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THE CONSERVATIVE LEADERSHIP IN THE LORDS. 


ig majority of the House of Lords, after the failure of 
their repeated efforts to choose a leader, will be com- 
pelled practically to trust to the principle of natural selection. 
The peers who attended the late meeting at the Carlton were 
probably unaware that they were engaged in a constitutional 
innovation. Leaders of either party have seldom or never owed 
their rank to a Parliamentary constituency ; and ifthe Conser- 
vative party had not lost something of its ancient discipline, the 
patronage of the vacant post would have rested, not with the 
peers themselves, but with Mr. Disraeti1. Lord Cairns was 
chosen, in accordance with custom, by the principal members 
of the former Cabinet, or rather by the late Priwe MINIsTER ; 
and he fully justified the confidence of his chief by effecting, 
in conformity with instructions, the celebrated compromise of 
the Opposition to the Irish Church Bill. Mr, Disraett had 
not thought it expedient even to consult Lord Dery before 
he caused his able lieutenant to allow the Bill to pass. The 
peers, although they were saved from a serious danger by the 
prudence of Mr. Disraeti1, may perhaps covertly resent his 
interference ; and the novel assertion of their right to elect 
their own leader serves as a protest on behalf of their inde- 
pendence. In the present Lord Derny they choose an ally 
and confidential colleague of the head of the party; but, 
if the Conservative peers have power to fill the vacancy, 
they might appoint Mr. Disrae.t’s irreconcilable opponent 
in the person of Lord Satissury. Few of them perhaps 
have reflected that without an understanding between the 
leaders in both Houses the party would become absolutely 
powerless. The election of a leader involves the con- 
tingent appointment of a First Minister, or of his prin- 
cipal colleague; and yet the disposal of Cabinet offices has 
never belongee to the members of either House. The late 
Lord Derby was himself the head of the entire party, and it 
was with his approval, and not by a vote of independent 
members, that Lord G. Bentinck and Mr. Disractt succes- 
sively led the House of Commons. It is true that Lord Dersy 
made strenuous efforts to substitute for Mr. DisragLi some 
more congenial and manageable representative of his policy, 
but ultimately he was compelled to recognise the claims of an 
intellect which from the time of their first joint tenure of office 
mastered and controlled his own. It never occurred to the 
Conservative members of the House of Commons that they had 
a right to choose a leader for themselves irrespectively of the 
wishes of Lord Dersy. Lord GraNvILLE was appointed by 
Lord Paterston to succeed Lord Lanspownz as leader of the 
Liberal party in the House of Lords, and he at present holds 
his office by the favour of Mr. GLapstone. If Lord GRANVILLE 
were to retire from political life, the Prime Minister would 
dispose of the leadership as absolutely as of the Colonial 
Department. During the earlier part of Prrr’s Administration 
Lord Sypney nominally led the House of Lords, but the ability 
and vigour of Lord Tuurtow, who often disregarded the wishes 
of the Prime Minister, embarrassed the conduct of business, 
After submitting for a time to the inconvenience, Pirr created 
Wittiam GrenVILLE a peer, and at once by his own authority 
made him the representative of the Cabinet in the House of 
Lords. When he assumed his new position Lord GRENVILLE 
was several years younger than Lord Dersy is in 1870, and he 
possessed far less Parliamentary experience. It was only at a 
later period, and with the advantage of long practice, that he 
became an effective speaker, and, although he afterwards 
proved himself a real statesman, he might perhaps never have 
emerged from comparative obscurity if he had not been pro- 
moted by his powerful friend and kinsman. Lord Dersy is 
not remarkably fluent in speech or fertile in the resources of 
debate, but he speaks much better than the Duke of WEL- 


LINGTON, who led the House of Lords for twenty years. The 
loyalty of the Duke to the colleague who had succeeded 
him as head of the party was characteristic and instruc- 
tive. There was little sympathy or personal intimacy be- 
tween the two Conservative chiefs, and the unexampled 
influence of the Duke of Wetxineron in the House of 
Lords would have enabled him at any time to thwart Sir 
Rosert Peet’s cautious policy; but, with many defects as 
a statesman, the Duke thoroughly understood the necessity 
of party discipline, and he always rallied his majority in 
support of changes which he sometimes disliked and disap- 
proved. If Lord Dersy was not prepared to follow his 
example by acting in subordination to Mr. Disrak.i, he was 
well advised in declining the offer of the Conservative peers. 
The excuses with which he explained his refusal were pro- 
bably sincere as far as they went, but Lord Dersy himself 
must have been well aware that they were insufficient either 
in justification of his conduct or as a full account of his 
motives. The Duke of Ricnmonp and Lord Satissury, who 
proposed and seconded the nomination, were fully aware that 
lightness, dexterity, and readiness were not Lord Dersy’s 
most conspicuous qualifications. Of their reasons for never- 
theless persisting in their choice the peers were better judges 
than Lord Dersy himself, and it might have been thought 
that, as he professes his intention of adhering to the party, 
he was bound to render it the best service in his power. 

The primary duty of a Conservative leader in the House 
of Lords is to avoid collisions with the House of Commons 
without any unnecessary sacrifice of dignity. Mr. Disrartt, 
as he showed in his surprise of the consciences of his 
followers in the matter of the Irish Church, correctly appre- 
ciates the comparative powers of the two Houses, and he is. 
well known to be exempt from narrow prejudices. It is of 
great importance that his most confidential colleague in the 
Upper House should be equally dispassionate and prudent; 
and Lord Dersy would have been likely to deter the peers 
from the adoption of tactics which are at the same time feeble 
and vexatious. The House of Lords has of late years too 
often compensated itself for necessary submission in great 
questions by rejecting measures which were not supported by 
any formidable popular demand. In this manner they for 
many years excluded the Jews from Parliament, and the late 
Lord Dery wantonly alienated the Roman Catholics by re~ 
sisting the abolition of an offensive test. In the last Session 
Lord Carnarvon, although his understanding and attain- 
ments entitle him to the rank of a statesman, moved the 
rejection of the University Tests Bill in a speech far more 
revolutionary than the proposal which he defeated. A wise 
and provident leader, possessing sufficient authority to ensure 
the obedience of his party, would as far as possible employ his 
powers in making the House of Lords a Court of political 
appeal by supervising the method and machinery of legislation, 
rather than by opposing the decisions of the country, in great 
matters or small. Nothing can be more reasonable than that 
the House of Lords should, by the rejection of hasty measures, 
afford opportunities of reconsideration; but the function of 
postponing for one or for five years changes which are ob- 
viously inevitable is neither honourable nor useful. In Lord 
MELzourNE’s time it was natural that the House of Lords. 
should, at the instigation of Lord Lynpuurst, defeat Minis- 
terial measures. The Government had at that time only a 
small and declining majority in the House of Commons, and 
it was evident that the accession of a Conservative Govern- 
ment to office was only a question of time. There is no 
chance of disturbing Mr. Giapsrone’s majority, and by the 
last Reform Bill the party of innovation has been greatly 
strengthened. Conservative opposition has consequently be- 
come almost hopeless; and Lord Derby would, more easily than 
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any other leader, have accepted the altered condition of affairs, 
because he on many points agrees with the Liberal party 
rather than with his own political allies. Even on the Irish 
Church it was apparent, from the language of his solitary 
speech, that he had no sympathy with the defenders of the 
Establishment. 

The substitution of another elected leader will be attended 
with serious difficulty. Lord Saxissury is the ablest of pos- 
sible candidates, but if he were to succeed Lord Cairns, he 
would probably break the party in two, for in the House 
of Commons he would have but a scanty following inde- 
pendently of Mr. Disragti. The policy of supporting the 
moderate Liberals against their extreme allies has been 
recommended in an authoritative quarter, and if it had 
been adopted by the party a dozen years ago, it would 
have prevented much disaster and disgrace; but the argu- 
ment was directed almost exclusively against Mr. Disrac.i, 
who will certainly not renounce his habit of courting any dis- 
affected section of the Opposition party. The rumour that 
the Duke of Marisorouau is to be chosen by the peers is so 
intrinsically improbable that it may probably be founded on 
external evidence. No peer on the Opposition benches is 
Jess qualified to lead a party ; and, if no better selection can 
be made, it would be almost better to full back on Lord 
Maumessury. Neither nobleman would be capable of exer- 
cising the power of a leader, even if he were installed in his 
office with as solemn a form as the ceremony of a coronation. 
The Whig chiefs sixty years ago tried a similar experiment 
with the House of Commons; and the result is recorded in 
the New Whig Guide, in the report of the “ Trial of Henry 
“ Brovueuam for calling Mr. Poysonsy an old woman.” Lord 
Saxispury and Lord Dexsy would be incapable of any similar 
discourtesy ; but when the House required guidance on any 
important matter, one or other of them would assume the con- 
duct of its debates, without the smallest reference to the 
respectable Duke on the front Opposition bench. Although 
the present anarchy or interregnum is inconvenient, the peers 
will be well advised in postponing, like the Spanish Ministry, 
which has experienced similar rebuffs, any definitive choice. 
The best arrangement for the party would perhaps be that 
Mr. Disrakxi should control its deliberations in both Houses ; 
and even the Duke of Marxzorovan or the Duke of Ricumonp 
might serve as a speaking-trumpet or whispering-tube to con- 
vey the opinions of his chief to the House of Lords. The 
other alternative is to wait until the destined champion of the 
order discloses himself by his deeds; but, unless the future 
leader is content to concert measures with the head of the 
party in the House of Commons, his efforts in the House of 
Lords will be wholly ineffective. If Mr. Disracvi retired, or 
if he were superseded, Lord Satissury would almost certainly 
succeed to the power of the late Lord Dersy. 


THE REMOTER CONSEQUENCES OF 
MR. GLADSTONE’S BILL. 


| Fre year, when the Irish Church Bill was under dis- 
cussion, its adversaries said that, although its operation 
was nominally confined to Ireland, it was based on principles 
which could not fail to have a wider effect, and that it had an 
obvious tendency to bring about the separation of State and 
Church in England. ‘This appeared to us perfectly true. It 
might be well worth while to pass the Irish Church Bill in 
spite of its having that tendency; but it is idle to suppose 
that such a measure would leave the position of the Church 
of England as an Establishment where it found it. In the 
same way, we may be sure that the Irish Land Bill will have 
consequences that will operate widely beyond the shores of 
Ireland. It is based on novel principles that must produce their 
effect on the minds and fortunes of Englishmen. It is a 
marked symptom of a great change that is going on, and which 
it will necessarily augment, in the opinions of many important 
classes of Englishmen. These remoter consequences of the 
Irish Land Bill are well worth considering. Not that a per- 
ception of them need stand in the way of the measure, or that 
we are called on to pronounce them bad or good. At present it 
is sufficient to recognise what they are, and to see in what 
direction this Bill is carrying English society. 

In the first place, the Bill is founded on the assumption that 
there are a number of persons so poor and so necessitous that 
they are not really competent to enter into contracts. Free- 
trade, as Mr. GLaDsTONE said, not only fails to help them, but 
actually has proved prejudicial to them. They cannet fice 
unlimited competition and live. The State must, theretore, 
step in and help them to contract properly, and to do so it 
must protect them and nurse their interests until they get a 
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proper contract offered them. Who can fail to see that this 
is exactly the principle on which Trade-Unions have been 
based? These Unions proclaim that the working-man is not 
free to contract, that Hree-trade and unlimited competition 
crush him, and that if he is left to himself he will sell 
his labour for a sum on which he will starve, just as 
the poor Irishman will bid for a holding of land far more 
than the rent he ean possibly pay. Hitherto the State 
has endeavoured to account for the special protection it has 
extended to some persons, as incompetent to enter into con- 
tracts, by referring it to their sex and age. Women and 
children have been prevented from working beyond their 
strength. But now adult males are pronounced incapable 
of entering into fair contracts because they are poor and 
foolish, and, if left each to himself, are powerless to avert 
the consequences of the unfair pressure that is put upon 
them. The Trade-Unions step in to do in England exactly 
what Mr. GiapsroxE proposes that the State shall do 
in Ireland. They help the adult male poor to make 
fair contracts. We do not see that there is a single 
argument against Trade-Unions which would not be of equal 
force against Mr. Guapstone’s Bill, and every argument that 
justifies the departure from the stern doctrines of Political 
Economy in the one case will justify it in the other. Where 
the doctrine now officially promulgated that the State or some 
other organization is entitled to interfere to see that the adult 
male poor make fair contracts will ultimately lead us, it is 
really impossible to conjecture. But it may safely be said 
that it will carry us a very long way. It is also a fundamental 
principle of the Bill that where a change operates on a poor 
man anda rich man, and compensation is to be given, the 
poor man shall receive a greater proportional compensation 
because the change tells most hardly on him. An Irishman 
with a holding under 1o/, is to receive a much larger propor- 
tional compensation if he is evicted than his neighbour with a 
holding of 50l., because the poor man suffers most from evic- 
tion, finds it harder to shift for himself, to break up his home 
and begin anew. Some of the consequences of this doctrine 
will be startling. The higher class of Government officials, 
for example, may view it with some dismay. Hitherto the 
practice has been exactly the reverse of what Mr. GLApsToNE 
proposes. If the Government no longer wants the services 
of a well-to-do man, it ordinarily gives him a handsome sum 
for doing nothing for the rest of his life. If it no longer wants 
the services of a poor man, it turns him off without a penny. 
The official assignees evicted or turned off under the late 
Bankruptcy Bill were like the Irishmen with holdings of 
sol. ‘The dockyard workmen evicted or turned off were 
like the Irishmen with holdings under tol. The one set 
were men of some money, education, and standing, able to 
shift for themselves and to begin life anew. ‘he others 
were poor men, who had to break up their homes, seek 
work in distant places, and keep starvation off their wives 
and children while they were finding it. But in England 
it was the well-to-do men who got large sums by way of 
compensation from the Government, while the poor men got 
nothing at all. Can it be supposed that English workmen 
will be quite silent and patient while they find so very dif- 
ferent a principle applied in one case and the other? ‘They 
may fail to get compensation for themselves, but they will be 
apt to remonstrate in a very pointed manner against their 
richer brethren in the Government service being so much 
better treated than they are. 


The Bill is the Bill of a paternal Government, and a 
paternal Government likes to be kind and fatherly all round. 
As Mr. Guapstone explained, he had done a great deal for the 
tenant-farmer, and therefore he felt bound to do something for 
the Irish agricultural labourer. It is the special boast of the 
Cabinet that they have not forgotten the labourer; and months 
ago Lord Harrixeron expressed an opinion that a Bill which 
did not give the labourer some special and novel benefit would 
be unjust. The benefit which, as a matter of fact, they have 
chosen to confer on the labourer is that they have facilitated 
the allotting to him of a cottage and a piece of ground 
as part of the holding on which he is employed. The 
Government have adopted the theory that the labourer ought 
not to be left out in the cold to shift for himself; he ought 
to be settled on the holding where he works, and he ought 
to be settled there in something like decency and com- 
fort. Ie ought to have his portion in the soil to the 
cultivation of which he devotes his life. It is not of course 
made compulsory on the tenant to sub-let a portion of his 
holding fur the purpose; but the Government enables him 
to do so, and gives it to be understood that he will be de- 
priving the agricultural labourers of a benefit to which the 
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Government think them entitled, if he declines to give them 
homes on the soil. The agricultural labourers may well 

mble if they are cut out of a benefit which a paternal 
Government declares they ought to have, while the tenant 
who disappoints them has accepted all that the same Govern- 
ment had to give him. There can be no reason why the same 
claim should not be made in England. The Irish tenant is 
said to be about to be put in the same position which the 
English tenant already enjoys. If the tenants are to be put 
on an equal footing in the two countries, why not the labourers? 
It cannot be said that the English labourer is so very well 
off that he cannot ask for anything. He is notoriously badly 
housed, made to walk miles to his work, and has as a rule no 
chance of getting hold of an inch of ground. Would not he 
think a Government the kindest friend he ever had if it pro- 
claimed that he ought to be allowed to live on the land he 
cultivates, with a house and a piece of land to do what he 
likes with? If, in consequence of this Bill, the Irish labourer 
gets a home on the land, the inevitable consequence will be 
that the English labourer will have it too. Nor is this all. 
The poor man would, perhaps, not often care to purchase a 
bit of land for himself; but, if he did, the State, which is going 


‘ to use the credit of the British taxpayer to enable Irish tenants 


to become small proprietors, might with equal propriety 
use its credit to enable the English poor to become peasant 
proprietors. But at any rate the labourer, when he is housed 
on a farm, and has a piece of land given him to cultivate, will 
wish to improve his cottage and his plot. But then, if he has 
to leave, who is to pay him for his improvements? A paternal 
Government fresh from the recollection of what it has done in 
Ireland will never endure that he should spend his leisure in 
hopeless idleness because his tenure was too precarious to 
induce him to begin improvement. It will arrange that the 
incoming poor man shall compensate the outgoing poor man 
for all unexhausted improvements. But the incoming poor 
man will have no money, This makes no difference. The 
State, with its unlimited benevolence and inexhaustible 
credit, will lend it him, and he will have merely to repay 
it by instalments, or to shift the burden of responsibility on 
a@ successor. 


Then, again, there are the landlords. Mr. Guapstone tells 
them that they too, although they may not think it, are going 
to have a benefit. They are going to lose what is of no use to 
them, and to receive what will be of the very greatest use to 
them. They will lose political power, and the pleasure of 
doing what they like with their own, regardless of the feelings 
and interests of others; but they will get larger incomes, and 
will lead happier lives. It is obvious that the position of 
English landlords will rapidly become like that of Irish land- 
lords. The landlord will be a capitalist, with an investment 
yielding him a small but increasing return in the shape of 
rent. ‘The tenant will be the practical manager of the estate, 
holding for a term long enough to make his management a 
reasonably good speculation. The labourer will be settled on 
the estate, with a plot of his own, to which he can if he pleases 
give an increasing value that he can call his own. Landlords 
may,as Mr. GLADSTONE points out, have a most useful and happy 
existence under such a state of things, but their position will 
be different from that which it is now. ‘The general change 
will make itself felt in a number of small changes of habit and 
opinion. The notion that a landowner is a man having the 
entire control over land for every purpose, good or bad, will 
fade away. He will be merely an investor having an invest- 


‘ment that will give him a safe return and much social import- 


ance, but which will be easily seen, easily taxed, and easily 
subjected to the claims of the public. A state of things will 
grow up in which it will be entirely impossible that what 
is said to exist in Wales now, for example, shall endure ; 
and that a landowner should forbid the poor for miles to 
have any school because he dislikes education, or forbid 
them to worship as they please because he dislikes Dissent. 
There is a keen pleasure in domineering, and English law 
and custom have in old days enabled the landlord to enjoy 
this pleasure to a large degree. Already, under a number 
of combining influences, the enjoyment of this pleasure 
has become rarer, and the Irish Land Bill will only mark 
in a significant manner that the era of irresponsible land- 
lordism, with its evil and its good—and the English landlords 
have largely exercised their power for good—is drawing to a 
close, ‘Ihe new order of things will, we trust, be better than 
the old; but it is impossible to be blind to the fact that the 


passing of the Irish Land Bill will proclaim that a new order 
has begun. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


— internal affairs of Germany and of Austria would 
perhaps attract more of the attention which they de- 
serve if there were not so many Parliaments to divide the 
business of legislation. The Council of the Empire, the 
Hungarian Parliament, and the Delegations which represent 
either Assembly, perplex foreigners by the division and in- 
termixture of their functions almost as much as the Legisla- 
tures of Prussia, of North Germany, and of the German 
Customs Union. Count Bevust, as Chancellor of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, stands apart from the Ministers of the 
Kastern and Western portions of the Empire, with a certain 
superiority in rank over both sections of his colleagues. As 
might be expected, the CuanceLtor is from time to time 
accused or suspected of encroaching on the special departments 
with which he has no immediate connexion ; and the Austrian 
Cabinet has more than once complained of his interference, 
during a visit to Prague, in the troublesome Bohemian dis- 
pute. A late change of Ministers at Vienna has been followed 
by the construction of a Cabinet without a Premier, corre- 
sponding probably to a temporary alliance of different political 
sections, like the coalition which has produced the same 
result in France. The questions which divide parties in 
Austria are the more serious because they turn on geographical 
or national dissensions; and, as an Austrian gentleman re- 
marked at the recent dinner of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, Austria has as many Irelands as provinces. The 
ancient dispute with Hungary has, at least for the time, 
been effectually settled; but the claims of Bohemia and 
of Galicia to the separate existence which has been conceded 
to Hungary can only be granted at the price of reducing 
the Empire to a Federation. The Bohemian question is 
additionally complicated by the fact that nearly half the 
population of the province is German, while the partial inde- 
pendence of Galicia would almost inevitably lead to a general 
Polish agitation, and to a consequent rupture with Russia. 
Even the ancient and loyal County of Tyrol is at present 
engaged in a feud with the majority of the Council of the 
Empire, in consequence of an injudicious affront which has 
been offered to the zealous orthodoxy of the Tyrolese depu- 
ties. There can be no doubt that grave difficulties and com- 
plications would arise from the establishment of a represen- 
tative government in the most heterogeneous of Empires. It 
has been found in many parts of Europe, as in Schleswig and 
Holstein, that provinces which had acquiesced in common 
allegiance to a single Crown resent the control of representative 
Assemblies containing perhaps alien majorities. Bohemia 
and Galicia submitted toa King who also bore the title of 
Emperor of Austria, but they cbject to being outvoted 
by German members from the hereditary States. The 
troubles which have ensued might be thought to furnish 
arguments against constitutional government in Austria, if 
the previous experience of absolute monarchy had not con- 
spicuously failed. It may perhaps hereafter be found possible 
to terminate the conflict by some modified apportionment of 
duties and powers between the Provisional Assemblies and the 
Council of the Empire; but the best precedent for the recon- 
ciliation of local independence with national union is furnished 
by the traditional understanding which in the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom allows to the Scotch members almost 
undivided control over their own local affairs. The temper 
and judgment which were displayed by Count Beusr in the 
settlement of the Hungarian question seem to recommend him 
as the most competent arbitrator in the controversies of the 
Western provinces. His favourite project of an alliance with 
France against Prussia has ceased to be dangerous to the 
general peace since the constitutional changes which provide 
active-minded Frenchmen with abundant occupation at home. 


The speech of the King of Prussia on cpening the Session 
of the North German Parliament was chiefly occupied with 
projects of domestic legislation, but his congratulations on 
the pacific aspect of foreign affairs were accompanied by sug- 
gestions which would a year or two ago have caused some 
irritation in France. The Kuino’s pointed reference to the 
relations between Southern Germany and the Northern Con- 
federation were perhaps intended to encourage the King of 
Bavaria in his resistance to the separatist policy of the 
majority of the Bavarian House of Deputies. Through a 
singular combination of circumstances Munich has for the 
moment become the centre of political and ecclesiastical 
agitation. It was from the Bavarian capital that the most 
formidable attacks on Rome proceeded before the assemblage 
of the Council, and Prince Honentoue, on behalf of the 
Government, almost alone among Catholic statesmen pro- 
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tested by anticipation against any conclusions of the Council 
which might affect civil or political interests. It is not sur- 
prising that at Munich, as in many other places, the most 
learned divines and the most enlightened politicians were 
opposed by the bigoted portion of the clergy working on the 
prejudices of the vulgar, as well as by reactionary factions, who 
are also the devoted partisans of Rome ‘hrough a natural 
association of reasons and motives. That the popular opinion 


of the capital is on the side of the Liberal party is proved by | 
the presentation to Dr. DoLLinGER of the freedom of the city ; 
but the strenuous opponents of German unity happened to have 
a forcible argument to address to the mass of the rural popula- 
tion. The Bavarians, although they are bound by the military 
conventions to maintain a contingent which in case of war 
would join the army of the Northern Confederation, neither 
share the military ardour nor practise the rigid discipline of 
their powerful allies. A closer union with Prussia would 
practically increase the severity of the conscription ; and the 
Bavarian people, though they may probably care little for 
infallibility, heartily dislike liability to service. The combined 
appeal to the piety and to the indolence of the constituencies 
has resulted in the return of a small majority of Deputies 
oppesed to Prince Honentoue’s Ministry. The opportunity 
ot vengeance on lay and clerical mutineers against Papal 
despotism has caused lively satisfaction at Rome; and, 
although jealousy of Prussia has probably more influence 
with the Bavarian Chamber than religious enthusiasm, the 
embarrassment which has been caused to the Liberal party 
supplies its enemies with a legitimate ground of satisfaction. 
The Opposition has passed, by a few votes, a censure on the 
Ministers, who ought consequently, in accordance with con- 
stitutional theory, either to resign their places or to try the 
chance of a new election. It would probably be useless to 
appeal to constituencies which have so recently given their 
decision, nor would a change of Ministry be necessarily a 
final settlement of pending controversies; but Continental 
politicians are still new to the rules of the constitutional 
game, and their proceedings are liable to the awkward 
hitches and interruptions with which playgoers are fami- 
liar on the first nights of new performances. The King of 
Bavaria is himself a Liberal, and an opponent of Ultramon- 
tane pretensions; and he fails to understand that under 
a Parliamentary system a majority, even though it is in the 
wrong, must prevail. With a touch of romance not uncommon 
in the character of German princes, the Kine is ready to sacri- 
fice some indefinite portion of power and independence for the 
purpose of promoting the unity and greatness of Germany. 
The Romanist majority of the Chamber, with the almost 
unanimous support of the Upper House, is devoted to the 
maintenance of Bavarian autonomy, to an alliance with Austria, 
and to an intimate understanding with Rome. Confident in 
the soundness and patriotism of his own judgment, the Kine 
refused to accept the resignation of his Ministers; and pro- 
bably the King of Prussia, himself but imperfectly reconciled 
to modern constitutional doctrines, is disposed to support his 
young ally in his preference of enlightened principles to 
popular and Parliamentary rights. It is to be wished that the 
King of Bavaria may ultimately adopt a wiser and more con- 
sistent course; but it is said that, tired of the vexations of 
royalty, he meditates a prolonged absence from his kingdom, 
perhaps with the ulterior design of abdication. The clerical 
and absolutist party will do well to make the most of a 
triumph which is not destined to be followed by permanent 
supremacy. 


A reactionary Bavarian Government has no power either of 
rendering substantial service to Rome or of interfering with 
the progress of Prussia. The anti-national party is in the habit 
of arguing that the military treaty of 1866 leaves to Bavaria 
a right of deciding on the justice of any war in which the 
German armies may be engaged. It matters little whether 
the text of the treaty is so framed that it can be explained 
away, for the purpose of the contracting parties was that 
Southern Germany should be united with the Northern Con- 
federation when there was a need of national defence. A 
treaty binding a State to supply a contingent if it thinks 
fit would be no treaty at all. The only case in which the 
stipulations of the treaty are likely to become applicable is 
happily becoming every day less probable; but in the event 
of a French or Russian invasion of Germany, no Ministry 
would venture to endanger the existence of the dynasty and 
the kingdom by refusing to perform a plain obligation. The 
case of Hanover is not likely to be forgotten by the Minister 
of any secondary German State. The Kine might have pre- 
served his throne if he would only have remained neutral 


between Austria and Prussia; and the punishment which he | 


incurred by his rash decision would certainly be repeated if 
Bavaria or Wurtemberg were to join a foreign enemy, or 
even to remain neutral when German soil was invaded. The 
significance of the warning addressed by the King of Prussra 
to the dominant party in the Bavarian Chamber cannot fail to 
be apprehended. If the majority of the moment thinks fit 
to support the Porr in his ecclesiastical or theological 
extravagances, Prussia, which has long affected a kind 
of patronage of the Holy See, will assuredly offer as little 
impediment to the acceptance of dogmatic absurdities as to 
their original promulgation ; but whether the Port is fallible 
or infallible, the provisions of the military treaty must be 
maintained. There is no reason to fear that the Prussian 
Government at present meditates any further encroachments 
on the independence of the South German States, but the 
relations of Baden to the North German Confederation are, 
with the consent both of the Graxp Duke and of the people, 
continually becoming more intimate. By a recent con- 
vention the North German law is to some extent introduced 
into the Duchy, and the only perceptible difference between 
Baden and the other dependent allies of Prussia is, that for 
the present no members of the North German Parliament are 
returned for districts south of the Main. The Liberal party 
has proposed a Resolution expressing the hope of the Parlia- 
ment that Baden might be shortly included in the Confedera- 
tion. The Cuancettor of the Confederation disapproves of 
the motion as premature, but he does not dispute the future 
expediency of the policy which it recommends. 


BRIDGEWATER AND BEVERLEY. 

yee Reports of the Bridgewater and Beverley Commis- 

sioners have appeared, and very curious and entertaining 
documents they are. Few sensational novels have more of the 
charm of plot and counterplot, of persevering rascality and of the 
vicissitudes of wrongdoing, now triumphant, now prostrate, than 
these electioneering records. The Report of the Bridgewater 
Commissioners errs perhaps a little on the side of melodrama. 
It is a little too epigrammatic, graphic, and rhetorical. But 
both Reports are very able documents, telling their stories 
in a concise, pointed manner that gains a hold on the 
memory and leaves a distinct impression. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the result is to present a picture of total, 
unswerving, abject demoralization. Two more hopelessly 
corrupt boroughs perhaps never existed. Time out of mind 
the whole notion of electioneering in each of them has been 
to buy and sell, to be bought and sold. As far as industry 
can trace and memory can serve, they have been the homes of 
corruption, although, if possible, perhaps they have got worse 
as time went on. Let us begin with Bridgewater, which isa 
shade the worse of the two. The Commissioners trace 
the history of Bridgewater corruption for a period long 
antecedent to the Reform Bill. Since 1832 they are able to 
furnish a list of bribers and bribed at each election. For want 
of space we must pass over all the stages of this long line of 
iniquity, and come at once to the last election of 1868. The 
secret history of what happened in electioneering circles on 
the polling-day in the November of that year, and in the 
four days previous, is really most exciting as each turn and 
twist of the devices of agents and candidates is revealed. 
There were as candidates the famous Mr. Wesrrorp, still in 
pursuit of an escape from the dulness of life, but only willing 
to spend 500/.; there was a strange Conservative, a Mr. Gray, 
who was considered so utterly insignificant by those who had 
had a chance of seeing him that he could mean nothing 
but money, and who had announced to his agents that they 
might spend 1,000/. exactly as they liked; and there were the 
two Liberal candidates, Mr. KinGLake and Mr. VANDERBYL. 
The great object of the friends of the two Liberal candidates 
was, on the part of the supporters of each, to see that the other 
man spent as much as their man did. Mr. Vanpersyt had 
laid out large sums in bribing already, and he did not want to 
pay for both. Mr.;Krneake’s friends wanted to spend money 
only in the last resort. He was the senior and the respectable 
member, the man who was a credit to the town, and it was 
thought he ought to come in cheap. So notorious was the 
division in the Liberal camp that the Conservatives, with that 
dispassionate indifference to political considerations which 
prevailed generally at Bridgewater, suggested that it might suit 
Mr. VaNDERBYL to coalesce with one of their men, and cut out 
Mr. Krveuake altogether. But the negotiation fell through, 
and the Liberals were left to fight it out, although their bitter 
suspicion that their two candidates were not bribing fairly 
and equally lasted almost to the end. Ultimately Mr. Van- 
DERBYL's partner came down from London with 1,500/. in a 
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black bag. Mr. Kixcake’s friends found a little cash, and 
the victory was won. 

While there is life there is hope, and the managing people 
at Bridgewater actually think at the eleventh hour that, by a 
supreme piece of good luck, they may even now avert the 
disfranchisement of the borough. They have presented a 
petition, in which they dwell with pitiable earnestness on two 
main points~-on the distressing and inquisitorial and unfair 
character of the examination to which their chiefs were 
subjected by the Commissioners; and, secondly, on the 
great fact that out of the large number added to the 
constituency by the last Reform Bill only fifteen persons are 
known to have taken bribes. It was natural that the vic- 
tims of the Commissioners should make the most of the’ 
extremely harsh language which the Cmier Justice thought 
fit to use in speaking of the mode in which the Com- 
missioners conducted their inquiry, but the House of 
Commons cannot allow itself to be influenced by any conside- 
ration of the sort. The only issue it has to decide is whether 
Bridgewater is a proper place to return members to Parlia- 
ment, and no one out of Bridgewater can read the Report and 
hesitate to say that it would be a national calamity if another 
Parliamentary election was ever held there. Every hope of 
purging constituencies from bribery would be at end if, after 
all its iniquities had been revealed, Bridgewater was allowed 
to retain representatives. because Commissioners who showed 
the greatest zeal in the public service, and much courage, 
perseverance, and ability in tracking out misdoings, were 
occasionally betrayed into some indiscretion. The House 
of Commons is not likely to omit to notice what the 
Judges of the Queen’s Bench could not notice, as it was 
not judicially before them, that the Commissioners had to 
extract the truth out of a number of unwilling, shuffling, 
prevaricating, and lying witnesses. But the argument 
from the small number of new voters bribed certainly 
seems of some weight. It is really a grand argument in its 
way, although, when the true history of what took place is 
known, the audacity of those who can use it is the most 
striking thing about it. There was very little money spent in 
bribery at the last election at Bridgewater; the Conservatives 
spent none, or next to none, and the Liberals not much. Mr. 
VANDERBYL’s partner took home a great part of what he had 
brought in the black bag, and Mr. Kineuake’s friends paid 
away their cash very late and very sparingly. It is quite 
irue that, although the new electors were, in the words of an 
eye-witness, waiting all day in the market-place like sheep to 
be bought, they got very little. And this is the way it 
happened. The Conservatives, with their old familiar 
Westrorp, who had mitigated the tedium of life by nursing 
the borough for years, and their Gray, whose insignificance 
could mean nothing but money, all of a sudden changed their 
tactics. They thought it worth while to the game 
of purity and a petition. They thought they might safely 
reckon on the Liberals bribing, and on unseating them. 
One of their candidates used vague language on the nomination 
day which inspired the belief that all would be put right 
subsequently, and the Conservative electors rushed to the poll 
on the understanding that they were to give that amount of 
credit which may be described as the custom of the trade. 
They were made for the most part to vote early, and had 
by noon a considerable majority. The Liberals, with their 
long local knowledge of Bridgewater, jumped to the con- 
clusion that the Conservatives had spent, and were prepared 
to spend, any amount of money. Nothing but money on the 
Liberal side could hold out against Conservative cash, and Mr. 
KinGiake, who personally was not prepared to spend money, 
left the town in the middle of the day, thinking all was 
over. But his friends and Mr. Vanversyi’s friends deter- 
mined to make a last effort. They thought they would 
see what a little money would do, and, to their astonish- 
ment, it did wonders. The price was kept down to what 
may be termed starvation point, because the Conservatives 
were not spending money at all; and it is only when both 
sides try to get hold of a man that he can sell his vote 
well. ‘The Liberals were had cheap because there was no 
competition. Enough votes to turn the election were bought 
for a sum less than that which it cost the melancholy West- 
norr to nurse the borough for a year. This is the secret 
history, given by the Commissioners, of the comparative purity 
of Bridgewater at the last election. A series of dodges, and a 
general fever of distrust and suspicion, accidentally brought 
down the market price. But Bridgewater, in the opinion of 
every competent critic, was still Bridgewater. The whole 
Place was corrupt. Alll, or almost all, the respectable inhabi-. 
tants were bribers, or ready to be bribers, or were friends to 


bribery ; and all, or.almost all, of the vulgar were burning to 
enjoy the old privileges of the borough, and to be bought. 
Why on earth should this town among English towns be one 
that returns members? This is the question, and not whether 
certain Commissioners were a little dictatorial, or whether 
voters went cheaper last November twelvemonth than they 
had done for years before. 

The history of Beverley elections in recent years is the 
history of the great Wrecuitr. This remarkable man, by 
sheer perseverance, by utter recklessness in the use of means, 
and by the great skill with which he selected candidates 
who would give boundless money and ask no questions, got 
the borough completely under his control. He pitched upon 
the Conservatives as the party he would favour, and on Sir 
Henry Epwarps as the man after his own heart. The 
elections at Beverley have been corrupt for at least thirty 
years, and out of a constituency of 1,100, about 800 were 
open to bribery—z50 on each side who wanted money to vote 
according to their principles, and 300 who were known as 
“rolling stock,” and were open to the highest offer. ‘This 
was a fine field for a genius like that of Wreauirt, and he 
got the whole constituency under his thumb. His system was 
not to spend money so much on Parliamentary elections as to 
keep doling out money, which Sir Henry Epwarps chiefly 
supplied, in acquiring a dominion over every department of 
borough activity and influence. He was quite a master in the art 
of controlling Parliamentary through municipal elections. The 
Commissioners calculate that one thousand persons received 
money for their votes at the municipal election which preceded 
the last Parliamentary election by about a fortnight. The 
Liberals, it may be mentioned, did not bribe at all at the last 
election, but they had done so at previous elections. But 
Wrecuitr was too much forthem. What with his purchasing 
seats at the Town Council, and what with his ingenious appli- 
cation of a charity left long ago by some well-meaning idiot 
to compensate people for their cows dying, and what with 
his manipulation of a certain company called the Beverley 
Tron and Waggon Company (Limited), he had all his own 
way. It got to be understood that Wrecuitr meant Sir 
Henry Epwarps, and Sir Henry Epwarps meant money. 
Magistrates, aldermen, town councillors, and pasture-masters, 
bankers, and tradesmen, were working with Wrecuirr, and 
for the same ends. There really is something quite pic- 
turesque in this grandeur of Wrecuitr. He is not much 
less than an electioneering archangel ruined. And all his 
greatness came from his seizing hold firmly on two cardi- 
nal principles—that every man of local respectability was to 
be bought, and that a Tory trader who wanted to be made 
a baronet would find any amount of money for any kind of 
purpose. Such a man has a career which may well excite the 
envy of any one who is indifferent to public morality and the 
welfare of England. For eight years he has been a very 
great and a very successful man. He has gradually verified 
the cynical views of human nature with which he started. He 
has seen the virtue of almost every one he approached collapse. 
He has inspired the notion throughout the town where he 
resides that every place of public trust is to be got with 
money and used for jobbery. He has shown every poor 
man how to make enough to buy several gallons of beer out 
of the humblest right of voting. Nor is his career at an end. 
Beverley, we may presume, will be disfranchised. We are 
not aware that even at Beverley any one thinks this stroke of 
fate will be averted. But Wrecuirr will still be himself, the 
fine old relic of the good times of Beverley, the incarnation of 
the time-honoured rottenness of the borough. One of the 
most notorious bribers of Bridgewater told the Commissioners 
that he did not find that any exposure hurt his credit or made . 
his neighbours think less well of him. Bridgewater and 
Beverley will not repent. They will love and honour their 
WREGHITTs as much as ever; and all that can be done is to 
terminate their Parliamentary existence, and to confine these 
unhappy fancies to the present generation. — 


THE IRISH CHURCH CONVENTION. 


: ie proceedings of the General Convention of the Irish 
Church have not altogether fulfilied anticipations which 
we must confess to having shared. That the Presbyterian ele- 
ment would eventually assert itself with very great force was 
all along extremely likely, but it seemed also likely that it 
would abstain from any overt action until the Church had got 
fairly under way. To start with a constitution bearing as close 
a resemblance as possible to that of the Church with which the 
Irish Episcopalians have hitherto been united, and to modify 
that constitution hereafter in a decidedly Presbyterian direc- 
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tion, was the course we expected to see followed. If the acts 
of the Convention have escaped being impressed with a 
directly contrary character, it is the most that can be 
said of them. ‘The preliminary debate on the standing 
orders by which this constituent Assembly is to be regu- 
lated disclosed how deep a chasm there is between the 
Episcopal and the Presbyterian parties. The first motion 
submitted to the Convention was one to deny to the three 
orders the right of separate discussion. In form this change 
was unimportant, since it applies to the laity and the 
inferior clergy as well as to the Bishops. But it was 
obviously aimed at the Bishops alone, and in practice it can 
hardly fail to exercise an injurious effect upon their position 
as an independent order. Whether as a small body, or asa 
body whose rights are sure to be fiercely attacked, or as a 
body charged with exclusive administrative functions, it is of 
especial importance that they should have ample opportunities 
of taking counsel with one another. In the Convention their 
power of doing this will be limited to chance meetings 
before the opening, or during the adjournments, of formal 
discussion. At that critical moment which immediately pre- 
cedes a division they are forbidden to avail themselves of this 
advantage. 


The adoption of this initial amendment was an appro- 
priate prelude to the debate which followed. The principle 
of voting by orders was directly attacked by the proposal, 
as a standing order, “that the bishops, clergy, and laity 
“ shall vote conjointly, except when separate votes shall be 
“ demanded by a majority of either order—in which case the 
“ bishops and clergy shall vote as one order, and the laity 
“ as the other.” The specch of the Dean of CLonrert against 
this motion is an example of a very high type of eccle- 
siastical oratory. He rightly argued that in the maintenance 
of voting by orders is involved the whole principle of epis- 
copacy. ‘The theory that the Christian Church was ever 
a republic in which absolute power was vested in the 
general body may be true or false, but the acceptance of 
it is only consistent with a virtual Presbyterianism. Presby- 
terianism again may be true or false, but the acceptance of it 
is not consistent with that deference to antiquity which has 
always been professed by Anglican theologians. To deprive 
the Bishops of their separate vote would be to assign them a 
position different in kind from that left to them at the Refor- 
mation. According to the draft Constitution, the veto of the 
laity on all ecclesiastical legislation represented and continued 
the principle of the Royal Supremacy, while the separate vote 
of the Bishops reproduced the independent negative possessed 
by the Upper House of Convocation. To reject this arrange- 
ment would be to drive the High Churchmen of Ireland into 
schism, to risk the loss of communion with other Anglican 
Churches, and to degrade Irish Protestants in the eyes of their 
Roman Catholic adversaries. And what is to be the compensa- 
tion for these losses? Simply the removal of a hindrance to the 
reforms which are assumed to be required. But is the exist- 
ence of this hindrance any real disadvantage? The Irish 
Church has not “to compile a Liturgy, to define a system of 
“ doctrine, to enact a body of law.” She sets out on her new 
career with all these possessions already in her hand, and 
* will it be so great a misfortune if the episcopal veto should 
“occasionally hinder these heirlooms from being patched 
“with the hasty products of lay and clerical debates”? 
Those who insist that the episcopal veto must be abolished, 
lest it should be used “to screen the supposed Romanizers 
“among the clergy from being extinguished by stricter 
“definitions of doctrine and more precise regulations of 
“worship,” forget that thought and learning cannot flourish 


~ without liberty, and that the best safeguard of an independent 


clerical minority is “the veto of a sober and learned episco- 
“pate.” To this well-sustained reasoning no answer was 
attempted, but it is by no means certain that, if a vote had 
been taken on Mr. Bur.er’s motion, it might not have been 
carried. The Episcopal party, however, succeeded in averting 
the danger for the moment, and the definitive division was after- 
wards taken inconnexion with another standing order—the zgth 
—by the terms of which no question was to be decided 
“except by a majority of the bishops present, and a majority 
“ of the clerical and lay representatives present.” By this time 
there had been opportunities for negotiating a compromise, and 
the zeal of the Presbyterian party had been a little cooled by 
the communication of an opinion from Sir 
that if the Bishops were deprived of their separate vote, the 
newly-constituted Church would not be such a representative 
of its predecessor as it must be for the purpose of taking the 
churches and private endowments. It was obviously better 
to put up with Bishops for a year or two longer than to begin 


the world in a state of apostolical poverty. The Bishops on 
their side showed a praiseworthy readiness to concede all that 
they could, andthe Duke of Asercorn was called inasa mediator, 
He took counsel with some prominent members of the lay oppo- 
sition, and with several leading Bishops, and the result was seen 
in a proposal to add to the clause a provision that “ when any 
“ motion has been carried by a majority of each of the other 
“ orders present and voting, it shall pass, unless seven at least 
“ of the existing bishops present and voting shall concur in 
“a dissentient vote.” As the Duke of Axercorn pointed 
out, this condition demands something not far short of abso- 
lute unanimity in the episcopal order before it can exercise 
its veto, since, of the eleven existing Bishops, only nine can 


‘by possibility take part in the Convention. Still the prin- 


ciple of Episcopacy is preserved, and this was probably 
thought to be as much as could be safely contended tor while 
the Convention is in its present temper. [ven as it was, an 
amendment giving power to a majority of two-thirds of the 
two other orders to carry any measure over the heads of the 
Bishops, was proposed by the Dean of CasHeL, and, on a division 
being taken, 212 members voted in its favour, and 379 against 
it. The Duke of Axnercory’s compromise was subsequently 
adopted, and thus, as regards the deliberations in Convention, 
the episcopal prerogative has been saved. 


There seems to be little ground, however, for believing that 
it has been saved for more than a time. That something like 
three-fifths of the Convention should have voted for the Dean 
of CAsHEL’s amendment is a fact of very real significance. The 
popular element in the Irish Church will never probably have 
less power than now. While commutation is still undeter- 
mined on, there are very solid inducements to make no change 
in the framework of the Church. The clergy may not be in- 
clined to make over the ultimate value of their life-annuities to 
a body different from that to which they have been accustomed, 
and which has already given such evidence of a disposition 
towards radical change. It is true the Presbyterian party 
may argue that if the Bishops are allowed a veto in the Con- 
vention, it is equivalent to allowing them one in the future 
Synod. But this does not detract from the importance in the 
formation of a Presbyterian party at this early stage of the 
history of the Disestablished Church. Granting that the neces- 
sary seven of the existing Bishops negative any proposal which 
tends to deprive their order of its independent authority in 
the General Synod, the question is one that is certain to recur 
whenever the Bishops set themselves in opposition to the 
wishes of the other two orders. That there is a large party 
in the Irish Church which is bent upon making short work 
with the traditional Anglicanism hitherto imposed upon it by 
its connexion with the Church of England, is shown not merely 
by the largeness of the minority which supported the Dean of 
CasuEL, but by the fact that a day or two later 325 members 
voted in favour of substituting “ presbyter ” for “ priest.” Only 
142 members were found to oppose a change of this impor- 
tance, though it involves a doctrinal revolution, and, as the 
Archbishop of ArmacH pointed out, is likely to give great 
offence in England. The Bishops do not seem to have used 
their right of veto on this occasion, either from a difliculty 
about getting the necessary seven votes, or, more probably, 
from a dislike to push their previous victory too far. This 
caution on their part points, however, to a new danger to 
which the Conservative element in the Irish Church is likely 
to be exposed. The Bishops will feel that, if their right of 
separate voting is too often resorted to, it may create an 
opposition to their continued enjoyment of it too violent 
to be long resisted without danger of actual schism. This 
feeling will naturally lead them to make the occasions of their 
interference as few as possible. The example of the House of 
Lords may teach us how little trust is to be placed in the 
independence of a body which feels, on all important divisions, 
that its constitutional position may be seriously affected by 
its adoption or rejection of the measure proposed to it. 

The only motive strong enough to impart a permanently 
episcopal character to the Irish Church is one which can 
scarcely be said to operate at all. Ifthe Church of England 
were placed in similar circumstances, there would probably 
be no immediate difficulty in maintaining this character, 
because there exists in this country a strong ecclesi- 
astical party with whom Episcopacy is a matter of 
principle. On any other theory than that of a Divine com- 
mission, or, at all events, a legitimate historical develop- 
ment, it would be diflicult to say why the Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians of Ireland should not unite to show @ 
common front against the common adversary. The “ trans- 
“ cendental Tractarianism” which the Bishop of Derry 
defined as a combination of theoretical veneration for the 
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Episcopate with an entire practical disregard of it, does at 
all events make Bishops a paramount religious necessity. 
Without them there can be no Church, and though men 
who hold this view may make themselves extremely un- 
leasant to this or that Bishop in particular, he knows 
that however he may deal with them, they will stand 
by him when his ecclesiastical position is really threat- 
ened. Unless that Ritualist migration to Ireland which 
we remember to have seen suggested by some clerical 
humorist should take place in sober earnest, there is but 
little chance of this element being discovered in Ireland; 
and even if such a migration should be tried, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the presence of even one live Ritualist would 
not simply nerve the Irish Protestants to more strenuous and 
more successful opposition. We greatly doubt whether, after 
a few years of ecclesiastical legislation, the Irish Church will 
retain any traces of medieval Catholicity beyond its mythical 
descent from St. Patrick. 


RAILWAY PROPERTY. 


HE half-yearly returns of the principal railways are 
generally satisfactory. Some time may probably elapse 
before careless pessimists will discontinue the assertion that 
half the Railway Companies are insolvent, and that the bulk 
of the shareholders are ruined; but after a time statistics will 
remain, while cant will have assumed some other form. The 
whole capital invested in railways, amounting to nearly 
five hundred millions, produced a return during last year of 
about four and a-half per cent. On the entire debenture debt 
of about a hundred and fifty millions, with the exception of 
perhaps ten millions due from insolvent Companies, the in- 
terest was paid in full. The dividends on preference and 
guaranteed stocks were also paid in full, with insignificant 


exceptions; and nearly all the principal Companies paid more | 


or less remunerative dividends on their ordinary stock. The 
insolvencies which had been declared during three or four 
years have almost without exception been caused by inability 
to renew overdue debentures; and the Railway Companies, 
warned by experience, are now engaged in commuting tem- 
porary loans into perpetual debenture stocks, which cau create 
no drain upon capital. The only large Company which 
has not emerged from its dilliculties is the London, Chatham, 
and Dover, in which the conflicting claims of creditors 
and privileged shareholders have hitherto prevented a settle- 
ment. Lord Cairns and Lord Satispury, to whom the whole 
matter was referred by an Act of last Session, with ample 
powers both of arbitration and of reconstruction, completed 
the hearing of the case in the course of the autumn, and the 
award may be shortly expected, unless it is unfortunately 
delayed by Lord Cairxs’s compulsory absence from England. 
The Chatham debenture-holders have had to complain of mis- 
management, sometimes bordering upon fraud, but a large 
share of the blame rests with the brokers who induced many 
of them to sclect an unsound investment. The practice by 
which the confidential agent of a buyer receives from the seller 
a commission proportioned to the risk is more intolerably 
corrupt than many proceedings which have been visited by 
the Court of Chancery with heavy pecuniary penalties. The 
ordinary Chatham shareholders effected their purchases in 
1866 or later, at rates of discount exceeding seventy per cent., 
with full knowledge of the hazardous nature of the under- 
taking. Down to that period nearly the whole of the stock 
had from its first issue been held by the contractors, who 
of all persons connected with the railway are least entitled 
to compassion. By far the greater part of the discredit 
which has until lately affected railway property is directly 
traceable to the disasters of the Chatham Company, and 
the exaggeration of ill-informed theorists has done much to 
aggravate a not unnatural alarm. ‘The consolidation of stocks 
and mortgages which will be directed by the arbitrators will 
make every class of holding more saleable, although it is im- 
possible by any re-arrangement to increase the entire profit 
of the undertaking. It will be consolatory to the unhappy 
holders of shares and mortgages to learn from the Report that 
the net receipts for the half-year have increased by nearly 
eight per cent. For the purpose of attaining the same object 
other Companies, including the North-Eastern and the Great 
Western, are engaged in reducing their numerous classes of 
Stocks and shares into two or three simple denominations. 
Investors dislike stocks which are too small to be habitu- 
ally dealt with in the market, and speculators absolutely 
retuse them. If the dividends of C shares and D shares 


am any railway bear to one another the ratio of seven to 


ten, the incomes of the respective holders will be neither 


increased nor diminished by an apportionment to C of seventy 
pounds and to D of a hundred pounds in one uniform 
stock ; but the whole amount of the common stock will bear 
a fractionally higher price, and the stock which was pre- 
viously smaller in amount may be considerably appreciated 
by consolidation. ‘The operation which the CaanceLior of 
the Excnequer proposes to effect in the public funds is 
intended to effect the same kind of improvement. The 
saving of labour and complication in the adjustment of the 
accounts of the Companies will be not inconsiderable. 

The London and North-Western Company, the North- 
Eastern, the Great Northern, the Midland, and the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, with a third of the mileage and 
more than a third of the capital of the entire railway system, 
have declared for the second half-year of 1869 dividends ex- 
ceeding in every case six per cent. The Boards of all these 
Companies have been solemnly and repeatedly warned that 
they ought to have confined themselves to their original under- 
takings, which form the mere nucleus of their present systems. 
They have been more especially reproached with the construc- 
tion of branches, and with their encroachments on districts 
which were entirely beyond the province of their early pro- 
moters. Above all, they have been told that, whatever 
might be the needs of the country or their own hopes of 
profit, their first duty to their shareholders was, from the date 
of the advice of their gratuitous counsellors, to close their 
capital accounts. The Directors of Companies have made 
many mistakes, but they would have committed far more ex- 
travagant blunders if they had listened to recommendations 
which were frequently founded on ignorance, and more often 
on sinister interest. ‘The London and North-Western Railway, 
which once reached from London to Birmingham, and after- 
wards to Liverpool, now extends to Swansea, to Hartlepool, 
and to Carlisle. The local Midland Railway has spread south- 
ward to London and northward to Carlisle, and, by its own lines 
or by running powers, it connects Lynn with Newport in Mon- 
moutlishire. ‘Che North-Eastern and the Lancashire and York- 
shire are networks of branch lines, although some parts of their 
railways form sections of through routes. Of all the great 
Companies the Midland has of late years made the largest 
additions to its capital. The extension through Derbyshire 
to join the Manchester Sheffield and Lincolnshire for the 
purpose of obtaining access to Manchester and Liverpool, the 
direct line through Sheffield, and especially the new line from 
Bedford to London, have cost many millions; but the half- 
yearly dividend on the increased capital is at the rate of six 
and a-half per cent., and the Directors in their Report 
attribute a large proportion of the great increase of traflic to 
the costly access to London. Some of the principal share- 
holders during the panic induced the Board to apply to Par- 
liament for power to abandon the Settle and Carlisle line, 
which will cost about two millions; but it was clearly proved 
that a second through line from London to Carlisle would 
greatly promote the public interest, and by this time the 
Midland proprietors are probably almost unanimous in their 
belief that the rejection of their application was fortunate for 
themselves. 


Of the other great Companies, the London and South- 
Western and the South-Eastern have paid moderate dividends. 
The Brighton Company would have paid the small dividend 
of one and a-half per cent. but for the ruinous accident at 
New Cross, which will cost the Company two thousand times 
the gross receipts from the train. The Great Eastern Rail- 
way, traversing an exclusively agricultural district, possesses 
less natural elasticity of resources than any other English line 
of nearly equal magnitude; but its receipts have sufficed to 
pay off a vast mass of floating debt, and now, after meeting 
fixed charges in full, the Company has been able to pay a 
fractional dividend to the ordinary shareholders. The Great 
Western, which adopts the inconvenient practice of ending the 
half-year with Jan instead of December, has not yet 
published its Report; but the great improvement in the tratlic 
receipts will produce its effect on the dividend, and the pro- 


spects of the Company would be cheerful but for the constant 


expenditure which must be incurred in transforming the broad 
gauge to the narrow, or rather by replacing the rolling stock 
which will be rendered useless by the alteration. On the 
other hand, Great Western shareholders will, with increasing 
prosperity, derive a great advantage from the unusually large 
proportion of their debentures and preference stocks to their 
ordinary capital. An able writer has im a recent work 
wound up an invective against English railway management 
by asserting, in an invidious tone, the undeniable proposition 
that they are all in debt. He might have added that the 
prosperous Companies would be far poorer than at — if 
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debentures. The Londor: and North-Western Company pays 
for the present half-year at the rate of four per cent. to its 
debenture stockholders, and at the rate of seven per cent. to 
its shareholders. It is idle to suggest that it would be better 
for the proprietary to divide the whole net receipts in equal 
proportions. The French law or custom allows Railway 
Companies to issue debentures in a much higher ratio to their 
shares, and it is through the adoption of this practice that 
several of them are enabled to pay the dividends which excite 
the envy and astonishment of English shareholders, The 
Great Western Company has had an unusually large part of 
its capital raised in the form of preference shares, and it has 
the usual proportion of debenture debt. As it now pays all 
fixed charges in full, with a surplus for dividend, the ordi- 
nary shareholders will henceforward reap the exclusive benefit 
of the inevitable increase of traflic and of profit. One per 
cent. of net receipts, after paying working expenses, will 
be nearly multiplied by three before it assumes the form 
of dividend. In common with other Companies, the Great 
Western is at present commuting its terminable debentures into 
debenture stock; and there can be little doubt that a large 
part of the amount which is still due on debentures will be 
placed at four per cent. It happens that the prospective 
advantage which results from large proportional amounts of 
fixed preference will chiefly accrue to Companies which in 
their former struggles with adversity have found it difficult or 
impossible to issue ordinary stock. In general it may be 
assumed that, when the net receipts of a railway exceed five 
per cent., it is for the interest of the ordinary shareholders 
that the debenture debt and the preference stock should be 
exceptionally large. The small outlying lines which at 
present pay little or no dividend have seldom or never injured 
private investors, if only the interest on their debentures is 
regularly paid. The shares were issued to contractors at rates 
corresponding to their supposed value, in nominal amounts 
exceeding both the actual cost of the lines and a reasonable 
profit. ‘The contractors in many instances made disadvan- 
tageous bargains; but the compassion which is felt fur a loss 
in commercial speculation is less acute than the pity which 
attends ihe sacrifice of private investments. In general 
railway property is sound in character and progressive in value. 


COUNT DARU’S DECLARATION, 


OLLIVIER has retired from the temporary prominence 

e conferred on him by his first speech in the Corps 
Législatif, and the real chief of the French Cabinet has come 
to the front. No one can read M. Danu’s reply to M. Jutes 
Favre without feeling that the speaker is, and knows that he 
is, the backbone of the Ministerial combination. M. Darv’s 
position is analogous in some respects to that held by Mr. 
Gvapstone in Lord Patmerston’s last Administration. M. 
Otuivier, like Lord Patwersrox, is a man of great and 
various powers, and in the present situation of France it is 
highly desirable that he should be in office. But the hopes 
of Liberal Frenchmen are fixed upon his colleague. Count 
Daru has entered the Ministry upon his own terms, and he 
held out against all persuasion until he could obtain them, 
M. Ottivier, on the contrary, has all along had several 
alternative programmes. ‘To say this is not to impute any 
dishonesty to the Minisrer of Justice. His theory is that 
there are more roads than one by which France may reach 
liberty. Long before the Euprror had given up Personal 
government M. Oxtivier had dreamed that Personal govern- 
ment itself might be made to minister to this end; and since 
the great change of last year he has looked alternately to the 
Right and to the Left for allies in the work he was 
about to undertake. His main object has been to get a 
majority behind him. There is something to be said for 
this policy, though we think M. OLLivier misconceived the 
situation when he supposed such tactics to be appli- 
cable to the present condition of France. He probably 
argued that the one thing needful for the country was self- 
government, and that it was even better that for a time 
self-government should be scarcely distinguishable from the 
system it had superseded, than that its establishment should 
be delayed or endangered. 'Ihis we believe to be the ex- 
planation of his wish to conciliate the Right. It could give 
him the numerical strength he wanted, and it would not 
force him to use this strength in any way which might 
be disagrecable to the Emperor. Like the driver of an un- 
willing horse, he was willing to let the old majority take 
its own way in starting in the belief that, when its initial 


might have been sufliciently pertinent if there had been no 
one to reckon with except the Emperor and the Right. But 
the Liberal party in France had been too much encouraged 
by the Emperor’s concessions to put up with this sort of 
charioteering. It would not have served M. OLtivier’s 
purpose to consolidate the Chamber into two parties, and to 
see all the Liberal members relegated to the Opposition 
benches. The Exreror might not have thought the simple 
substitution of M. Ottivier for M. Rovner an adequate com- 
pensation for all he had surrendered, and the Right would 
not have felt secure against revolution if it had not seen a 
proper complement of Liberals on its own side of the House, 
Besides, it is doing M. Ottivier no more than justice to 
say that office under these conditions would have no charms, 
To make the Right liberal against its will, to attract to 
his side the practical Liberals, leaving the Irreconcilables 
of all shades to an endiess cycle of fruitless declamation, 
this no doubt would have been very pleasant to him. But 
to cast in his lot with the Imperialists pure and simple, 
and to be the Minister of a Personal Government veneered by 
Constitutionalism, was not to his taste, and, alike from public 
and private motives, he was driven at last to make terms with 
the Parliamentary Liberals. 

It was inevitable that the latter should be the domi- 
nant element of a Cabinet formed under these circum-. 
stances. MM. Daru and Burret have not sought office; 
they have been sought by it. ‘They have entered the Minis- 
try not simply to govern France or to help. it to govern 
itself. Their object is to govern it and to help it to govern 
itself in a certain way. Men who know their own minds, and 
who are always of the same mind, have often an advantage 
in the conduct of business over men of far greater versatility 
and resource. And in this case it is not merely firnmess and 
definiteness of purpose that gives the Left Centre its strength 
in the Cabinet. It has also the power at any moment to reduce 
M. OLtivier to a yet worse strait than that in which he found 
himself when he originally turned to it for help. If M. 
Daku were to resign oilice, the contidence of the Liberal party 
in the Government would be gone. M. Oxttvier would no 
longer be in possession of a political raison d’étre. He would have 
to combat revolution without the support which, as the Emperor 
has tacitly confessed, is essential to combat it successlully. If 
the weapons by which it was kept under in 1851 had not lost 
their old virtue, Napoteos II. would not have voluntarily laid 
them aside eighteen years later. If the faith of the French 
Conservatives in an Imperialist saviour had not lamentably 
failed them, they would never have turned for protection to 
that Parliamentary Liberalism which in 1851 they were 
anxious to get rid of at any cost. There is no certainty there- 
fore that, in the event of a schism between the Minister of 
Justice and the Minister of Foreign Arrairs, the former 
wouid not be deserted by the very powers on which he 
has mainly relied. He might sacrifice M. Daru to keep the 
Euperor and the Right, and find after all that M. Daru had 
carried both with him. 

Such are some of the considerations which give so much 
importance to Count Darv’s speech. We feel as we read it— 
the Corps Législatif felt as they heard it—that it is the utter- 
ance of a man who has the power and the will to make good 
his words, and who for that very reason is the less likely to 
have to do so. Nothing could be more sutisfactory than 
the tone and substance of his declaration. The Ministers, 
he said, are united among themselves, and if a similar union 
should prove not to exist between them and the Chambers, 
they will not hesitate to give the Emperor his choice whether 
he will keep his Legislature and disiniss his Cabinet, or keep 
his Cabinet and dissolve his Legislature. At the same time, 
Count Daru protested against being called on to state what 
the Cabinet would do to-morrow before they had yet begun 
the work of to-day. We have on our hands, he said, @ 
Parliamentary Reform Bill, a Municipal Reform Bill, a Press 
Prosecution Bill, a Public Safety Bill, a Decentralization 
Bill, an Industrial Enquiry, and a Budget. And with all 
this before us, we have had, ever since we came into office, ” 
to give the mornings to oflicial business, the afternoons 
speech-making, and the nights to the suppression of riots. 
‘the obvious inference from this appeal is that, in the 
opinion of M. Daru, the country should be content with a 
Chamber which, under the threat of dissolution, may be 
trusted to do the Ministers’ bidding, and that the Chamber 
itself should not provole unnecessary debates. It must no’ 
be forgotten, however, tliat there is another side to this ques- 
tion, and one which Count Darv, with all his honesty and 
firmness, perhaps because of his honesty and firmness, has nob 
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properly recognised. He is conscious that the Cabinet is 
acting, and is resolved to go on acting, in full sympathy 
with the real wishes of the country. But he seems hardly to 
attach enough weight to the fact that the country knows 
that the Ministers are left to ascertain these wishes by the 
light of their own instincts. Observation of the Corps Légis- 
latif will help them nothing, for the Corps Législatif does not 
represent France. It is to the interest of the Ministers them- 
selves to put an end to this unsatisfactory state of things. A 
Parliamentary Cabinet must always govern at a disadvantage 
when it has no proper Parliament at its back. Even if it can 
always count upon divining the mind of the people, it cannot 
count upon the people being equally sure that its mind has been 
divined rightly. How soon the Reform Bill should be intro- 
duced, and how speedily the dissolution should follow upon its 
adoption, are questions which the Ministers must determine for 
themselves; but that both Reform Bill and dissolution should 
come with the least delay possible, is a point upon which it is 
surprising that two opinions should be entertained. 


THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY AND THE 
EDUCATION BILL. 


R. FORSTER’S Education Bill bears on the religious aspect 

A of the question in three ways—in the preliminary recog- 
nition of existing Denominational schools; in the power given 
to the School Boards to assist Denominational schools, whether 
now existing or hereafter to be established ; and in the liberty 
entrusted to them of teaching what religion they please in 
such new schools as they may set up. In determining 
whether additional public school accommodation is required 
for any district, the Education Department are instructed to 
“take into consideration every elementary school, whether 
“ public or not, and whether actually situated in the Schcol 
“District or not, which in their opinion gives efficient 
“elemeniary education, and is suitable for the children of 
“such district.” By another clause in the Bill it is provided 
that a refusal on the part of the managers or teacher 
of any school either to make the proper returns, or to allow 
the Government Inspector to inspect the school or examine 
the scholars, shall exclude such school from consideration. 
From the definition of “suitable” given in Mr. Forster's 
speech it is to be presumed that a district in which, though 
the number of schools is sufficient, the number of schools 
accepting a conscience clause is not sufficient, will not be 
regarded as possessing the required public school accom- 
modation. But as the expression used is “suitable for the 
“children of such district,” it may perhaps be contended 
thit the clause gives power to the Education Department to 
consider whether in the particular district to which the 
Teturn relates there are any parents requiring to have their 
consciences protected. It is probable, however, that the 
number of schools refusing to accept the new conscience 
clause will be very small, and for the purposes of the present 
inquiry they need not be taken into account. In all districts, 
therefore, in which the voluntary zeal of one or more 
denominations has provided an adequate number of schools in 
which is given an efficient elementary education, not coupled 
with any conditions inconsistent with the parents’ freedom of 
conscience, everything will go on as before. There will be 
no School Board and no local rates. Even in districts which 
do not answer to these requirements a year will be allowed 
for supplying them by voluntary effort. We do not expect 
that local effort will do much in this way. Wherever there 
is both educational zeal and money, private liberality will 
probably have becn already taxed to the utmost. There may be 
parishes here and there in which, though the clergyman, being a 
disbeliever in the virtue of education, has not hitherto been 
at the trouble of providing a school, he may be roused to do 
80 by the fear of having it provided for him. But these 
cases will be few. More often, where such indifference 
exists, it will be proof even against the prospect of the in- 
troduction of a School Board. It is possible, however, that 
in parishes in which the clergy have no means of raising the 
necessary funds, and are at the same time anxious to keep 
education in the hands of the Church, something may be 
dene, by voluntary organizations, in the shape either of the 
National Society or of some new society established for this 
special purpose. It will be open, of course, to Dissenters to 
e the same step towards increasing the number of their 
schools, but it may be doubted whether they will not in most 
Mstances prefer to await the creation of a School Board. If 
any really important effort is made by denominational zeal 
towards averting the application of the Act, it will probably 
be contined to the Church of England and the Roman Catholics. 


Supposing this effort to fail, or not to be made, the creation 
of a School Board will follow as a matter of course, and 
as soon as these bodies come into existence they will have the 
option of assisting the schools they find in being or of setting 
up schools of their own. Their action in this respect will be 
determined mainly by local consideratiogs. In country 
parishes, where the clergyman is popular and Dissent not 
strongly represented, the Church school will probably be 
enlarged to meet the requirements of the district; where 
the clergyman is popular, and there is at the same tig, 
a large body of Dissenters, the same end will be effected 
by the enlargement of both schools. In country parishes 
where the clergyman is unpopular, or where Dissent takes 
a strongly antagonistic shape, the School Board will set up 
a school of its own, in which the Dissenting school will be 
likely in the long run to merge. In large towns where the 
Council is liberal and energetic, existing schools will pro- 
bably be helped at the same time as new schools are founded. 
In the smaller towns the same considerations will come into 
play as in the country districts, except that the estimation in 
which the clergy are held will be the compound result of the 
popularity and unpopularity of the clergy of the several parishes 
comprised in the borough. Where it is determined to found 
new schools, tlie School Board will have to determine whether 
the doctrines taught shall be those of the Church of England, of 
some one Dissenting body, of the Comtist sect, or of any other 
theological creed or no-creed. Where even a bare majority 
of the Board is in favour of any definite form of belief, thas 
will be the religious teaching adopted in the school, and the 
followers of all other faiths will have to take refuge under the 
conscience clause. In a majority of cases, however, it may 
be expected that the favoured theology will be that residuum 
of conflicting doctrines which enjoys the imposing but decep- 
tive title of “Our Common Christianity.” As it happens 
almost invariably that when the attempt is made to reduce 
Our Common Christianity to a formula it is found that it can- 
not be taught without bringing in some variety of Particular 
Christianity, this selection will ultimately resolve itself into 
the reading of a chapter from the Bible at the beginning of the 
day’s work—a compromise which is itself open to the objection 
that if the Old and New Testaments are read in order, the’ 
result may hardly tend to edification, while, if isolated chapters 
are read at the discretion of the master, a very decided bias 
may be communicated to the doctrinal impression left on the 
minds of the listeners. Still, if the conscience clause is 
operative at all—a point upon which we will not now enter— 
it will be as much so in this as in any other case; and those 
who object to have the schoolmaster’s notions of Our Common 
Christianity set forth in a series of Biblical selections will 
have the power of withdrawing their children during the time 
devoted to this object. 


On the whole, it may’ be said that, as regards Denomi- 
national schools, the tendency of the Bill is to help those 
that help themselves. It is clearly within the power of every 
denomination, supposing the money to be forthcoming 
within a year after the passing of the Bill, to exert itself to 
such purpose, that not one parent shall be compelled to send 
his child elsewhere from the want of a school belonging. 
to the particular religious society of which he is a mem- 
ber. If the Quakers or the Plymouth Brethren were 
only rich enough, they might cover England with schools 
of their own; and provided that these schools gave an 
eflicient secular education, and were managed under the con- 
science clause, the Education Department would be bound to 
determine that the amount of public school accommodation 
thereby provided was sufficient. If, therefore, any children are 
left outside the sphere of Denominational education, it can 
only be because the several denominations have not furnishwd . 
the required schools, or because they refuse to send their 
children. The latter obstacle is dealt with in theory, if not in 
practice, by a special clause in the Bill. The former is not 
one by which the denominations can reasonably expect the 
Government to allow itself to be influenced. If the Bill 
ignored their past efforts, or showed any exceptional favour 
to the schools established by the School Boards, the friends 
of Denominational education would have a just right to re- 
monstrate ; as it does neither, they have absolutely no ground 
for complaint. 

The one case in which there can possibly be any rivalry 
between a school established by the School Board and a 
voluntary school is where the former is a free school; but a 
free school can only be set up where the Education Department 
is satisfied that, ‘on the ground of the poverty of the in- 
“habitants,” it is expedient to dispense with fees. In the far 
more numerous cases where the School Board will content 
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itself with paying the school fees for poor parents, they are 
fettered ‘by the express condition that “no such payment 
“ shall be made or refused on condition of the child attending 
“any public elementary school other than such as may be 
“selected by the parent.” Whether Denominational educa- 
tion will be really a gainer by the provision authorising the 
School Boards to teach what religion they please is a question 
to which it is not easy to reply off-hand. Our present 
impression is that it will not bea gainer. In many country 
parishes, it is true, the religion adopted by the School Board, 
if it had to choose, would be that of the Church of England, 
or in certain exceptional districts that of the prevailing form of 
Dissent; but, wherever this is the case, the same School 
Board may be trusted to prefer the alternative of assisting the 
existing school. Where this rule does not apply, we fear 
that the result of making the religious teaching to be given a 
matter of majorities and minorities will be seen in highly 
undesirable debates both in the School Boards themselves and 
in the Vestries or Councils which elect them—debates which 
will lead to much Denominational ill-will, without in the least 
advancing the cause of Denominational teaching. 


HIGH LIFE. 


QO" all useless inquiries, one of the most unprofitable is 
whether the moral level of any particular stage or period 
of society is higher or lower than that of the past. It is easy to 
make out a case either way. The middle ages may sufliciently 
be pictured as ages of fuith, or as ages of unmitigated savagery 
and coarseness. Society in the days of Grammont, or in those 
of Watrote, did not shine in comparison with what may be 
drawn as the likeness of our own decorous days. If we appeal 
to the dramas of WycuEertey and Vansruau, or to the murder 
and adultery novels of our own days, it would be hard to say 
which is the vilest. The Tatler and the Spectator serve to 
reveal a life, both high-class and middle-class life, which seems 
to show that ours is not altogether a pejor avis age. The 
truth, not a pleasant one, is that every state of society has its 
own special cast of wickedness; and that it is impossible to draw 
a general comparisor: or contrast. On the other hand, we may 
admit that every state of society has its own special type of 
excellence and improvement. Now and then some single event 
happens which tempts us to draw headlong conclusions and 
sweeping generalizations. We have fallen on evil days; society 
is corrupt to the core; sin flaunts and flounces in high places. 
If from high life high characters are drawn, what are we to 
think of the general tone of morals in the face of this or that 
chronicle of scandals? From the known we argue the un- 
known. A mere accident lets us into the secret of the 
cabinets and saloons of great houses and high families, and we 
conclude that everything is rotten in the hierarchy of rank 
and high birth. Of course this is very irrational—irrational, 
that is, just as all other conclusions from imperfect and 
partial inductions must be. But not only will such conclu- 
sions be drawn, but there is something in them. We do not 
propose to say one single word about the horrid case which 
for the last ten days has been the subject of conversation and 
comment wherever two or three men—or, we fear, wherever 
two or three women—have been gathered together, from the 
drawing-room to the pot-house, from club-house to tap-room. 
And we lay this burden of reticence upon ourselves partly 
from the nature of the case, which can but be more nauseous 
the more it is stirred and talked about, and partly because it 
tells its own story, and we could not, even if we were disposed 
to treat it at all, point other than an immoral moral from the 
Morpaunt case. The Morpaunt case illustrates not so much 
the view that good society, as it is called, is in England in 
a worse state than it ever was before—which may be 
doubted, and it is a question which we, at any rate, not 
having lived in other days than our own, are stupidly in- 
capable of judging—but that good society of our own times 
has its special characteristics and tendencies and evils. This 
is all that satirist and moralist is safe in saying. And we 
cannot forget that we ourselves have won, it may be, con- 
siderable attention, and not a little misunderstanding or 
rather misrepresentation, for much that has appeared in our 
own columns on this particular topic. We suppose that 
Girls of the Period and Frisky Matrons and Semi-Detached 
Wives would not have been so much talked about, and so 
heartily abused, had they not had some recommendation 
of truth about them. And as it is quite certain that 
TuroruRrastus never meant to say that one of his cynical 
characters exhausted and included every individual of a 
certain station or profession or temperament, so we are not 
aware that it has been urged in any quarter that every un- 
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married woman from eighteen to eight-and-twenty was a'Givl 
of the Period, or that all young wives were of the Fri 

Matron sort. All that has been said was that there was a 
Girl—an English girl, and a girl of our own times—which 
was a social and moral novelty, and wanted a JUVENAL or @ 
Pore or a Sreece or an Appison to mark down and stigma~ 
tize. This has been met by the reply that the state of society 


which we denounced was a mere invention of our own, and. 


had none, or only the slightest, foundation in fact. 


This is the value, such as it is, of what has come out in the. 


Morpaunt case. We do not say, which is a small matter, that 
it vindicates the satire which has so often been appealed against ; 
but we do say that it ought to teach a good many, not necessa~ 
rily very bad, people that there is something in this our modern 
English life, some of its own peculiar ways in this actual 
society, which ought to make all of us, as for the moment it does, 
stare and gasp. No doubt infidelity in married life and un- 
chastity in single life are no very new things, and they are 
not likely to be much better or much worse in this or that 
century. The Kirty Fisuer of other days was just as 
popular and successful as the Anonymas and pretty horse- 
breakers of our own. But there may be degrees in corruption, 
and some forms of evil may be more mischievous and insidious 
than others. Or rather, one way in which corruption displays 
itself under any particular phase of society is that which the 
moralist of the time ought to fix upon. Society as it is has 
thrown off a good deal of its formalities; etiquette and pro- 
priety and conventionalism and the austere days of periwig 
and patches, minuets and dignity, are over. No one wants to 
revive them. But as we are a loose-zoned and free-and-easy 
generation, we must make up our minds to the inconveniences 
and dangers of this state of things. We detest shams and 
windbags and the affectation of virtue. Spades are spades, 
and if they happen to be used on the dunghill how can we help 
it? Vice is vice; everybody knows of it; everybody knows 
how common it is. We may therefore recognise it. It will not 
make us, we are told, incontinent and frail to know all about 
the incontinent and frail; to study their lives and conduct} to 
see how they came to be what they are; what can be said 
for them and against them; to analyse their sentiments and 
principles, and to familiarize ourselves with their manner 
of life. This is all very well; but these life studies are 
rather perilous work. Belgravia cannot study and imitate 
and reproduce Bohemia without getting a strong soupgon 
of Bohemia. It is quite true that to bring up young people 
of either sex in artificial ignorance of sin is certain to 
produce hypocrites and probably profligates. But to give 
them an equally unnatural insight into the ways of harlotry 
and immorality has its dangers. Those dangers seem to be 
facts. The case in view is a case in point. We are not 
saying that in this particular case there is anything wrong 
anywhere or in anybody; we trust that everybody inculpated 
may be able, as the most distinguished personage among them 
has been able, to free themselves from all charges heavier 
than indiscretion; but it all reads exactly like the very evils 
which in the abstract, and under general types, we—and other 
people—have so often condemned. ‘There is the same looses 
ness in married relations, the same give-and-take liberty often 
dangerously verging on the licentious, the same freedom 
of intercourse, the same slippery confidences and perilous 
familiarities between young people who are not married to 
each other, and perhaps are married to somebody else. There 
is the artless conviction that “ everybody does it in London”; 
that is, there is a widespread feeling, even among those who 
are not fallen—if they are not fallen—that vice is the rule of 
life. 

The picture which has been lately unveiled is but the novel 
of society in action. What are we to conclude but that the 
Oupa writers draw more from real life than it is pleasant to 
be persuaded of ? Weshould have been glad to believe that a 
sensational novelist was drawing a most preposterous fiction ifhe 
or she were to make a peeress and her granddaughter go to 
the Alhambra—of course without their husbands—under the 
charge, or taking charge, of a Guardsman or a rifleman. But 
what are we to think now? How far are these things specimen 
incidents? They seem to cover a tolerably large area of 
society, and to compromise something more than a single and 
particular set. We know, and a good many people will know 
to whom the knowledge will not be profitable, or who at any 
rate will turn the knowledge to a use which will not be edify- 
ing, that the English home—the English country-house—the 
trés grandes dames, London down in the hereditary mansion and 
London in the season in its saloons and society, is not alwaysa 
pretty spectacle. The Diable Boitenx has been taking the roof 
off our Madrid, and Madrid is not edifying nor clean either 
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in boudoir or drawing-room. Prudery is out, and modesty is 
not in. We have educated our young people as though 
Aupricu’s major premiss were the sole truth, i: morals as in 
fact :—All men (and, for the matter of that, all women too) are 
animals. We are taught in essay and sermon, in theory and 
practice, that healthy animalism is the first duty of man, 
and to let nature have her way is the safe guide of life. Bar- 
barism is no doubt a reaction against conventionalism ; 
etiquette and social propricties and stiffnesses may be so rigid 
that they break; but we are certainly suffering from the 
naturalism of modern society. 

One of the uses of what is called high society is to keep up 
a standard of, at any rate, the proprieties of life. Unless 
there is a courtly, conventional, decorous, and _high-polite 
manner, and even stiffness of intercourse in society, society is 
no better than a vulgar crowd. Anda crowd of great folks 
with coarse ways of thinking and coarse ways of talking is 
much more intolerable than the life of a tap-room. It is 
certain that in England for a good many years we had a certain 
dignity —stupid, formal, and frumpish it may be—and a 
certain standard in the Court. The Court of the English 
sovereign is now only an historical institution, but it did 
some good, and now that we have lost it we are persuaded 
that it did more good than we gave it credit for. It was a 
standard. The Crown did give hints about moralities and 
indecencies. Lady Bettaston now and then perhaps managed 
to kiss hands, but the manners, if not the life, and sometimes 
even the life, of the deini-monde were not, as now, a matter of 
study and imitation. The line was not always kept with 
rigid pressure, but it was drawn, or it was believed that it 
was drawn. Nowadays, if a wife has not had an invitation 
from Lord Penzance, she is quite certain of getting every 
other invitation, for every house in London, no matter how 
notorious her life may be. We used to hear how Queen 
CuarLoTTe and Queen ADELAIDE managed to convey little 
lints which we never hear of now. They may not be con- 
nected as cause and effect, but it is a fact that, since we 
have had no Court in England, high life has sensibly de- 
teriorated—in the outside certainly. And more than this. 
Most of the gradations of society are now substantially effaced. 
Even a profligate Court, as in the Caroline days, very little 
affected the common life of England. But the life of Mayfair 
is, as far as morals go, the life of Bloomsbury ; the family life 
and morality of the great country-house is reproduced in little 
by the life of the parsonage and the suburban villa. There are 
no frowns and no cold shoulders in the highest places 
for fast young peeresses and for tripudiant matrons, and for 
loose-tongued and loose-mannered maidens; and while this 
continues—and it is likely enough to continue—English 
society will present a happy combination of all the sin and 
none of the conventional decency of Versailles with the insol- 
ence and vulgarity and brutality of a Saratoga bar-room and 
boarding-house. Basinghall Street and the Divorce Court 
disillusionize. Bankrupt dukes, spendthrift and profligate 
lerdlings, turfite peers, the noble habitués—and still worse 
the habituées—of Cremorne and the Alhambra, and who- 
soever, of whatever rank, to whom the lesson applies, must be 
reminded that they not only damage their own character, 
which is a small matter, but—and this is a lesson which ought 
to be read with whatever rudeness—that they are bringing into 
contempt, and perhaps into danger, institutions and systems 
with which we can little afford to dispense, and which are of 
far more importance than the fools and profligates who dis- 
credit them. Even levity and carelessness of appearances and 
mere youthful indiscretions in those who occupy high station 
damage more interests than we like to think of; and a recur- 
rence to scrupulousness and stiffness in manners is a reaction 
much needed, 


UNCTUOUS RHETORIC. 


Me: GLADSTONE has republished in the form of a pamphlet 
4 the speech in which he explained the provisions of the Lrish 
Land Bill. The political importance and the oratorical merits of 
the statement justify, and even call for, this temporary resuscita- 
tion, The dead season between its ephemeral existence in the 
daily newspapers and its solemn entombment in Hansard is thus 
converted into a period of active life. As between the first and 
second reading of the measure to which it relates, it will be the 
theme of discussion and examination, and as it will always re- 
main the authorised manifesto of the spirit and intentions of the 
Government,it is desirable that it should be easily and universally 
accessible. In the absence of a preamble to the Bill itself, decla- 
py | of the motives of its authors, even Mr. Froude might think 
the Prime Minister’s speech an authoritative historic document. 


or the purposes of contemporary controversy Hansard comes too 
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them, “rows of sepulchres for speeches.” From them there 
is seldom more than a recriminative resurrection, The orators 
buried there are unearthed, as the bodies of Oliver Cromwell and 
the regicides were, to be mutilated and gibbeted. 

At present we have to do with one or two sentences only of Mr. 
Gladstone’s address—sentences which do not throw much light on 
the Irish Land Bill, but which do throw some light on the 
character of the orator. Mr. Gladstone lamented, as he said, the 
absence last Tuesday week of the leader of the Opposition, but he 
raised a wail yet louder over the absence of the President of the 
Board of Trade. Amicus Disraeli, magis amicus Bright. Of 
course a statesman cannot be expected to shed tears as bitter over 
the illness of an adversary as over the illness of a colleague, to say 
nothing of the difference between a bronchial and a cerebral affec- 
tion. The degrees of political as well as of natural relationship 
must be carefully observed and reflected in a duly moderated grief. 
The man who declined to weep at an affecting funeral sermon be- 
cause the deceased did not belong to his parish anticipated Mr. 
Gladstone’s rule for the regulation of the emotions. In quoting, 
and, it may be, suggesting, the letter in which Mr. Bright expressed 
his hearty approval of the Irish Land Bill, Mr.Gladstone’s motive— 
and it was a very natural and justifiable one—obviously was to 
combat the false inferences which might otherwise be drawn from 
his correspondent’s involuntary absence. May we observe here an 
historical parallel? In the newspaper reports, the President of the 
Board of Trade is made to address “ My dear Gladstone.” The 
letter as read was to “My dear Mr. Gladstone.” Lord 
Stanhope, in the life of his illustrious kinsman, points out that, 
while Pitt always addressed the most intimate of his colleagues as 
“Dear Dundas,” Dundas responded to “ My dear Mr. Pitt.” In 
this fact he sees evidence of the awe-inspiring character of the 
great Minister. Does Mr. Gladstone refuse to allow colloquial 
familiarities in his colleagues? ‘The stately epistle which Mr. 
Disraeli, during his Premiership, addressed to “My dear Lord 
Privy Seal,” in explanation of some parts of his Edinburgh 
speech which had been attacked in the House of Lords, does 
not throw much light on this mystery. We await the pub- 
lication of a “Complete Ministerial Letter-writer,” or “Guide 
to the Etiquette of the Cabinet.” While Mr. Gladstone re- 
membered his absent colleague, and bore testimony to the in- 
terest which Mr. Bright had always shown in the Irish Land 
question, and the part which he had taken in framing the Bill, 
he forgot, we may note in passing, a colleague who was present, 
and of whom mention would not have been ungraceful. Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue is pretty well known to be the author of 
the Government measure so far as it is due to any single mind and 
hand. If Mr. Disraeli had been in office with Lord Mayo, in a 
Ministry charged with such a project as that of the present Ad- 
ministration, he would almost certainly have left to his Chief 
Secretary for Ireland the honour and responsibility of expoundiag 
it. Mr. Gladstone has often shown something of a disposition to 
efface his colleagues, and to take the words out of their mouths. 
Mr. Disraeli has not seldom exhibited a more generous de- 
sire to yield to them the opportunities which are legitimately 
theirs. In the case now in question, the importance of the 
measure, both in itself and in its consequences, and the large 
Imperial considerations bearing upon it, made it proper and 
natural for the Prime Minister to stand forward as its organ. 
The complexity of its details required and taxed even Mr, Glad- 
stone's unrivalled powers of exposition. Mr. Disraeli’s indul- 
gence is no doubt due in some degree to a conscious lack of this 
faculty. Details are distasteful to him, and sometimes scem to 
puzzle and confuse him. As Chancellor of the Exchequer he never 
seemed much to relish his own financial statements. Even alter 
careful instruction and coaching he was a little afraid of the 
Budgets which had been prepared for him by Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
Mr. Hamilton, and Sir Statiord Northcote. He never quite made 
out what they were about. If Parliamentary etiquette had 
allowed him to leave the explanation of them to the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury, he would probably have been relieved. It would 
not have been conyenient to have left the first explanations of the 
lrish Land Bill to#Mr. Fortescue ; but his share in it might very 
properly have been acknowledged. It is at least as great as Mu. 
Bright's. The fact that a political penny could not be turned 
out of the tribute which was not paid ought not to have been 
decisive against it. Mr. Fortescue is getting the blame of the 
Bill in Ireland ; he ought to have some of the credit of it in Eng- 
land. 

In reading the letter of the President of the Board of Trade 
Mr. Gladstone expressed his regret that the House of Commons 
could not hear his right honourable friend’s voice—* a voice,” he 
added, “‘which it always loves to hear.” As there was no debate 
on the first reading of the Irish Land Bill, the sentimental! yeara- 
ing after Mr. Bright’s voice which Mr. Gladstone attributes to the 
House of Commons cculd not in any case have been gratilied. 
Before the 7th of March, which is the day fixed for the second 
reading, or at any rate before the 21st, when the House will go 
into Committee, the President of the Board of Trade, we hope, 
will be in his place, bringing his voice bak with him. ‘nu tho 
meantime, it isa pity that Mr. Gladstone, whose vocadulary is 
sufficiently copious, could not have found some phrase less 
lackadaisical to express his own feeling and that of ihe 
House. Mr. Lowe’s affection both for the Prime Minister aad 
the President of the Board of Trade is well known. In spite of 
it, he must have felt in the mood, and disposed to imitate the action, 
of the shepherd in Canning’s nonsense verses, who fetched souti- 
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mentalists a rap with his crook, and declared that their sentiment 
killed him. The fact is, that until within a very recent time, 
there has been little “love” lost between Mr. Bright and the 
House of Commons. Mr. Bright’s reported taste for salmon- 
fishing did something to soften the hearts of country gentlemen 
towards him, though they could not reconcile his political with 
his piscatorial character. If they sought for a precedent for his 
favourite recreation, they would be less likely to find one to their 
mind in Isaak Walton, or Sir Henry Wotton, than in the fact that, 
according to Shakspeare, “Nero was an angler in the lake of 
darkness.” The relations of Mr. Bright with the present House of 
Commons are, however, very different from any which have existed 


before. The Parliament of household suffrage could more readily | 


tolerate Mr. Gladstone’s sentimental longings for his colleague’s 
voice than Parliaments less radical. The illness which has led 
to Mr. Bright’s temporary withdrawal from public life is also an 
extenuating plea. But, taking every mitigating circumstance into 
account, Mr. Gladstone’s hearers must have sat uneasily under his 
namby-pamby effusiveness. His language was, to say the least, 
singularly inappropriate. It would be natural in the mouth of a 
fervid young lady of the age at which curates become more in- 
teresting to the feminine mind than ensigns, in describing the 
discourses of her popular. preacher. It expresses the sentiment 
of rapt admiration, combined of a personal but Platonic attach- 
ment and of religious awe, with which the female devotee listens 
to the half-divine man. The feeling which finds vent in votive 
offerings of embroidered slippers, ornate braces, and other vest- 
ments intrinsically more sacred, would be well enough hit off by 
Mr. Gladstone’s allusion to the loved voice. Do Radical members 
from the manufacturing districts, the adulterating tradesmen whom 
Mr. Bright protects, and the railway directors over whom he 
watches with patient and untiring solicitude, respond to his devo- 
tion in this fashion? The keen intellectual relish with which Mr. 
Bright’s speeches are watched for has, in fact, little in common 
with the mawkish and puling sentimentality which Mr. Gladstone 
attributes to the House of Commons, apparently because he enter- 
tains it himself. Mr. Gladstone bears very little resemblance to 
Robespierre ; but he has his share in that Methodist-parson or 


Jesuit-priest element of character which Mr. Carlyle detects in — 


the virtuous terrorist. This vein discloses itself now in unctuous 
sentiment, now in that order of eloquence which Mr. Disraeli has 
christened “the sanctimonious,” and on his mastery over which 
he has complimented his rival. 

This characteristic of the Prime Minister accounts both for the 
intensity of admiration and for the strong dislike with which he 
is regarded by different people. It is remarkable that he has never 
succeeded in gaining any strong personal hold over young men of 
promise. Mr. Disraeli has beaten him hollow there. Considering 
the great things which the Conservative leader expects from the 
youth of a nation, he ought to feel flattered by the fascination 
which he exerts over young politicians. He is the converted 
Sidonia of a perfect army of fledgling Coningsbys and Tancreds, 
and the model, perhaps, of some adventurous Vivian Greys. 
There is a good deal that is meretricious in this admiration. Be- 
sides being what he is in himself, Mr. Disraeli is an interesting 
historical relic of the days when Lord Lytton’s Pelham was set 
up as the glass of fashion and the mould of form. The dandy of 
the pre-Reform Bill period, when dandies were sometimes men of 
intellect and agen is reflected in his gestures, attitudes, gait, 
and voice. He recalls the days of D'Orsay and Lady Blessington, 
when Gore House had not faded into a tradition. There is a 
frank and careless naughtiness about him which is more attrac- 
tive than Mr. Gladsone’s mi and buckram-dressed virtues. Mr. 
Gladstone would have had nothing to say to such a person as Lady 
Blessington unless, like a piece of common-land, she had been 
first reclaimed, had married well, had migrated from a doubt- 
ful suburb to an aristocratic square, and taken to preaching in 
the avowed character of Magdalen. Then, indeed, the case 
would be different. Mr. Disraeli is pleasant if wrong. Mr. 
Gladstone belongs too pron age oom to a more rigid order. 
This quality, however, stands him in good stead with graver 
persons than the fickle political youth of the time. It is the 

und of the fascination which he exercises over the elderly 
issenting mind which forms a large fraction of the wisdom, 
such as it is at present, of Parliament. His style of oratory, 
when it is not animated by a great occasion, bears a certain 
resemblance to that which Independent and Baptist legislators 
relish from their own divines. Nonconformist members compose 
themselves as in their — when Mr. Gladstone rises; and the 
hrases of admiration which are to be overheard from them in the 
obby are those which catch the ear if by chance a straggler gets 
entangled in the human stream pouring on a Sunday out of some 
Bethel or Ebenezer. Mr. Gladstone’s discourses are eulogized as 
earnest, powerful, searching, and as showing that his heart is in 
his work. The Prime Minister’s conscientiousness is indisputable. 
The more is the pity that it should lend itself to the show of cant 
on his own part, and to the reality of it on the part of a great 
many other people. He is, beyond question a parallel, the 
ublest statesman of his generation. The superficial eccentricities 
which make him the idol and the aversion of petty coteries are to 
be regretted as weakening the influence which he might otherwise 
exercise, and which his character, capacity, and services entitle 
him to exercise even more amply than at present, over the nation 
at large. 


INFALLIBILISM AT FAULT. 


— situation at Rome, so far as it reveals itself by outward 
signs, appears to grow more complicated every day. That 
the irritation is increasing on both sides is sufficiently obvious, 
but this may become, according to circumstances, an element of 
weakness or of strength. Few men are guided simply by the 
lumen siccum of abstract intellectual conviction, and it no doubt 
required all the adventitious aid which outraged feeling could 
supply to brace the energies and give point and consistency to the 
aims of the Opposition bishops. On the other hand, if it is 
correctly reported—and all available testimony seems to confirm 
the report—that they are now so confident of having the game 
in their own hands that they openly declare it to be “ impossible, 
both morally and physically,” for Papal infallibility to be affirmed, 
this unexpected issue of the struggle so far may lead, as it 
apparently has led, to “a very decided lowering of tone in 

Itramontane quarters,” but it has also produced a very decided 
increase of bitterness which may at any moment result in the 
adoption of violent measures and precipitate a crisis. The 
premature publication in the Allgemeine Zeitung, of the twenty- 
one proposed canons on which we commented last week, appears to 
have given peculiar umbrage to the authorities, who have suffered 
themselves to be betrayed into a childish ebullition of spite- 
fulness in banishing one or two suspected clergymen from Rome, 
and even threatening Dr. Vriedrich, the theologian of Cardinal 
Hohenlohe, with expulsion. Nevertheless the Court of Rome 
is said to contemplate the withdrawal of the obnoxious canons, 
though it cannot refrain from an undignified exhibition of tem- 
per. It is even reported that Bishop Mermeillod, one of the 
four compilers of the Infallibilist address, is prepared with a 
compromise, but he must have a very low opinion of the com- 
mon sense of the opposite party if he expects them to swallow 
it. They are to admit the Pope’s infallibility when he speaks 
“tanquam os et organum Ecclesi@,” which would leave a seeming 
loophole for anti-infallibilists like Bishop Maret to sign with a 
mental reservation restricting such cases to a Papal pronounce- 
ment in a General Council. But the formula is of course merely 
another wording of the old “ ex cathedrd,” which may be a con- 
venient dodge for getting rid of such awkward historical facts as 
the notorious heresy of Pope Honorius, but would not be allowed 
for a moment to limit the obligation of faith in Pontifical utter- 
ances for the future. It seems that only one of the English bisho 
Dr. Cornthwaite—could be induced to sign the Infallibilist address 

repared by their indefatigable primate, while three or four, 
including Bishop Clifford of Clifton, signed the protest against it, 
Even Dr. Manning therefore may perhaps begin to see the pru- 
dence of drawing in his horns, though an odd illustration ot his 
theological estimate of the question is offered by a sermon 
preached the other day by his particular protégé, Mgr. Capel. “I 
respect a hundred and fifty thousand times more,” said the preacher, 
“the person who rejects Christianity altogether than one who, 
accepting it in a modified form, denies or doubts transubstantia- 
tion,” or, we presume, Papal infallibility. It is always a 
satisfaction to know precisely where you are, and we ought 
to be greatly obliged to Mgr. Capel for the nice accuracy 
of his arithmetical calculations. “If I am to have infal- 
libility,” we have heard an ingenious critic observe, “I like 
to have it neat.” In Mgr. Capel’s, and therefore, we may inter, 
in; Archbishop Manning’s opinion, it is exactly 150,000 times 
better to be an infidel than a Protestant, or even—what is perhaps 
worse—a Liberal Catholic. And aceordingly we are told that 
the Archbishop, who will not tolerate a whisper of doubt about 
Papal infallibilit y among his own people, “has been to hear a 
saucy female controversialist question to him the existence ofa 
God, without losing his temper or urbanity.” No doubt such 
policy does make some proselytes, as well as many sceptics; but 
the former are hardly of a kind to adorn the doctrines of their 
adopted creed. 

The most crucial test, however, of the relative strength of the 
rival parties may be gathered from their methods of dealing with 
Dr. Dillinger’s published critique on the Infallibility address, 
where he openly arraigns the new dogma of falschood as well as 
the arguments of its advocates. His immediate superior, the 
Archbishop of Munich, has been urged to censure him, but de- 
clines on the ground that it would be inopportune todo so. On the 
other hand, the German bishops in Rome have met together and 
decided, with only two dissentient voices—those of the Archbishop 
ot Cologne and fiishop of Mayence—against passing any vote of 
disapproval upon the illustrious Professor. The newly appoin 
Bishop Hefele of Rottenburg, one of the most distinguished ameng 
their number, took up the cudgels in his defence. Nor have even 
the two dissentient prelates separated themselves from the 
Opposition. Indeed Bishop Ketteler’s comment on Déllinger ia 
the Mainzer Journal, though it is outspoken enough in its un- 
generous repudiation of sympathy with his old teacher, 1s 
studiously reticent as to his own opinion on the truth or the 
“ opportuneness” of the new dogma. He contents himse 
with condemning the abstract assumption that, if passed by an 
(Ecumenical Council, the doctrine would not be binding ; but then 
of course the question of fact always remains, on which Déllinger 
for one would evidently be ready to join issue, whether the parti- 
cular Council which decreed it was really (ecumenical or not. 
The impression left on one’s mind by Bishop Ketteler’s whole atti- 
tude, and which is alone consistent with the work on 
and Authority he published eight years ago, is that both his head 
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and heart are really with the ~ = but that he is terribly 
timid about compromising himself. His attitude is not a digni- 
fied one; it deprives the Opposition of his effective i * but 
it adds neither credit nor strength to the Roman party. e have 
dwelt on a former occasion on the very different representative 
weight of the rival factions in the Council, and pointed out how 
far more influential a body of Catholic sentiment, both numeri- 
cally and morally, the anti-infallibilists had at their back. It is 
no answer to this to say that, ina hierarchical system, bishops rule 
py divine right, andthat one bishop, even if he represents nobody 
put himself, isas goodas another. The Episcopate may be a divine 
ordinance, and may still be intended to be representative; and, in 
fact, any one moderately acquainted with ecclesiastical history will 
be aware that such has always been the principle held and acted 
upon in the Church. And the infallibilists, moreover, are the ve 
last persons who are in a position to ignore it. When Pius IX. 
sent out his circulars from Gaeta to ascertain the mind of the 
Church on the Immaculate Conception, he did not so much ask the 
bishops for their own personal opinions, as for an account of the 
general belief and devotional practice of their dioceses. In form 
at least he went nearer than any Pope had done before 
to collecting votes by universal suffrage on the doctrinal ques- 
tion at issue, employing the bishops rather as officers to preside 
at the poll than as judges of faith. Whether such a procedure 
‘was more in accordance with Catholic tradition than summoning 
a Council, or whether it was ever seriously intended to serve any 
further purpose than to give a fresh éclat and semblance of general 
consent to a foregone conclusion, are inquiries that need not detain 
usnow. It is sufficient to observe that so emphatic and ostenta- 
tious a recognition of the representative character of the Episcopate 
had never before been ventured upon in the whole history of the 
Church, and the Pontiff who is himself responsible for the in- 
novation can hardly afterwards repudiate the obvious moral of his 
own act. 
The rumours somewhat vary as to the precise nature of the des- 
tch of the French Government to Cardinal Antonelli ; but Count 
[a appears, at all events, in a private letter to Count Werner de 
Merode, to have intimated pretty clearly his opinion of the present 
state of “passion and agitation” at Rome, and of the results 
which might follow from any decision which should “seriously 
modify the position of our bishops towards the Pope.” He advises 
an adjournment of the Council till the present agitation has calmed 
down. Count Beust has written far more strongly, and Cardinal 
Antonelli is repurted to be deferring his reply till he can announce 
the accomplished fact. The proclamation of the obnoxious dogma, 
“with the utmost solemnity,” and in the most explicit terms, 
at the earliest moment, possibly on the approaching festival of 
the Annunciation, is even said to have been decided upon by 
the Court, and the infallibilists profess to expect that 680 
dishops will vote for it, though the Pope continues to com- 
plain bitterly in private of the stout opposition offered to 
the fulfilment of his wishes. The opposition to the “ Little 
Catechism” and the Schema de Ecclesid—hoth the work of the 
Roman Jesuits—has been so general and determined, that it is 
thought they will not be referred back for modification, but 
summarily rejected. Meanwhile the JVestminster Gazelte, which 
has long been at daggers drawn with the 7'udict, repeats, in con- 
tradiction to the quasi-ollicial statement of that journal—which 
is referred to as “being the worst enemy to the cause of the 
Church ’—that the Council will certainly be prorogued not later 
than the middle of May. ‘The writer goes on to observe pointedly 
that the signataries of the Infallibilist address are not 500, as the 
Tablet has asserted, but are “well known” to have amounted to 
only 430, leaving a minority of 326 more or less directly opposed 
to any definition; and adds that, while the signatures to that 
address were “ obtained by an active and urgent canvass, which 
deprived it of the character of a spontaneous manifestation,” nearly 
all the members of the opposition are ‘men not only placed in 
arduous posts, engaged in a serious share of the Church’s wel- 
fare, and brought in contact with the most active and intelli- 
gent populations in the world, but who have also, many of 
em, had especial opportunities of testifying their unfailing de- 
votion to the Holy See.” So much for the unanimous verdict 
of the Catholic world claimed by the Tablet for its own estimate 
of theories and facts. We may add that the clergy of Milan, 
who seem to inherit the old spirit of independence, of which the 
distinctive Ambrosian rite, still solemnized in their noble cathe- 
dral, is the appropriate symbol, have addressed a congratulation 
to their Archbishop “on his firmness in refusing to sign the 
address for the personal iufallibility of the Pope, and thus 
worthily maintaining the traditions of the Milanese Church, 
which, prior to Papal absorption and usurpation, was considered 
rather as equal than second to Rome.” ‘This is certainly plain 
Speaking. 
- We noticed on a former occasion Father Giatry’s First Letter 
to Archbishop Déchamps, of Mechlin, on the heresy of Pope 
ouorius, 1t has already reached a sixth edition, and has elicited 
& pretentious, but singularly feeble, reply from the infallibilist 
prelate; and now a Second Letter has appeared, which is even 
more uncompromising in its language than the first. Father 
Gratry reminds the Archbishop that the only available arguments 
qn reply to the case of Honorius and in defence of Papal infalli- 
ity are based on two great frauds, the first being what the 
Jesuit Pére Regnon has lately. called “a large and solemn 
sehood which remained triumphant for centuries,” and which 
us VI.,in 1789, said “might be set aside and burnt”—the 


False Decretals; the second grand forgery being the interpola- 
tion of Greek Councils and Fathers, especially St. Cyril and 
St. Chrysostom, by a Dominican monk in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Out of twenty testimonies for Papal | rerogatives cited by 
Melchior Canus, eighteen are taken from the False Decretals. 
Father Gratry explains how entirely he, in common with almost 
every modern Roman theologian, had been saturated with “the 
poison” of these two “great lies,” which has penetrated every- 
where, and how utterly his “ideas of history and ecclesiastical 
literature were upset” when he discovered the true state of the 
case. He proceeds to expose some audacious falsitications of the 
original texts, introduced by a German Ultramontane divine, 
Weninger, in a work published in 1868, and which has been just 
translated into French. No single question, he adds, of theology 
or philosophy has been so dishonoured by lies, bad faith, and for- 
gery as this of Papal authority. “I repeat, it is a question com- 
pletely gangrened by fraud.” The Ultramontane controversialists 
are briefly described as “ courtiers of one of the twelve apostles 
who desire to tell Christendom that one is all, and that the rest are 
nobody,” and a future is predicted when men will come “ from the 
North and the East, and stretch forth their hands towards a new 
West,” and when the lies will disappear for ever which soil the 
vase that contains the heavenly treasure. “That treasure,” the 
writer adds, in an outburst of impassioned eloquence, “is Christ, 
His Gospel, His Real Presence, repentance, remission of sins ; it is 
the doctrine of the Communion of Saints and the visible exist- 
ence of the Church ; it is the fact of life eternal the divine and 
supernatural life of souls. This treasure is immaculate, entire, 
certain, indisputably beyond the reach either of fraud or doubt.” 
For the details of this remarkable Letter, many of which will be 
familiar enough to readers of “Janus,” all who are interested 
in the question will do well to refer to the document itself. 
But it seemed worthy of a somewhat ample notice here from 
the high reputation and known antecedents of the author, 
as one of the first living champions of Catholic orthodoxy, 
and facile princeps for learning and philosophical power among 
the French clergy. Fifteen years ago he tells us himself 
he had not the faintest suspicion of the frauds on which so much 
of the current Roman theology is exclusively founded; probably 
five years ago he would not have dreamt of writing as he writes 
now. But the Council, and the Jesuit plot for making a cat’s-paw 
of it for the fabrication of their favourite dogma, has compelled 
him, as it has compelled so many others, to open his eyes to the actual 
state of the controversy. Infallibilism, had it been left to vege- 
tate in its old condition of a tolerated opinion, founded on real or 
affected ignorance, might still have had a long lease of existence, 
if not of power. ‘lhe infatuated attempt to convert the opinion 
into an article of faith has forced it into the daylight, and hence- 
forth belief in its truth will become an intellectual impossibility 
for every intelligent and honest mind. 


DIRT-PIES. 


SOCIETY, which was lately supping on horrors, nas taken a 
turn, and is now feeding on garbage; eating a quite remark- 
able amount of dirt in its daily life, and to all appearances 
not yet sated with its diet. e never remember a time when 
so many unpleasant things were so prominent and notorious. 
What with the Byron case, the Mordaunt scandal, and the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act, we have been crammed with horrible sub- 
jects, which seem to go on in an increasing ratio of nastiness ; 
each case getting worse and more frankly abominable than the 
last. The daily press has, according to its usage, contributed 
its full share to the Holywell Street literature of the day, and 
has dedicated its columns to the service of impropriety with a 
zeal worthy of a bettercause. In every drawing-room throughout 
the kingdom things have been thrust into the notice of young 
boys and girls, of young wives, themselves little moze than girls, 
which in those stupid and decently prosaic days when we 
were young were never spoken of before women at all, were 
rigorously excluded from the knowledge of the young, and were 
discussed ouly by men among themselves, and then in a kind of 
aside. But where men feared to tread women have rushed in, 
and the English world seems to be given up at this moment to a 
race of moral Mcenads, who are in thought what the Menads of 
= were in emotion—frenzied, unsexed, and utterly without 
shame. 

We are accustomed to plume ourselves on our modern civiliza- 
tion, and to think with a contemptuou. kind of pity on those 
miserable old times when Plato philosophized in the dark for 
want of the light so liberally bestowed on us, and when Aristotle 
wrote zoological nonsense for want of rightly comprehending the 
science of comparative anatomy: The women too of those miser- 
able old times are not to be mentioned in the same breath with 
our modern ladies; and neither the Penelopes of Greece nor the 
Cornelias of Rome are to be compared with our Miss Lucy’s of 
Bayswater, with the crowds of well-dressed ladies who thronged 
to hear the Mordaunt case, or with those young unmarried women 
who have signed the protest against, and go to hear discussions 
on, the Contagious Diseases Act, and enjoy the uncompro- 
nising frankness with which the Dialectical Society treats the 
most delicate subjects of human life. And yet perhaps our 
modern English ladies might profitably take a lesson from the 
women cf antiquity in one thing—their habit of keeping cer- 
tain subjects to themselves, and discussing in private matters 
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which, with modest women, make the presence of men, to 
say the least of it, awkward. The mysteries of Bona Dea, for 
instance, were strictly feminine; but a quite free and unembar- 
rasse_ kind of talk goes on between men and women about 
‘contagious diseases, prostitution, and the Mordaunt scandal; 
and unmarried girls give their opinion in public on questions 
of which it is only charitable to suppose they understand 
neither the significance nor the impropriety. They dabble 
in mud, and build up dirt-pies, let us hope as innocently as 
the children to whom this questionable kind of architecture re- 
presents nothing filthy or unseemly. It is the strangest reaction 
possible from the mincing prudery of the typical English Miss 
—that pink and white young person with dove’s eyes and 
blond ringlets who, according to our lively neighbours, blushed 
and giggled and said How shocking! at the most innocent obser- 
vations, who thought nature indelicate, and matters of fact more 
than dangerous, and who culminated across the Atlantic when 
she, or her sister, put the legs of the piano into frilled 
trousers, and asked for the buzzom of a fowl, thinking breast a 
noun substantive of doubtful sound and improper suggestions. 
We do not think that the next caricature of the English Miss will 
be drawn according to this pattern. We are afraid rather that we 
are setting an example of the strong-minded woman which goes 
even beyond the copy furnished by the Wild Women of the 
West; and that our national sincerity will show itself in a 
national exaggeration of type beyond all things distressing and 
disastrous. Only the other day a certain lady gave a lecture to a 
mixed audience of young women, girls, and matrons, with a 
sprinkling of youths and men, wherein she discoursed, among other 
kindred topics, on the righteous necessity of inculcating Malthu- 
sian doctrines on all women about to marry, or already in that 
blessed state; going courageously into the question of checking 
population by artificial means. This was surely one of the 
mysteries of Bona Dea best kept sacred to the privacy of the 
women’s apartments. 

In Edinburgh the feminine excitement about this Contagious 
Diseases Act is extreme. Old maids ask if it does not.mean the 
cattle plague, and popular preachers undertake to enlighten their 
ignorance. These popular preachers convene meetings, to which 
the fairer portion of their flock, young and old, are specially invited, 
to whom they lecture on the iniquity of trying to stamp out a 
scourge which they maintain to be the righteous wages of sin, and 
the divine method of chastisement. A familiarity with vice and 
its consequences is thus spread abroad among the young, from the 
contamination of which the girl of the past was absolutely free ; 
but we cannot say as much for the girls of our own time, who, only 
‘within the last few months, have imbibed an amount of special 
Imowledge, to our mind, almost more than what the most 
experienced matron need possess. Of course, there is no 
question of debarring women from any line of action they like to 
adopt. If it pleases them to advocate miscegenation, free-love, 
polygamy, or whatever other abnormal and erratic manifestation 
of instinct presents itself, they are and ought to be free to do so. 
But let them, if it seems to them the right thing to discuss the 
Contagious Diseases Act and lecture on the best means of check- 
ing population, keep their lucubrations strictly confined to their 
own sex, and not associate themselves with men when they are 
dabbling at their dirt-pies. We are aware that a large, and in 
their own sphere influential, body of men advocate the freest com- 
munion between men and women in dirt-pie making ; and think 
that even young girls are better employed in studying human 
life on its worst side than in seeing things through the soften- 
ing haze of ignorance. Yet the wildest advocates of female 
emancipation would surely, if brought to book, advocate some 
slight preservation of female delicacy. And; though ignorance 
of vice is not necessarily immunity from vicious propensities, all 
men would naturally have more trust in the girl who remains 
ignorant till taught by the experience which comes with maturity, 
than in one who is prematurely knowing. Things which matrons 
and married women might discuss among themselves with perfect 
y and dignity take a very different complexion when aired 

efore a mixed assembly of men and girls; and we venture to 
assert that no girl who has assisted at one of these discussions, 
and saturated her mind with all the details involved, leaves it as 

ure as she was before. It is of no use to attempt to divest 

uman life of certain mysteries, or to make the knowledge of 
things which all ages have relegated to experience and maturity 
common to the young; and there is a good old proverb about 
touching filth which is expressly applicable to the present subject. 
It is all very well to talk of taking things on a broad philosophical 
basis, and the absolute necessity of truth, and to plead Momo 
sum; but there are_certain questions which are not fit for women 
to handle publicly, and especially not fit for young women to 
meddle with. The instinct of mankind which has always held 
the purity of the maiden, and her comparative ignorance of the 
grosser things of life, as a sacred and lovely thing, is more to be 
trusted than the defiant daring of a small sect who would have 
nothing sacred, nothing veiled, nothing hidden; and among whom 
‘the maidens are to be noted chiefly tor the striking absence of 
the usual characteristics of their state. 

We do not want to see our women, married or unmarried, 
‘Gollish, mealy-mouthed, unpractical, or like the simpering Miss 
of the French caricaturists—a creature who calls nature shocking, 
‘and thinks everything indelicate that is not — in silver paper ; 
but neither do we want to see them restless, defiant, prurient, as 
€%o’many of them are at this moment; women who, without the 


intellect to lift them into fame, think notoriety the next best 
thing, and to whom the easiest method of attaining that notori 

is to do something so outrageous, so cynically in opposition to 
the ordinary ideas of feminine delicacy and reticence, that the 
world stands startled to take notes of their proceedings. There 
is nothing to these women common or unclean. It does not seem 
to them in any way indecent or unfeminine that they should be. 
siege men for their votes and signatures to a paper on a peculiarly 
disgusting subject : when they send written applications, signed by 
a private name dated from a private house, asking men of note to 
joi them, they do not think they have overstepped the modesty 
of their sex, or that they have undertaken scavenger’s work usuall: 
assigned to coarse-grained and rough-thewed men. They flatter 
themselves they have done a notable deed, and that posterity wil] 
approve if their own generation looks askance. But indeed the 
world does not want these women. They are not doing diving 
work by dabbling in mud; they are not helping on the social 
architecture of truth or beauty or goodness by spooning up their 
dirt-pies in the public highway. If women take to nastin 
from whom may we expect the conservation of purity, of deli- 
cacy? ‘The sacred flame which it is the appointed mission of 
womanhood to keep clear and bright did not die out in blackened 
ashes when the vestals were abolished. And humanity will bea 
sorry thing indeed if that flame ever does die out—if women 
themselves, by their own act and will, quench what they ought to 
maintain. We trust, however, that this new state of tltings is 0 

a phase, a moral epidemic which will wear itself out in time; and 
that our women may return to their right senses and proper spheres 
before they have attracted too much attention to their eccentri- 
cities; and above all, that they will leave off touching filth and 
dabbling in dirt, and wash their hands again in innocency—which 
is by far the better thing to do. We know that amongst these 
women are some absolutely pure, and as innocent as children. We 
look on them as the dupes, when not the victims, of bolder spirits 
and specious reasoning. These are not the women we mean, It 
is those who challenge public attention by the coarse publicity of 
their own proceedings—those who meddle with nasty subjects, 
not in sorrow for the occasion, nor with the self-respect and dignity 
of women forced into a painful position for a higher duty, but 
with a hard indifference as to what the world will say of them, 
and with an utter want of shamefacedness for themselves; these 
are the women we would recall, however roughly, to the better 
times when feminine delicacy was a fact and a social power; 
when men did all the moral scavenging, and to make dirt-pies was 
no part of a woman’s social duties, 


EQUALIZATION OF POOR-RATES. 

TIE measure which Mr. Goschen has introduced in regard te 
a new distribution of the burden of poor-rates is undoubt- 
edly one of great importance. Beyond its immediate practical. 
effect, upon which it is difficult to pronounce a confident opinion, 
it is still more important as indicating the probable tendency of 
future changes. The effect of distributing a large part of the 
charge for poor-relief over the whole metropolitan area has, in 
Mr. Goschen’s opinion, worked most satisfactorily ; therefore he 
thinks that we may safely make a further change in the same 
direction. If indeed we argue the question upon grounds of ab- 
stract justice, it is difficult to say why we should not at once throw 
the whole metropolis into one district. The huge wilderness of 
houses which we call London is divided by lines which may be 
explained by historical inquiry, but which can hardly be defended 
on grounds of pure reason. Why, for example, should Kensington 
be separated from Chelsea or from Whitechapel? In one case the 
line of demarcation is purely arbitrary, and the comfortable trades- 
man who lives on one side of a road is just as much or just @ 
little responsible for the paupers at his door as his poorer neigh+ 
bour who lives just across the way. In the other case, although 
the distance is greater, the connexion may be just as close. The 
employer may live in the West, and the labourer who depends 
upon him in the East; why should we make a division which 
leaves the rich with few poor to support in case of need, and the 
poor with no rich man to contribute to their support? If London 
could in fact be cut up into quarters, each of which formed a kind 

of social unit complete in itself, there might be some ground 
justice in the separation; but as it is manifestly impossible to 
draw any geographical lines which do not intersect those of social 
connexion, it is obvious that they must be to a considerable extent 
arbitrary. To this it may be answered that it is really im- 
possible to decide any questions of taxation by considerations of 
pure justice. We can at best merely make a rough approximation 
to fairness in such matters. The argument, pushed to a logical 
extreme, would lead us to the inference that we ought to have & 
national instead of a local rate. Kensington is in some sense re- 
sponsible for the pauperism of Whitechapel; and it is equally 
true that the country is more or less responsible for the pauperism 

of London. Remote rural districts breed a population whi 
comes to seek for employment, and unluckily also to crowd the 
workhouses, in the metropolis. Why should they be enabled to 
free themselves from the burden to which they have contributed ? 
Then we have all the troublesome questions as to the incidence of 
taxation, which are to be investigated by Mr. Goschen’s Com- 
mittee. Why should one man pay heavily because he has invested 
his money in real property, and another go scot-free because he 
chooses to put his money in the Funds? And, as a matter of fact, 
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‘we may ask, does the burden of rates ultimately fall upon the 


owner or upon the occupier? The question becomes so compli- 
cated, and it is so doubtful whether any principles are discover- 
able for fairly distributing the weight of taxation, that we prefer 
to fall back upon a simpler and much more important consideration. 
That system is the best which secures the most effective adminis- 
tration and promises todo most to check the growth of pauperism, 
Tf we could only determine what plan answered these tests, we 
might leave it to political theorists to adjust for themselves the 
principles of abstract equity. 

Here we are of course met by the ingenious persons who think 
it a sufficient condemnation of a measure to say that it involves 


an increase of centralization, The cry does not frighten us very 


much, because nothing is plainer than that, at the present moment, 
centralization is a thing urgently needed in many departments of 

vernment, We have no particular reason to suppose that the local 
authorities of London unions are precisely the wisest persons and the 
best administrators to be found, or that the public opinion which 
acts upon them is specially enlightened and vigorous. The fact 
is, that the essential condition of good local government scarcely 
-exists in London. If the dweller in Kensington always felt that 
he was pre-eminently a Kensingtonian, and bound to keep his eye 
steadily upon Kensington guardians, we should have a strong hold 
upon their behaviour. But as the most intelligent inhabitants 
are very often ignorant of the very names of the local rulers, and, 
but for certain quarterly visitations, would not even know what 
district they inhabited, it is plain that we cannot rely upon this 
external supervision. We are, for the most part, Londoners 
rather than Kensingtonians ; and a system which proceeds upon 
the hypothesis of a strong local sentiment is therefore very apt to 
break down; which is, indeed, the strongest argument against 
the present artificial arrangements. 

We therefore assume that no general aphorisms will be suffi- 
cient to decide the question, and that it is only by a careful obser- 
vation of the working of our arrangements, and by steadily feeling 
our way towards improvement, that we can hope to attain a 
satisfactory result. We come back, in short, to Mr. Goschen’s 
simple argument, that a change in the direction of equalization 
has so far worked well, and that we may safely go a step further. 
It might perhaps be disputed whether the changes which he 
enumerates are so distinctly advantageous. Thus, for example, 
the poorer Unions have received considerable sums from the 
richer. This is primd facie a good thing, but it plainly tends to 
discourage economy. ‘The burden is taken from the shoulders 
which feel it most and placed upon those which feel it least. The 
dislike to expenditure which is the one distinct virtue of existing 
Boards will therefore be diminished in so far as this change is 
operative. Again, we are told that the number of officials has 
heen considerably increased, but that the increase has been con- 
ducive to greater efficiency. The one Union which is fortunate 
enough to exhibit a distinct diminution of pauperism is said to 
owe its good luck to an increase in the number of relieving 
officers. We have seen different causes assigned for this happy 
exception to the general rule, but we are glad to believe that, 
in this case at least, a wise liberality has been productive of the 
desired effect. ‘Then various improvements have been introduced 
into the administration of relief, and the Unions, for example, 
lave been relieved from the necessity of bidding against each other 
for the services of good officers. On the whole, we have to set off a 
certain improvement in organization and a more effective manage- 
ment of various classes of paupers against a diminution in the 


aestraint upon extravagance. As that restraint is apt to be of the 


penny-wise and pound-foolish variety, and to produce temporary 
aecesses of excessive niggardliness, instead of judicious eco- 
nomy, we are very willing to take Mr. Goschen’s word for the 
fact of a distinct improvement. Changes, however, of this 
omer are unimportant when compared with those which must 
wsult from the proposed extension of the principle. The effect 
of Mr, Goschen’s measure would be that the main charge for 
indoor relief would be thrown upon the common fund; whilst 
the outdoor relief will still remain in the hands of the local 
One incidental adyantage anticipated from this 
change is that the overcrowding in workhouses will be limited. 
The immediate effect would of course be a desire on the part of 
the Guardians to throw as large a portion as possible of their 
am a upon the common fund; and to meet this, a rule would 
have to be enforced, limiting the number of paupers to be received 
in the workhouses, It would seem, however, that the ultimate 
tendency of the change would hardly be in the direction of such 
alimitation, It will ‘be difficult or impossible to maintain a cast- 
Iron rule upon the subject. There will be a steady pressure upon 


. the authorities to increase the allowed measure of accommodation ; 
nd as workhouses must in fact depend upon the amount of 


uperism, rather than pauperism upon the workhouses, there can 
no doubt that a relaxation will gradually take place. The 
teal advantage is that the central authority will have greater 


“power, and will be able to enforce its views more efficiently than 


under the present system, in which every change seems to lead 
to a long and doubtful contest between the Poor Law Board and 
the Guardians of the various Unions. But a further result will 
be to bring into greater prominence the vexed question of outdoor 
telief. Mr. Goschen says that it is quite impossible to throw the 
€xpense of outdoor relief upon the common fund; it must ob- 
Viously, from the necessity of the case, be left to the discretion 
of the local authorities. The question, however, remains whether 

cally mischieyous system, which can 


only be reformed on Hamlet’s principle of “reforming. it alto- 
gether.” The catechism to which Mr. Goschen was subjected the 
other day by the deputation from the Guardians, and the discus- 
sion with the members of the Charitable Organization Society, show 
distinctly how vague and the principles. which’ 
at present regulate its distribution. Nobody appears to know 
what “adequate relief” or “actual destitution ” means ;, or whe- 
ther the Guardians are bound to administer it; or, ifso, whether 
they would be doing good or harm. It is equally impossible 
to define the proper relations between charity and legal relief; 
and the search after a satisfactory test is as hopeless as that 
after the philosopher’s stone. Hyen the brilliant suggestion’ 
of setting old men and boys to learn their letters, in order to 
earn a right to relief, does not seem to find universal favour. As 
things go, it seems that a large part of outdoor relief is simply a 
distribution of money in aid of wages, according to the vicious 
system to which the new Poor-law was meant to put a stop. The 
City of London Union, we are told, gives a permanent supplement 
to the wages of dock labourers. In other words, it keeps a number 
of men hanging about in a state of semi-pauperism for the benefit 
of their occasional employers; and a considerable proportion, of 
the rates raised from hardworking tradesmen goes to help the’ 
large employers to compete with them by underpaid workmen. 
In short, it is becoming daily more evident that we have relapsed’ 
into the system condemned by all sound economists ; and that the! 
great test of an improvement in the Poor-law administration would 
be the diminution, so soon as it is practicable, of a mode of relief. 
which is essentially demoralizing, -. 4 
It would appear, then, that Mr, Goschen’s measure will leave in: 
the hands of the local Boards that part of the relieving system, 
which has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished, 
Every important reform will tend to diminish this system, and to} 
throw the real influence more decidedly into the hands of a central/ 
authority. This will involve, as a necessary consequence, great 
changes in the present system of administration, and may doubt- 
less be made conducive to many important improvements. It will’ 
bring out more distinctly the evils which result from our present! 
chaotic and haphazard mode of encountering a great evil, and the 
necessity of dealing with the whole question, as soon as may be,, 
on a vigorous and comprehensive plan. It would be altogether 
Haier to discuss the precise nature of the changes desirable ;, 
ut anything is so far an advantage which leads to a discussion of 
the whole question, and discourages that fragmentary mode of 
dealing with particular branches of it which is so popular at the 
present moment. 


SCOTCH LEGISLATION. 


COTLAND is not quite satisfied with the part which her 
representatives seem destined to play in the present Session, 
Last year several weighty measures were promised. A para- 
graph in the Queen’s Speech was devoted to Scotland and her 
wants, and from it great things were anticipated. This year 
the existence of the Northern part of Her Majesty’s dominions 
is ignored. Ireland will again take the prominent place in 
Parliamentary discussion. Wales will participate in the good’ 
things which are shadowed forth for legislation. The Isle of. 
Wight and the Scilly Isles will share the advantages of the Ele- 
mentary Education Bill and the other general measures which. 
will pass into law this Session. But Scotland, so far at least as the 
Speech from the Throne can indicate, might be an alien kingdom. 
This, it seems, is not satisfactory to the dwellers beyond the Che- 
viots. They evidently feel that their services—and no small ser- 
vices they are—to the existing Government receive but scanty re- 
cognition, and they begin to give indications of a certain restlessness. 
which, if a general election were at hand, might be pregnant of not 
unimportant results, But if the Scotch people would consider the 
matter calmly they would see that the apparent slight which 
has been ,put upon them is due, not to the Government, but to 
their own representatives, and to the system of conducting Scotch 
legislation through the House of Commons which has been in 
vogue for years. 

t has been the custom of the Scotch rrepesentatives to form 
themselves into what they are pleased to call a “ Scottish Parlia- 
ment.” They meet together in an upper chamber under their 
Lord Advocate, and there make speeches at each other and pass 
informal resolutions which are binding upon no one, and’ are 
often repudiated when they come before the House. It may be, 
and no doubt is, convenient and suitable to hold these embryo 
caucus meetings for the discussion of purely local matters, ag, for 
instance the settlement of the clauses of a County Road Bill; but 
when great and imperial questions of probable application to Eng- 
land and to Ireland, such as last year’s measure for the establish- 
ment of National Education, are before the House, much harm is 

roduced by such private and unrecognised assemblings. They 
fine discredit upon Scotch legislation, It is not seemly to see a 
member rise on one side of the House and assert that such a 
thing occurred in the“ Tea-room,” and amember on the other side 
deny it and aver the contrary. It does not conduce to the dignity 
of Scotland to read of an honourable gentleman twitting the Lord 
Advocate with certain expressions used in this “ Tea-room ” which 
he would not repeat in the House, or to find one faction of her 
representatives insisting upon some “understanding ” come to at 
those meetings, and another faction repudiating it. If business were 
expedited by this means the inconvenience and unseemliness of 
such exhibitions might be overlooked. But the reverse is the 
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case. The eventful course of last year’s Education Bill showed | bringing into the world bastard children stamped with the shiging 


that, far from expediting Scotch legislation, those meetings may | of incest. 


sometimes seriously retard it. Trivial difficulties were raised at 
them which members never would have had courage to raise in 
the House, and those difficulties became fixed in men’s minds 
aud magnitied into importance. An “ understanding ” was come to 
‘to-day which became a misunderstanding to-morrow; and an 


Or, to take an extreme case, if a man had contracted 
an irregular Scotch marriage with one sister, and after her death 
had in England legally married another, what would be the con. 
dition of the children? Those by the first marriage would be 
| regarded as of doubtful legitimacy in England, while they would 
have all the rights of lawfully begotten children in Scotland, 


air of vacillation and incoherence was thus thrown over the con- Those by the second marriage would be legitimate in the South, 


duct of the Bill which not a little contributed to its loss. 
But this is not the worst feature of the system. 
the practical results of it,” as Mr. Disraeli said last year, “is 
that Scotch business is settled in a hole and corner, and the 
Scotch members degrade themselves to the position of a select 
vestry. There is thus necessarily a deficiency of knowledge and 
sympathy with the Scotch members which is not at all desirable.” 
Scotland, in the eyes of the House of Commons, instead of being 
regarded as an important part of the Empire, sinks to the level of 


an Enghsh Poor-law union, and English and Irish members take 
about the same interest in Scotch affairs as they do in the in- | 


ternal administration of a Welsh county. And how can it be 
otherwise? If her members insist upon looking at all questions 
allecting Scotland, however large and general in their scope, 


from a parochial rather than an imperial point of view, she _ 


cannot expect much sympathy in her efforts after legislation 
from those who are not her members, nor much knowledge of 
her peculiar wants and exigencies. ‘There is no special sanctity 
about Scotland to call for her business being conducted with the 
mystericus signilicance of the rites of the Bona Dea. There is no 
reason why Scotch questions should be settled ina Tea-room with 
closed doors, instead of being discussed, like English and Irish 
questions, in open Parliament. Nor is there any sufficient cause 


while in the North they would be deemed the offspring of a mar. 


“ One of | riage characterized by Scotch law as “vile, filthy, and abominable 


| in the presence of God,” and they would be disqualified from sue. 
ceeding to Scotch property, as being the issue of a marriage which 
is positively prohibited on grounds of morality and religion, Qf 
course the good sense of the House of Commons will not tolerate 
Mr, Maclaren’s proposal. But the fact of his having made it 
shows to what depths of Cimmerian darkness the narrow provin- 
cialism of the Scotch legislator’s mind can sink. 

When the people of Scotland look these things in the face they 
will be reluctant to blame the Government for neglecting their in- 
terests. Great ignorance undoubtedly has prevailed among those 
who are at the head of the Administration with regard to Scotland 
and her internal matters. Mr. Gladstone, it may be, has looked 
with no friendly eye upon the disinterested advice of the best of 
the Scotch members, and has yielded to the misrepresentations of 
the worst. But let us put down nought to malice, on, his part at 
' least. The biame does not lie at his door, but at that of those who 
have arrogated to themselves the duty of advising him. And it 
may be that more is in store for Scotland than she knows. Blessed 
are they who expect little, for they shall not be disappointed. If 
a new system of conducting Scotch affairs is started by the present 


' Lord Advocate, a considerable move will be made towards eman- 


why sixty Scotchmen should confuse themselves over matters of | 


imperial import, and exclude all who are not Scotchmen from 
their consultations. How this system sprung up it is probably 
not worth while considering. It has flourished now for more than 
fifteen years, and has passed unchallenged by Parliament and by 
the public. 
Scotland. A man of ability and independent character, who has 
the cunfidence both of the people and their representatives, has 
been entrusted with the management of Scotch affairs, and it is 
to be hoped that under him a better system will be introduced. 
But it is not these meetings only which give a parochial com- 
plexion to Scotch legislation. Scotch lawgivers seem to have a 
sort of pride in keeping their country as provincial as possible. 
Their object would almost appear to be to contract the scope of her 
political aspirations to the narrowest limits, and to confine their 
own exertions to the attainment of this enlightened end. And 
hence the dull respectable mediocrity which has been character- 
istic of generations of Scotch members of Parliament. Of course 
there always have been, and there are at present, a few brilliant 
exceptions. Lut to the ordinary run of them only one idea seems 
predominant in matters political. Jealousy of England and 
English institutions colours all their deliberations. ‘The words 
“that this Act shall not extend to Scotland” sound in their 
ears like the inspiriting music of the national instrument. It 
would almost seem as if many of them considered themselves sent 
up by their constituents for the purpose of inserting these words 
into every important Act of Parliament, and for little else. Last 
year etlorts were made to introduce them into more than one 
measure of general application, and this year the game has 
begun again, and the ball is rolling in the same direction. 
Mr. Forster’s Education Bill contains the cabalistic words, 
and probably this will be satisfactory to the representatives 
from Scotland. But suppose his Bill passes, and is limited to 
England, how will the yg of Scotland like it? They had 
their chance last year, and, through the headstrong folly of four 
or five of their Radical representatives who desired to perpetuate 
Scotch provincialism by establishing a Secretary of State for 
Scotland, the chance was lost. In most of its essential principles 
Mr. Forster’s Bill is almost identical with the Scotch Bill of last 
year. But the Scotchmen who make laws for their country will 
probably insist that its application shall be limited to England, 
and Scotlaud will see the sister-country whose backwardness 
in education she has hitherto despised forging ahead in 
that very subject in which she has complacently assumed to her- 


self a proud pre-eminence. Mr. Chambers has reintroduced his | 
Bill to legalize marriage with a deceased wife's sister, and that | 
Paladin of provincialism, Mr. Maclaren, the member for Edin- | 


burgh, has given notice of his intention of restricting the 
application of the measure to England and Ireland. 
perhaps the boldest effort that has yet been made to keep down 
any imperial aspirations in the Scotch mind. 


should pass. 
upon this point. But ee it does pass with the stereotyped 
words inserted, what woul 


| characterized her legislation of late. 


But a fresh era has begun in the administration of | 
' Land Transfer Bill, an Entail Bill, and a Game Bill. 


cipating Scotland from the thraldom of provincialism which hag 
Publicity is a staunch foe 
to jobbery, and the more open the administration of a country is, 
the greater the probability of honest work. Even as it is, the pro- 
gramme of Scotch business given since the Queen's Speech con- 
tains the promise of at least three useful Government measures—a 
If in addi- 
tion to these a Scotch Education Bill similar to Mr. Forster's, 
though with a few modifications applicable to Scotland, should be 
carried through in the wake of the English measure, Scotland will 
reap a good Parliamentary harvest in this the first Session of a new 
régime, 


THE LIFE ASSURANCE BILL. 


iv anything were necessary to be added to the arguments of last 
year in support of Mr. Cave’s Bill, the hi-tory of the Albert 
Assurance Company would supply it. But the measure is 
obviously one aid may do good and cannot possibly do harm, 
nor is it an objection that something more or something different 
might be done, or that, as Mr. Lowe suggests, the only safe thing 
is to deal with the firm which is represented by himself. If we 
were permitted to offer a hint for the improvement of the Bill, 
we should be disposed to consider the propriety of limiting the 
founders of new offices in their choice of names. It is certainly 
to be regretted that the name of the late Prince Consort should 
have become a household word in a painful sense. But in truth 
that name had been so degraded by association with cheap and bad 
articles of dress that it was an even chance whether an — 
insurer would be attracted or repelled by an office which h 

assumed it. It is sad to say that the name so honoured by the. 
Queen had become in her subjects’ ears less suggestive of silver 
than of Brummagem. That, however, was the fault not of the 


This is 


It may be de- | 
sirable or it may not be desirable that Mr. Chambers’s Bill | 
We express at the present moment no opinion | 


be the effect upon the marriage laws | 
of the Empire? The Scotch marriage law, as it is at present, | 
is probably the very worst that exists in any community | , 
emerged from barbarism. By the operation of their regular mar- | it may be, that may be selected for an insurance on the 


man but of his age. A band of clever and unscrupulous pro- 
| jectors and amalgamators have invented a form of Albert 
memorial which will be as nearly as possible indestructible. 
And they have taken similar liberties with almost every name. 
that signified stability or respectability. Indeed the good offices 
and the bad have adorned themselves with titles of so nearly 
| the same type that it is as diflicult for a casual observer to, 
| distinguish accurately their characters as to discriminate between 
the waiters and the guests who all wear white neckties at an 
evening party. Thus, when Mr. Cave tells us of the insolvency of 
the Mitre, we inevitably recall Macaulay’s lines, 

| Down, down, for ever down 

With the Mitre and the Crown ; 


' although we thus do injustice to an office of unimpeached 
respectability. We have a vague belief that something has 
‘gone to smash, but whether it be Church, Throne, or Con- 
stitution, unless we are insurers, we neither know nor care. 
Mr. Caye also tells us that the English and lish Church 
has been amalgamated with the British Nation, and the 
British Nation with the European; and it would seem that 
nothing more remains to do but to amalgamate the Euro- 
pean with some office which might call itself the Universal, 


or the American and Transcendental, or with the office, ——: 
ife 


riage law and their three modes of contracting irregular marriages, | of the last man. The plan of assuming virtue, with or with- 


Scotchmen hardly know whether they are married or not. 


suppose this Bill and the amendment passed, we should have | worth while to establish an office w 


But | out possessing it, has been tried so long that perhaps it might be 


hich should pretend to no 


lawfully married couples with legitimate children on one side of | more, and perhaps to less, than it could perform. The Selfi 
the Tweed, and, on the other side of it, men and women in the | Proprietors Assurance Office, if there were such a one, would, we 


same relationship, who had gone through precisely the same cere- 
mony, committing a crime which is punishable by death, and 


think, show a primd facie claim to public confidence. It would be 
dificult to say that insurers have not been attracted by these 
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names, and after all they may as well be guided by their fancy as 
by their desire to please or serve a friend, or their personal 
king for an agent of a Company who resides near them. The 
contracts of Life Assurance Companies exceed 400 millions, and it 
is much more likely that these Companies will expand their opera- 
tions than that they will increase their stability. In the abstract 


' we might desire to recommend life insurance among classes which 


do not now adopt it; but, if we are asked to put our advice into 
concrete shape by recommending a particular office, we may well 
shrink from such a ten e perhaps confine ourselves to 
general suggestion, but if the person whom we addressed pays 
any heed to what we say he endeavours to select an office for 
himself, and almost inevitably is captured and bagged by the most 
Jausible canvasser in his neighbourhood, Then come failures 
which breed distrust, and, as 1t appears impossible to secure the 
future, people determine to enjoy the present. Let us eat and 
drink, say they, for to-morrow we die, and life insurance is delu- 
sion. It is not pretended that the returns provided for by Mr. 
Cave's Bill would directly help proposed insurers, even if they 
were generally accessible. But it is expected that these returns 
will be canvassed by skilful and unfriendly critics in the press, 
and thus public opinion will be taught gradually and perhaps im- 
perfectly to discriminate between sound and unsound oflices. It 
iseminently true of such returns that they would speak to the 
wise, but need an interpreter to the multitude, and it may be 
hoped that an interpreter would be found. When Mr. Cave pro- 
mis s simple uniform statements which will enable people to 
compare one office with another, he means of course people of 
exceptional experience and sagacity. he art of manipulating 
figures has been too long practised to allow of any difficulty in 
presenting accounts which shall hopelessly mystify ordinary minds. 
An average father of a family might as well undertake to deter- 
mine whether a schoolmaster knows Greek as whether an Assur- 
ance Company is solvent. However, it is better to take what 
the Bill gives than to get nothing. 

The lirst provision made by the Dill is for the deposit by a new 
Company of 20,000/. with the Accountant-General of the Court 
of Chancery. ‘This deposit is to be held until the Company has 
a life-assurance fund accumulated out of premiums of 40,000. 
This is certainly a very moderate requirement, and it is difficult to 
see why the principle here adopted should not be carried further. 
The deposit of 20,c00/. is safe in the Court of Chancery, but the 
fund of 40,090/. may be dealt with at the pleasure of the Com- 

It is at least conceivable that these Companies might be 
treated like banks of issue, which have been required to hold cash or 
securities in a fixed proportion to theircirculation. It is admitted 
that an assurance olftice is not safe unless it holds a reserve pro- 
portional to its liabilities. If it does hold such a reserve, the proof 
that it does hold it would be easy. If it does not hold such a 
reserve, it ought not to be allowed to receive premiums. With- 
out exayye.ating the capacity of a Government Inspector, we may 
at least assume that he would be able to ascertain whether such 
a provision had been complied with. ‘The usual argument against 
interference with the course of business does not apply here. My. 
Bright would perhaps tell us that food of bad quality or short 
weight is better than no food at all, and he would be: right; 
but it cannot be pretended that a rotten system of assurance 
is preferable to none. Lesides, it may be doubted whether 
such a provision would not rather help new offices than im- 
pede them. At present we should prefer not to recommend any 
office to a friend; but, if we are pressed, we should probably 
say that there are certain offices of whose stability we entertain 
no doubt at all. We feel that in thus speaking we are doing 
something like injustice to other offices, whose only fault is that 
they are younger. Yet the solvency of such offices is more or 
less matter of opinion, whereas, by such a provision as has been 
suggested, it might be made matter of fact. In the next section 
the Government draftsman has displayed his wonted felicity in the 
use of words. It provides that, in the case of a a established 
after the passing of the Act, transacting other business besides 
that of life assurance, the life-assurance fund shall be kept separate, 
and shall only be liable for life-assurance contracts; and, “in respect 
to all such existing Companies,” this separation shall only attect 
contracts entered into after the passing of the Act. Reading this 
clause grammatically, “such ” an existing Company is a Company 
established after the passing of the Act—that is, a non-existing 
Company. ‘This is an example of the same kind of skill as has 
provided in the Irish Land Bill that a landlord “ shall take his 
tenunt’s claim into his consideration.” It might be useful if Mr. 
Gladstone could be asked to explain to the House of Commons 
what would happen if the landlord should say “that he would 
see the tenant damned first.” Slightly altering an ancient pro- 
verb, we might remind Mr. Gladstone that one man may take 
a horse to water, but Queen, Lords, and Commons cannot 
make him drink. Perhaps the reason why Parliament is so 
slovenly in its language is that it is felt that it would not be 
respectiul in subjects to use better English than the Sovereign 
when she addresses them. Another curious example of the 
use or abuse of language is the clause which provides that a 
Company may be wound up on the application of a policy- 
holder, but the Court shall not hear the petition for winding- 
up “until a primd facie case has been established,” which is 
a good deal like saying that the Court shall not hear the 

tition until the petition has been heard. We suppose it is 
or the sake of elegance that after one clause has mentioned 
“life assurance” simply, another clause specifies assurance on 


“human life,” as if assurance on canine or feline life was 
contemplated as a separate branch of business. The clause re- 
straining amalgamation is excellent in intention, but unhappy in 
expression. It provides that in the case of a Company which has 
obtained the consent of “ more than one-fourth = less than one- 
half of the policy-holders” to amalgamation, the directors may 
apply to the Court to sanction the proposed arrangement; and 
taking these words literally, it would follow that if more than 
one-half of the policy-holders consent to the amalgamation, the 
directors may not. apply to the Court. We should say that the 
substance of this Bill has received more attention than its form. 
It requires every Company at the expiration of each financial year 
to prepare a statement of income and expenditure, and a balance- 
sheet. It also requiresevery Company, once in every five years, or 
oftener, to employ an actuary to investigate and report upon its 
financial condition; and after such investigation the Company is to 
prepare a statement of its business. All these statements are to be 
deposited at the Board of Trade, and copies are to be supplied on 
application to shareholders and policy-holders. The statements, 
or abstracts of them, are also to be laid before Parliament, and of 
course they will be printed and sold in the usual way. The forms 
of the various statements are given in the schedules to the Bill. If 
they can be made more definite, suggestions with that object will 
doubtless be attentively considered. There are some points on 
which evasion is impossible, and the only escape from unpleasant 
disclosure is by falsehood. But on other points it is difficult to 
obtain compendiously any information that is valuable. Thus, when 
a Company returns among its assets “mortgages on property,” we 
cannot help remembering that “ property ” is a very comprehensive 
term, and would have included, for example, Overend, Gurney, 
& Co.’s celebrated fleet of ships. We have already mentioned the 
section which provides that a Company may be wound up on the 
application of a policy-holder; and we should add that, under this 
section, the Court, in determining whether the vote on is insol- 
vent, must take into account contingent or prospective liabilities. 
There is also a valuable provision, suggested by recent experience, 
that, in the case of an insolvent Company, the Court may reduce 
the amount of the contracts of the Company, upon such terms as it 
thinks just, instead of winding up the Company. This clause would 
have enabled the Court to frame a scheme for carrying on the 
Albert Company for the benefit of all concerned. As Mr. Lowe 
says, we tallc about assurance, but we have only probability. 
Perhaps under this Bill we may get greater probability than 
before ; but if we want certainty, we must look, not to private 
Companies, but to Government. 


METROPOLITAN TRAMWAYS. 


HEN, a few weeks ago, we expatiated on the demand for 
better cabs and hack-carriages than London has hitherto 
possessed, we expressed only one form of a metropolitan want and 
a metropolitan complaint. Had there been then in existence a 
Company possessing a sufficiently representative character to com- 
mand general support, and sufficiently equipped to avail itself of a 
rare opportunity, the upper portion of the London middle-classes 
would be now looking forward to an immediate emancipation from 
the tyrannical monopoly of unconscientious job-masters. But the 
hope which warmed the bosoms of bachelors and maiden ladies 
has been well-nigh extinguished by the want of a timely breeze to 
fan it. ‘The expectation which was temporarily cherished is be- 
ginning to fade into oblivion, when a new speculation of more 
comprehensive scope and more ambitious pretension is flaunted 
before the eyes of admiring Londoners. Three or four Companies 
propose to take possession of the largest thoroughfares in ditferent 
metropolitan districts, to lay down tramways on them, and secure 
the bulk of passenger tratlic by carriages expressly adapted to 
these new lines. 

Perhaps many people retain a sufficiently vivid recollection of 
George Francis Train, in connexion with a tramway which he con- 
structed some years ago in the Bayswater Road, to dispense with 
a long description of this half-American institution. A tramway is 
no novelty in this country, though a tramway for the especial con- 
veyance of passengers was unknown in London before the appear- 
ance of the eccentric person we have named, It is sufficient therefore 


to state that a tramway is a railway constructed for a large kind of 


omnibus which, instead of being propelled by steam, is drawn 
by horses. The first thing, then, is to lay down rails, either 
single or double lines as each case may require, and then to build 
omnibuses each of which will hold, say, thirty or forty inside 
passengers. Before we preceed to consider the modus operandi, 
and the cost which it involves, we may as well glance at the 
accommodation which it designs to produce. We will not allow 
ourselves to suppose that all the male readers of the Saturday 
Review are such superfine gentlemen as to despise omnibuses and 
those who ride in them. We know there are men whom no 
consideration would induce to ride in these useful vehicles, 
and many ladies who do ride in them complain bitterly of the 
heat, the crowding, the dirt, and the disagreeable company. 
We think the contempt on the one side affected, and the com- 
plaints on the other somewhat exaggerated. There are some 
omnibuses cleaner than most cabs, and, speaking generally, 
free from obnoxious company. There are others, we admit, 
in which the close proximity of dusty and deliquescent females, un- 
washed and perspiring costermongers, and dyspeptic babies, gives 
to the ten minutes’ journey the character of penal incarcera- 
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tion. But these are the cheap—indeed, emphatically, the cheap 
and nasty—omnibuses, contrived, managed, and driven solely for 
the benetit of very poor localities. They are not a type of the 
better omnibus; which, however, is too often a very inferior 
article to what any London omnibus is expected to be, and might 
easily become. No specimen of omnibus, with the exception of 
one or two running to the suburbs, is adapted for the general and 
secure accommodation of ladies. It is this want which suggested 
the demand for London voitures de remise. But the last-named 
carriage, although much cheaper and better than the present hack 
brougham, is still too dear a luxury for the purses of persons 
of small income. Therefore there is not only room, but de- 
suand, for a vehicle which, while not dearer than existing 
omnibuses, should be both cleaner and more convenient. Such 
would probably be the recommendations of the tramway 
omnibus which, if built on American models, would provide 
separate and commodious seats like arm-chairs for the passengers, 
would glide smoothly over the rails, would stop only at cer- 
tain fixed resting-points, and, we venture to hope, would be drawn 
easily by horses very different from the lame, tortured, and ill-fed 
brutes that now shock our gaze. All these characteristics, it must 
be admitted, are highly reeommendatory of the proposed change. 
The new vehicles, beyond all doubt, would be a great boon to 
that vast section of the middle-classes which inhabits the parts of 
Hampstead, Holloway, Islington, Dalston, Camden Town, remote 
from a metropolitan railway, and which has to visit the City every 
day. So far, a primd facie case is made out for the construction 
of metropolitan tramways. 

But there is a great deal more to be considered beyond the wants 
of the travelling public and the merits of the proposed accommoda- 
tion. To meet the one and grant the other a gigantic monopoly 
must be conceded. The main thoroughfares of London for many 
miles must be subjected to the jurisdiction of Companies which 
sooner or later must dominate over all their traffic. A vast portion 
of each road, now open to general traffic, must be excavated, re- 
metalled, and laid down with rails for the transit of large velii- 
cles whose overlapping bulk could not but materially interfere 
with all other kinds of carriages, whether used for pleasure or 
business. When we consider the amount of obstruction and de- 
struction whenever the sewers or the gas-pipes have to be repaired, 
the inconvenient and circuitous routes which are imposed on 
recalcitrant passengers, and the annoyance which the neighbour- 
hood endures from the presence of crowding workmen, we tremble 
to think of the state of the London streets when Parliament shall 
have sanctioned the contemplated tramways. How many plans 
are designed, we do not know; but, so far as we can gather from a 
pamphlet of Mr. Booth Scott, three of them, involving large 
cost and traflie, will either originate in or pass through the 
parish of St. Pancras. ‘There is, first, “The London Street 
‘Tramways Company,” which scels for powers to construct 
and work tramways along main thoroughfares of the metro- 
polis, north and south of the Thames. The schemes on the 
north of the Thames extend westward to the Edgware Toad 
(by the Kilburn Station of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way), and eastward to Finsbury Square, striking northward to the 
Archway ‘Tavern on the Holloway Road, and comprising, in 
all, 23 lines; the total length being about 21 miles of tramways 
and about 13 mile of single line. Mr. Scott proceeds to tell us 
that, “at the north end of High Street, Camden Town, the 
tramways will both be laid on each side of the Refuge oppo- 
site the end of Park Street; they will then diverge, passing 
the cab-rauk, one on either side, at a distance of 15 feet apart 
from centre-line to centre-line of tramways. When they have 
passed the cab-rank, the tramways again approach to within 
the usual standard distance of four feet, and are continued 
parallel one to another down the centre of High Street, and 
down the centre of the Hampstead Road to the north end of 


ne 
ue 


Tottenham Court Road, where they again diverge on passing the | 


‘Refuge’ and adjoining cab-rank.” ‘Then there follows a long 
description of the further route, with its divergences and conver- 
gences. Secondly, the North London Tramways Company has a 
scheme which extends westward to the Uxbridge Road, near 
Addison Road North ; eastward to the Farringdon Road, near the 
Farringdon Street Station, the main route being along “ Maryle- 
bone Road and Euston Road, with branch lines.” This scheme 
comprises 10 lines, the total “length being about 117 miles, of 
which 2} miles are proposed to be double lines and the remaining 
9 single lines of tramway.” ‘Then, thirdly, there is the North 
Metropolitan Tramways Company, whose scheme extends west- 
ward to Tottenham Court Road, eastward to about one mile east 
of Stratford Church; “striking northwards through the City 
Road, High Street, Islington, and Holloway Road to the Arch- 
way Road; and also through Tottenham Court Road, Hampstead 
Road, and Camden Road to the Seven Sisters Road.” It com- 
rises about £3 lines, the total length being about 13 miles, 6 fur- 
ongs of double lines, and about 4} furlongs of single line of 
tramways. 

Thus we have, on the North side of the Thames alone, about 48 
miles of tramway; and there will probably be half as many 
plans for the South side. We say little here about the cost and 
difficulty of constructing these. It will only be strange if, in 
selecting the concrete and disposing the sleepers,injury is not done 
to the part of the roadway which is left open to other kinds of 
traffic, and if that injury will not be frequently repeated. But, 
putting this aside, it 1s matter for consideration whether the 
ordinary traffic of the streets will not be held under a despotic 


coercion by these formidable cars. The advocates of these con- 
veyances say, and probably with truth, that their superior com- 
fort will drive other omnibuses out of the field, and that 
branch tramways in many directions will soon spread out from 
the parent lines. It is worth while to ponder on the conse- 
quences of such an oceurrence. The tramways, when completed, 
will occupy generally the central portion of the roadway for 
a width of 14 feet 6 inches from the outside of one rail to 
the outside of another. “ But, as the carriages overhang the 
trams to the extent of eleven inches, it may be taken that at any 
moment the roadway may be dominated by a tramway carriage 
as far as eight feet two inches net from the centre of the road- 
way.” It is obvious that large railway vans and carts delivering 
heavy loads on the side-path of a street through which a tram- 
way was drawn would overlap any tramway carriage coming 
along its own line on that side of the road, and cause a com- 
plete obstruction. At certain hours cf every day this would 
be sure to happen in certain streets. The confusion in the 
crowded streets of London would be incalculable. Imagine 
two of these carriages held in check on parallel lines by similar 
impediments. This would be, in fact, blocking up the whole 
passenger traflic of the streets. Not a cab, not a brougham, nota 
private carriage could stir. It is impossible to imagine Londoners 
acquiescing in such a block. If it is asked why these things do 
not happen in New York, we reply that the streets of New York 
through which these “cars” pass are broader than the streets of 
London, that they are traversed by fewer private carriages, and 
by no hack cabs. To make the new vehicles equally available in 
London, it would be necessary to diminish their breadth, or to 
make some new regulation with respect to the size of other con- 
veyances. The former course would be far easier than the latter, 
For the Companies alone would lose by diminished size of the 
cars, Whereas the whole population would suffer from regulations 
framed with the intention of subordinating the convenience of all 
vther passengers and vehicles to that of the “cars” and their 
occupants. Of the two, it is clear that the sacrifice must be made 
by the Companies, not by the public. But this sacrifice does 
not seem likely to be a costly one. If the estimates of cost and 
returns have been calculated with even approximate correct- 
ness, the revenue which should accrue to the ‘Tramway Company 
must, under all circumstances, represent a very handsome interest. 
The promoters, indeed, speak of zo and 25 per cent. profits, 
These would admit of a considerable reduction both in their own 
magnitude and in that of the “cars.” That the Companies will 
eury all their schemes in Parliament we do not say. Neither 
do we say that there is no alternative scheme deserving of sue- 
cess. Dut we do believe that, after the long lull in speculation 
and the gradual accretion of hoarded mouey, the savings of the 
last few years are sure to find their way to some sort of invest- 
ment in improved modes of conveyance, whether these modes 
be improved cabs, improved and cheaper broughams, or improved 
and dearer omnibuses, If, as is not unlikely, the dread of a 
gigantic monopoly drives the tramways out of the field, it is 
almost certain that their defeat will introduce to public notice a 
class of omnibus very superior to those now in vogue, intended 
for passengers of a diflerent rank of life, and working at higher 
charges. 


SUNDAY TRADING. 

FPVALE persistent efforts which have been for so many years 

made by philanthropists and religious people to put down 
Sunday trading in London and the great towns illustrate the 
defects of attempting to legislate without principle. The old 
Act of Charles LL. was intelligible and consistent, and answered 
anend. Its object was avowedly to compel attendance at church, 
and it only dealt with Sunday trading as a hindrance to church- 
going. It was an indirect Act of Uniformity. The primary pur- 
pose was to take care that “all persons shall apply themselves 
to the observance of the Lord’s Day by exercising themselves 
in the duties of piety and true religion,” and it was only because 
Sunday trading interfered with this duty that it was prohibited. 
It is an “ Act for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.” The 
recent Bills attempting to deal with this subject reverse the whole 
matter. ‘They propose not to deal with the religious obligation, 
nor are they concerned with the object of making people attend 
to their religious duties; but they consider Sunday trading as a 
secular and temporal evil. The more limited object of the Bill 
introduced by Lord Chelnstord into the House of Lords on 
Monday, and which is only a recast of several abortive prede- 
cessors, is not liable to the objection of making, or trying to make, 
people religious by secular enactments; but it stands at this dis- 
advantage, that it can scarcely be said to be framed on any 
principle at all. Sunday trading is undoubtedly an evil ina reli- 
gious point of view; but is Sunday tiading an evil per se, and quite 
apart from its interference with religious exercises, public or 
private ? No doubt specious and indeed excellent arguments are 
adduced that it would be much better even for the mere worldly 
interests of people to have one-seventh of their time totally disen- 
gaged from works of labour, buying and traflicking, and the like. 
It is argued, and we believe with truth, that to prohibit Sunday 
trading is in the real interests of the traders, and that most 
tradesmen would hail with satisfaction any Parliamentary assist- 
ance which would protect them from unscrupulous and uncon- 
scientious competition. But, unless people can see their own 
interest, it is of no use to urge their interest by penal enact- 
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ts unless we are prepared to much further. It is to 
pager interest not avoid all sorts of sins, 
to save his money, and to — scrupulously every moral duty 
and social obligation. Godliness pays, as Lord Westbury once 
forcibly taught Christian Young Men. But if we are to prohibit 
Sunday trading because it is against the temporal interest ot buyers 
and sellers, we ought to do a good deal more to protect each other 
inst our inability or unwillingness to see these practical 
jnterests. 

Lord Chelmsford must have felt that the reception which his 
Bill has met with is not encouraging. He must have recognised 
the fatality which attends measures as well as men of which all 
men speak well. The spirit of Addison prevailed among the peers, 
and with one consent they 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer. 


With the exception of,the Duke of Somerset, who with more 
wit than civility suggested that the Bill was only introduced 
for the purpose of encouraging the Lords to hear them- 
selves talk, every noble lord approved of the Bill, but seemed 
quite ready to submit with placid equanimity to its miscarriage. 
We fear that it is destined to pass to that limbo where good 
intentions and praiseworthy purposes find their inevitable 
home. It is not a matter of argument so much as of senti- 
ment, and even the cynical Duke is quite ready to vote for a 
sentiment, knowing how barren sentiment is, and looking to the 
chances which have already proved fatal to so many of this 
little Bill’s predecessors. Either so many exceptions and special 
privileges in favour of the sale of some particular articles of 
merchandize will be made in Committee, or Lord Redesdale in 
his trenchant way will, as he did once before, reduce the measure 
toa mere illusion. Even one of the Bishops admitted the force of 
the argument against class legislation, and the Lord Chancellor, 
who is not open to the charge of neglecting religious considera- 
tions, felt himself compelled, however unwillingly, to trust more 
to the possible revival of moral convictions and healthy tastes in 
the costermongers of Whitechapel and the small huxters of the 
New Cut than to an Act of Parliament which could never be 
enforced. What is remarkable in the debate is the silence of 
Lord Ebury and Lord Shaftesbury. The first nobleman has not 

thaps forgotten the disastrous success of Lord Robert Grosvenor’s 
Sunday Bill, and Lord Shaftesbury has at least the worldly 
wisdom to acknowledge the force of repeated defeats. 

As regards the special exceptions recognised by the Bill, the 
immunities given to excepted articles by Charles LL.’s Parliament, 
which only included cooked meat and milk, have been largely 
increased by Lord Chelmsford. ‘They illustrate the changes 
which have come over our social life and manners. Almost all 
eatables, and a good many drinkables, are, it is proposed, to be 
reckoned lawful commodities for sale before nine o'clock on 
Sunday morning, and a clean shave and a Sunday newspaper, if 
procured before ten o'clock, are also to be legulized. Barbers, 
newsvendors, and druggists are, for the first time, recognised as 
lawful Sunday traders; and if a shave is in this way considered 
& venial interference with the Sunday calm, we are not sure that 
an open post-office or an open telegraph-ottice for London might 
not put in somewhat strong claims. This is one of the rocks upon 
which all such measures have hitherto split. The rigid Sabbatarians 
will have no Sunday trading at all; and consistently, because they 
believe in the Jewish Sabbath and in nothing else. Just as in 
another and more important matter weak-minded precisians argue 
against the Contagious Diseases Act, because they are pleased to 
say that it sanctions, because it recognises, the fact of immorality, 
so the Sabbatarians oppose Sunday-trading Bills because they 
are not strictly prohibitory. They cannot understand that there 
is such a duty as to regulate what you cannot prevent; and 
we can quite understand the horror which in many minds 
will be stirred up by Lord Chelmstord’s indirect patronage of 
Lloyd's News and Reynolds’ Journal. There is one consideration 
of which the force has not, we think, been appreciated by 
religious people. Itis said that, with Sunday trading as it is, 
attendance at church is impossible to the working-man and his 
wife. This was so when the church was open at ten o'clock, 
and the ten o’clock service was evidently the datum upon 
which Charles II.’s Act, with its exceptions in favour of the 
sale of articles of necessity, and even some not of necessity was 
constructed. But during the present century evening services 
have come into existence. They are an innovation on the 
ancient church hours, and, as a good many people think, an 
innovation weighted with not a few drawbacks. But these even- 
ing and more popular services were instituted for the special use 
and benefit of artisans and their families. It would seem then to 
be only fair that they should have the full benefit of this relaxa- 
tion of the strictness of the old canonical hours of public wor- 
ship. The proposed Act is only to apply to towns with ten 
thousand inhabitants—the very places in which there is sure to be 
tm evening service. We do not think—whether it is desirable or 
notis not the question—that the artisan’s wife who buys and cooks 
her Sunday dinner on Sunday morning is necessarily driven into a 
state of heathenism. It was because Sunday trading and the 
artisan’s matutinal idleness on Sunday morning were recog- 
nised and apparently unavoidable facts, that the Sunday evening 
service came into existence. 

There remains but one difficulty. We fear that the working- 
man will resent any interference, however well intentioned, with 


his own—very possible—stupidity and insensibility to his own 
interests, temporal alike and spiritual. And we candidly own that 
though Sunday trading is an evil, even a disgraceful evil, it very 
remotely affects those who do not go to market on Sundays; and 
we do not wish—we are quite cowardly enough to own it—e 
renewal of the anti-Robert Grosvenor riots. 


WELSH BISHOPRICS, 


wing present vacancy of the see of St. Asaph is an event of 
somewhat more importance than a vacancy in one of the 
minor sees of the Church of England commonly is. The —- 
by whose resignation the see is void is the last of a class, It isno 
disrespect to Bishop Short, whose resignation is the best proof of 
his conscientiousness, to say that such an appointment as that 
which placed him in the episcopal chair of St. Asaph can never 
happen again. Men are gradually awakening to the tact that high 
ecclesiastical offices ought to be bestowed, not merely as rewards 
for services, not merely on the strength of general merit, but on 
the ground of actual qualification for the particular office to 
be filled. A man may be perfectly fit to be a Bishop and 
yet may not be fit to be Bishop of some particular see. It 
is almost self-evident that the qualifications for a Bishop of 
Hereford and a Bishop of Manchester are not exactly the 
same. In the case of the Welsh dioceses this diflerence between 
one part of the country and another reaches its height. The 
Bishop of a Welsh diocese has to meet a state of things widely 
different from what he will find in any part of England proper. 
He has to deal with a district where the Church is less strictly 
the Church of the people than anywhere else, and where, un< 


like any part of England, religious differences largely coincide | 


with differences of blood and speech. He has in short to grapple 
with a state of things which is by no means the same as that 
which the great act of justice of last year put an end to 
in Ireland, but which is certainly a milder form of the same 
evil. We have in former articles set forth the differences be- 
tween the ecclesiastical case of Wales and the ecclesiastical 
case of Ireland. Still in both cases we have the fact of an 
Established Church which is not the Church of the majority of 
the people. If Wales were an island like Ireland, the question of 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the Welsh Church could 
not fail to occur, We are far from saying that, even in such a case, 
the arguments for disestablishment and disendowment would be 
so strong as they were in Ireland, but they would be quite strong 
enough to be worth considering. But as Wales is not an island, 
as it is not even, like Scotland, a country with ascertained 
boundaries, the case of the Church of Wales becomes part of the 
general case of the Church of England. And here happily 
comes in the great difference between the Welsh and the 

eland is simply incurable. e Iris le never separated 
from the Established Church, because yea never belonged 
to it; they simply clave to their old Church and their old 
faith, and refused to adopt another faith from England. But 
so far as the Welsh are alienated trom the Established Chureh, 
they have strictly separated from it; they have not stuck to 
an older faith, but they have fallen away to a newer one. And 
the alienation is, after all, neither so universal, so complete, or 
so irreparable asit is in Ireland. The separation was very largely 
caused, not so much by any strictly theological differences as by 
gross practical abuses, by the neglect, the ignorance, the vices, of 
a large part of the Welsh clergy in past times. But these are 
evils which can be remedied, and which to a large extent have 
been remedied. It is clearly not a matter of indifference to an 
Irish Roman Catholic whether the Protestant clergyman of his 
parish is a good man or a bad one; yet the personal respect 
which he may entertain for a good rector will not any the more 
bring him to the Protestant Church. But in Wales a zealous, 
efficient, and popular clergyman may do a great deal towards 
bringing people back to the Church from which their fathers fell 
away. 

It is remarkable that while, in all other respects, the separation 
between England and Ireland is much wider than the separation 
between England and Wales, the question of difference of lan- 
guage assumes greater importance in Wales than in Ireland. 
Welsh is very far from being the universal speech of the 
whole country which we speak of as Wales; it must always 
be remembered that within the twelve counties there are large 
districts where not a word of Welsh is spoken ; still Welsh comes 
much more nearly to being the language of Wales than Irish 
comes to being the language of Ireland. No one who really 
wishes well to Wales wishes this state of things to last. On 
antiquarian and philological grounds we may be tempted to regret 
the extinction, whenever it comes, of the ancient speech of 
Britain ; still that extinction, when it does come, will be a prac- 
tical gain for those parts of Britain where the ancient speech still 
lingers. But as long as that speech does linger, the fact of its 
existence must be acknowledged and acted on. And so it now is; 
ignorance of the Welsh language is now an admitted ground for 
refusing institution to a clergyman presented to a Welsh-speaking 

arish. And it is not likely that any man ignorant of the Welsh 

nguage will ever again, so long as the Welsh language abides, 
be nominated to a Welsh Bishopric. 

At the present moment all the holders of the three Welsh 
sees which are now full are masters of the Welsh language. But 
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to all of them it is an acquired language, and none of them is a 
native Welshman. In fact, except in some very unusual case, 
Welsh must be an acquired language with any one who is at all 
fit or likely to hold a Bishopric. As is sure to be the case when 
a language ceases to be national, and lingers on as a mere pro- 
vincial speech, Welsh is nowhere the native language of educated 
men. A Welsh gentleman, though he may be descended from 
all the Llywelyns and Gruffyds that ever reigned, does not speak 
Welsh as his mother-tongue. If he knows it at all, he has learned 
it. Now we should be the last to hold that Bishoprics or any- 
thing else should be confined to men who are gentlemen by birth. 
Let merit make its way, wherever it can be found. But where 
the difficulty of the two languages comes in the way, merit has 
great difficulty in showing itself. The son of an English far- 
mer or shopkeeper is much more likely to get to the top of 
the tree than the son of a Welsh farmer or shopkeeper, for the 
simple reason that English is the mother-tongue of the one, and 
Welsh the mother-tongue of the other. In the case of the Welsh- 
man the difficulties of lowly birth are aggravated by the difli- 
culties of being practically a foreigner. He has to struggle at 
once against the difliculties which a lowly-born Englishman 
meets in rising among his own people, and against the difficulties 
which a foreign gentleman meets in adapting himself to the lan- 
guage and ways of a strange country. ‘he man of native Welsh 
speech who can raise himself to a real level with educated 
Englishmen must be a man of energy and flexibility of character 
such as are by no means common. 

In choosing a Bishop for a Welsh see it is plain that, while a 
knowledge of the Welsh tongue is a necessity, Welsh birth is a 
decided advantage. When we think of the state of the 
Welsh Church a generation back it is a marvellous gain that 
the existing Bishops of Wales should no longer be cut off 
from all direct communion with that part of their flock whom 
it is most needful for them to work upon and win over. Of 
the three actual Bishops the great name ‘of Thirlwall needs 
no comment. Till his personal sense of duty led him to 
learn the speech of his flock, ages had passed since a successor of 
St. David could speak to his people in the speech of David. Iu 
the case of Bishop Thirlwall this was his own personal act. 
The appointment of the present Bishops of Llandatf and Ban- 
gor marks a further stage. The Governments who nominated 
them purposely made choice of men who, though not native 
Welshmen, were familiar with the Welsh language. ‘The ap- 
pointment of a Welshman by birth, if a fitting man can be 
found, would be a further step. When we say a Welshman 
by birth, we of course do not bind ourselves to the geographical 
area of the twelve or thirteen counties. We mean a Welshman 
by descent and feeling, familiar with the tongue and the people 
of the country. . But in choosing such a one, it would be a 

at mistake to choose a mere Welshman. In the present 

istress of the Welsh Church, it would be a great gain to find a 
man who has enough of the Welshman about him to bring his in- 
fluence to bear on the alienated masses of the Welsh people ; but 
it would never do to put a man on an episcopal throne who might 
indeed be a fluent haranguer in Welsh, but whose promotion 
would make the Church ridiculous in the eyes either of [nglish- 
men or of educated Welshmen. It would not do to choose a man, 
however influential among his own people, who would be unfit to 
mix with the tirst society either in his own diocese or in other 
me of the kingdom. It would be a mistake to choose a man, 

owever eloquent in Welsh, who could not on occasion address the 
House of Lords in intelligible English. Any one who knows any- 
thing of the state of things in the Welsh Church will see the dilli- 
culty of finding a man who unites all the needful qualities, He must 
understand Welsh, and if he isa Welshman by birth so much the 
better. A mere Englishman, even if born or resident in a Welsh 
county, will not do. But he must be a man able to hold his own 
among intelligent clergymen and intelligent laymen; he must be 
a scholar and not a mere Druid. He must be a Welshman whose 
love of Wales is an intelligent love, a love which on occasion will 
not spare the rod, not that narrow provincial bigotry which 
sometimes looks more like hatred of England than love of Wales. 
We grant that the choice is difficult, because the qualitied persons 
are few. To find a man who is at once Welshman, gentleman, 
and scholar, who is known both in Wales and out of Wales, whose 
appointment would be at once acceptable to local feeling, and con- 
ducive to the good of the Church at large, is certainly not 
impossible. The breed is rare, but it is not non-existent. Sucha 
Bishop would be an advance even on the appointment of men who, 
though they understood Welsh, are still not Welshmen. But it 
would be going back from the existing state of things to throw 
away sucha post on any of the class of men whom a pseudo- 
national feeling is sure to put forward. As long as Welsh is 
spoken, Welsh sees must be held by Welsh Bishops; but it would 
not be to the honour of Wales to be represented in Parliament or 
Convocation by Bishops who could not hold their place on a per- 
fect equality with their brethren from all parts of the kingdom, 


CHILPERIC. 
HE comic opera of Chilpéric, as performed at the Lyceum 
Theatre, curiously exemplifies the notion which managers 
entertain of what the Mnglish public likes. The limit of time has 
become almcst absolute. 
the evening before cight o’clock, or to protract it much beyond 


| particular observation. 


It is no use to begin the real business of | 


eleven. Managers do not often find themselves in possession of 
superabundant means of amusement, and they are often sensible of 
a lamentable deficiency. Itis necessary, however, to compress this 
opera in order that it may finish at the appointed time, and much 
that is omitted is as good as that which is retained. But there isa 
considerable drawback to the effect of the verbal fun in the circum- 
stance that the part of Chilpéric is played by the author, M. Hervé, 
whose English is sadly unintelligible ; and, besides, the manager is 
probably right in thinking that his audience care more for music, 
dancing, and grand spectacular effect than for mere jokes which 
they would imperfectly understand. It is just, however, to the 
author to observe that his work, like some of Offenbach’s, is not 
only an opera, but a play. It contains incidents and situations 
which would amuse even without the help of music, and we 
should judge from the translation that the original well deserves 
its title of a comic opera. It is a pity that the original is not 
supplied to visitors to the theatre. 

Considering that Chilpéric was one of the early Kings of France, 
it must be owned that the proceedings of himself and Court bear a 
strangely modern aspect. The author seems to have forgotten 
that Clovis, the father of Chilpéric, received Christian baptism ; 
and we should think that those who knew Clovis and Chilpéric 
better than the author might easily have overlooked the Chris- 
tianity of either of them. The established religion of the age 
is, according to the author, Druidism, but if Chilpéric had 
been a Most Christian king his domestic arrangements could 
hardly have been less creditable. The story opens with his 
meeting with a peasant girl, Frédégonde, whom he invites to 
his palace to succeed to other mistresses who had ruled there, 
The monarch’s character is so notorious among his subjects 
that Landry, the lover of Frédéyonde, desires to prevent 
her being seen by Chilpéric, but the young woman rather pre- 
fers to take the chance of being devoured by this formidable 
monster. The King and his Court are hunting in’the forest where 
these lovers dwell. He dismounts for rest under an oak grove 
which is a haunt of Druids. He is accompanied by his brother 
Sigebert, and his brother’s wife Brunehaut, whose sister he is 
himself engaged to marry. Frédégonde and Landry are wateh- 
ing the arrival of these grand personages from a hiding-place 
selected by the latter. They are soon discovered, and lrédégonde 
supports her introduction to royalty with composure. ‘The King 
proceeds in the hearing of Brunehaut to make to I'rédégonde a 
proposal which is wholly incompatible with his engagement to 
Brunehaut’s sister, and Frédégonde lends to this proposal a too 
willing ear. She is to go to Court, accompanied by Landry, who 
is to be made an officer of the kitchen. She is herself to be qj 
pointed keeper of the King’s wardrobe, and one of her duties, whic 
is particularly specified, is that of sewing buttons on the King’s 
shirts. ‘This arrangement has been made in the absence of 
Landry, who has been sent to find the high priest of the Druids. 
On his return the King's proposal is communicated to him, with- 
out awakening in his breast the lively emotions of gratitude that 
could have been desired and expected. Indeed he mentions that 
he had intended to marry I'rédégoude and settle in the country. 
The King tells him that he can marry her justas well, or even better, 
at the Court. One is reminded of the advice which Queena 
Caroline gave to King George I. to marry again after her decease. 
The King answered that he should keep mistresses. The Queen 
replied that that would be no hindrance. The Franks appear to 
have anticipated a discovery of modern times, that the principal 
use of marriage is to enable a woman to receive visitors without 
They also have credit given to them in 
this opera for having received from Fatout, Grand Chamberlain at 
the Court of Chilpéric, and for having transmitted to the rest of 
the human race, the discovery uf round billiard-balls. We are 
told that before the time of Fatout billiard-balls were square. If 
the Franks while using square balls put them into round holes 
they may claim to have anticipated auvther valuable invention of 
modern times. 

Tue first act sends Frédégonde to Court, and the second act re- 
moves her to make way for Brunehaut’s sister, the Spanish prin- 
cess Galsuinda. At the beginning of the second act the Grand 
Chamberlain is looking up the royal linen for the wash. A 
scientific discussion between this officer and the Court physician 
is interrupted by a page, who announces, with suitable solemnity, 
“The washerwoman is here.” ‘This interruption prevented our 
hearing that other discoveries of the nineteenth ceniury had been 
anticipated besides the cheat or dicky which is secu among the 
articles of the royal wardrobe that await the washerwoman. The 
royal pages prepare the toilet apparatus of his Majesty, who 
presently appears, The King has had a good night, but expects a 
particularly bad day. The Spanish Princess will actually arrive, 
and he has not yet informed I'rédégonde that her place is wanted. 
That young person may be considered in this act to typify the 
Irish nation afflicted by insecurity of tenure. She holds her 
apartments in the palace merely as tenant-at-will, and the King 
proposes to evict her without notice. Her ouly remedy is of the 
frish kind. She has a power of vituperation which the King 
knows and fears. By the help of Brunehaut and her husband he 
screws his courage to the sticking place. But as le contemplates the 


: condition of his household during the process of the toilet there is 
cundeniably a complication, Frédégonde is likely, when she 1s 


invited to quit the palace, to fly at the King like a wild cat first, 
and bring au action for breach of promise alterwards. We infer, 
from the mention of this remedy as being open to the injured 
woman, that attorneys, as well as wild cats, existed in France 
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jn Chilpéric’s time. The King, however, declares to Brunehaut 
that he has made up his mind to marry her sister. The hus- 
band of Brunehaut, who hears this declaration, feelingly remarks, 
«Poor fellow!” Chilpéric at this moment dreads Frédégonde, 
who is in the palace, more than Galsuinda, who is only com- 
jne to it. Brunehaut, to encourage him, asks if he is not his 
own master. “ Yes,” says he, “ but I am not my own mis- 
tress.” The crash of falling crockery announces the approach 
of the dreaded Frédégonde. Brunehaut and her husband leave 
Chilpéric to fight it out with her. A grand battle follows. He 
entreats her to consider the duties of his exalted station, which 
he owes alike to his subjects and to posterity. He is involved 
in cares of*State, amid which the voice of the lout is silent. But 
he is proposing — a formal separation. If she will only be 
so obliging as to pack her boxes and quit the palace before the 
Spanish Princess comes to it—but Frédégonde will do no such 
thing. The King promises to do all he can for her. She shall 
live in a pretty villa, and drive a neat carriage, and he will call 
upon her every Thursday afternoon. Here is another example 
of the extent to which civilization preceded Christianity. ‘The 
practice of afternoon visits to ladies, which has been found agree- 
able in the nineteenth century, was known to the pagan or semi- 
pagan kings of France. But Frédégonde will listen neither to 
entreaties nor to promises. She strips the ornaments which the 
King had given her from her person, and flings them in his face. 
She storms and raves, pursuing as he retreats, and with wild song 
and wilder dance, which the King accompanies, she quits the 
stage. Chilpéric, fatigued with the encounter, and expecting to 
hear shortly from a solicitor, is congratulated on his firmness 
by Brunchaut and Sigebert. He declares that he is sick of 
women; and Sigebert, venturing to express the same senti- 
ment, is sharply called to order by his wife. In the next 
scene the Spanish Princess arrives, and is solemnly received by 
Chilpéric. he festivities are, however, interrupted by the 
appearance of the Court physician, bearing part of the personal 
property of Frédégonde. The King demands why mops and fry- 
ing-pans are brought into his presence-chamber, and the doctor 
whispers that itis the party moving. The servants’ staircase is 
too narrow for the boxes, so he is obliged to come that way. The 
Princess desires to know who is the person who is moving, and 
the King answers that it is only a party to whom he lets his 
second floor, and to whom he has given notice because she 
keeps too much company. Presently Frédégonde herself enters 
dragging a hand-truck laden with bedding, boxes, and furniture, 
and looking as if the wrongs of all evicted Irish were concentrated 
in her single person. ‘The doctor follows, offering for sale twelve 
yards of songs for a halfpenny, and mentioning several ballads 
with appropriate titles. The King suggests the mene ae their 
moving on. In the attempt to do so the doctor upsets the truck, 
and its contents are scattered over the stage. Everybody hurries 
to pick them up, and with scramble and confusion, brandishing of 
mops and frying-pans, and a mad universal paroxysm of dancing 
the curtain falls. 

In the third act a conspiracy has been formed by the Grand 
Chamberlain and the Court physician to avenge Frédégonde by 
taking the lives of Chilpéric and Galsuinda on their wedding-day. 
One of them remarks that the King has now arrived at the happiest 
day of his life, to which the other answers that it is not the first 
time he has performed that journey. They hide themselves, and 
Frédégonde comes on anticipating vengeance. She also hides 
herself, and Don Nervoso, a Spanish grandee, who has come in 
charge of the Princess, appears carrying a warming-pan and 
slippers. This character was probably intended to suggest 
to the minds of Parisians that another Spanish Princess 
has an attendant who is particularly careful of her. Indeed, 
there is a good deal in this opera which recals to one’s re- 
collection the modern domestic history of palaces. Chilpéric 
and Galsuinda now enter, and he informs her that urgent public 
duty calls him elsewhere, and she must spend her bridal night 
alone. In fact, his enemy Cazan, in league with Frédégonde, is 
besieging the town, and is now actually at the gates. The Prin- 
cess, surprised and disappointed, remarks that in her country 
marriage is regarded as a serious business, not to be broken in 
upon by all the sieges in the world. However, Chilpéric departs. 
His wife, sleepless, is alarmed by the successive appearances from 
their hiding-places of the Grand Chamberlain, the doctor, and 
Frédégonde, “the young person on the second floor.” By the 
contrivance of Frédéyonde the whole party, accompanied by Don 
Nervoso, sink in a subterranean trap. Thus the opera is written ; 
but as all the party return again to earth, the manager seems to 
have considered that they might as well remain upon it. So this 
business of the trap and much that leads up to it is omitted. 
There is a grand battle outside the walls. Sigebert, who carries 
a formidable two-handed sword, declares that he shall adopt a 
policy of abstension. His wife Brunehaut reprcaches him with 
cowardice, takes his sword, and hurries to the fight, exclaiming, 
“Oh! these men, what a pity it is that we cannot do without 
them.” Chilpéric is victorious in the battle, and the opera closes 
with a grand triumphal march. We are to understand that 
Galsuinda has been rescued, and Frédégonde, who has been 
arrested, is set free and allowed to give herself to Landry. But 
these are trifling cireumstances, which may be neglected in com- 
parison with the grand object of getting everybody on the stage to 
make as much noise a3 ever they can until the curtain falls. 


REVIEWS. 


RECESS STUDIES.* 
(Second Notice.) 


OF the papers not before noticed by us in Sir A. Grant's 
volume we must dismiss two with very brief remark. Mr. 
Stirling’s criticism on Mr. J. S, Mill’s recent doctrines respecting 
Trade-Unions does not admit of being condensed. Those, how- 
ever, who have read the articles in which Mr. Mill declared 
himself a convert to Mr. Thornton’s views will not fail to divine 
the points at which Mr. Stirling's attack is directed. Mr. Mill 
gives, as his conclusion and as the summing up of the new theory, 
the proposition that “there is absolutely available for the payment 
of wages, before an absolute limit is reached, not only the employer’s 
capital, but the whole of what can be possibly retrenched from 
his personal capital.” Mr, Stirling asserts that this “ upsets the 
whole doctrine of the accumulation of capital”; or, in other 
words, that, if this retrenchment took place on any con- 
siderable scale, men would cease to save; and he goes on to 
argue that, even if they did not, the doctrine would be futile, 
because labourers would not cease to multiply. “The law 
of population remains in force . . . . a countervailing force 
is ever at work, which will infallibly undo whatever is done by 
a relaxed law of wages.” Mr. Anstey’s political and polemical 
essay on Election Trials is only suited for observation elsewhere. 
We may notice, however, one point taken by him which, if not 
new, has an air of novelty, because the class of arguments to which 
it belongs has now fallen altogether into disuse. After stating, 
truly enough, that the Judges who last year presided over elec- 
tion trials showed a disposition to neglect the jus tertii, the 
interest of the general community in the question they were try- 
ing, Mr. Anstey contends that, as a matter of constitutional law, 
this jus tertii was the only rizht in question before them, and that 
the only true issue was between the whole body politic and 
the particular body politic which had made the return challenged 
by the petition. He quotes Lord Holt for the doctrine that “ the 
Parliamentary franchise was a personal right, the inheritance 
whereof was invested in the whole body politic, and the exercise 
and enjoyment whereof were in the particular members.” The 
duty of returning members is, in short, a burden thrown on the 
borough or county, and this duty is discharged towards the general 
community or public. The least interest of all is that of the 
member returned and petitioned against. Everybody who has 
read old debates and pamphlets on Parliamentary Keform will 
allow that this is exactly the sort of argument to which great im- 
portance would have been attached before 1832. 

There is the same reason for carefully reading Mr. Sellar’s able 
and lucid essay on “ Scotch Education Difficulties,” as for study- 
ing Dr. Wallace’s paper on “Church Tendencies in Scotland.” 
The political importance of Scotland has vastly increased, and it 
is most desirable that Englishmen should have a clearer under- 
standing than at present of the questions which Scotchmen are 
bent on settling. Most of us know that there is a Scotch Education 
difficulty, that it has produced many Bills of which the history 
and object seemed extremely obscure, and that last year it was 
sought to be adjusted by a measure of some pretension, rejected at 
last by the House of Lords with a display of the spirit which 
failed it when it had to face the House of Commons on the Irish 
Church Bill. The meaning of all this is made greatly clearer by 
the perusal of Mr. Sellar’s paper. He explains how, trom a system 
which raised the average of their intelligence and knowledge far 
above that of every other European people, the Scotch have 
passed to a system with which they are profoundly dissatis- 
tied. “Their educational machinery is not to their liking. 
There is no organization, no supervision, no satisfactory and 
universal inspection.” And over parts of the country, such 
as some of the great towns, and portions of the Highlands and 
Islands, there rests a thick cloud of ignorance, blacker than that 
which the efforts of the last quarter of a century have parti- 
ally dispelled in England. Much of Mr, Sellar’s essay is taken up 
with a demonstration that the leading Scottish educational 
reformers have hitherto, with the best intentions, followed a false 
route. They have proceeded on the assumption that the opinions 
of parents are alone to be consulted, and that parents in Scot- 
land are perfectly indifferent about the religious teaching of 
the schools to which their children are sent. ‘The last branch 
of the assumption Mr. Sellar admits to be perfectly correct. 
He quotes with approbation the Duke of Argylt’s statement that 
“Scotch parents don’t care a halfpenny to what religious body 
schools may belong,” and says that “so long as they are left 
to themselves they will send their children to the most 
efficient school within their reach.” But the real question, he 
asserts, is not one “of sectarian teaching, but of sectarian direc- 
tion.” The parents care nothing for the doctrine taught in the 
schools, but the clergy of the many churches whose quarrels dis- 
tract Scotland do care intensely which of them shall have the 
ostensible ascendency over them. In the part of his paper in 
which he establishes this, Mr. Sellar has some very interesting 
remarks on the gradual change which has taken place in the claim 
of ecclesiastical bodies to control education. ‘The tradition of 
the middle ages,” he concludes, “ has finally come down to us in 
this form—that the elementary education of the poorer classes is 


* Recess Studies. . Edited by Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., LL.D. Edio- 
burgh: Edmonstou & Douglas, 1870. 
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the function of the Church.” The true obstacle to the success of 
educational measures he takes to be the jealousies of ecclesiastical 
bodies of nearly equal strength, each cherishing indefinite claims 
to ascendency ; and he affirms that any Bill which attempts to 
reconcile them, by giving a sop to each, will assuredly fail either 
in Parliament or in the country. He is, therefore, strongly in 
favour of the absolute separation of secular from religious educa- 
tion. Such a system as he advocates would, however, rest on 
somewhat different grounds, and would wear a somewhat different 
aspect, from anything superficially like it which might be esta- 
blished in England. The Scotch clergy have always been more or 
less at the head of an educational organization, which indeed was 
wholly theirs till they broke up into a multitude of sects; and 
there would really be no more difficulty in giving a child 
religious education in a school belonging to his sect than, among 
us, about teaching him writing in one building after he has been 
taught Latin and Greek in another. 

After the many reasons which have been assigned for thinking 
that there is something wrong in the land-law and agriculture of 
Treland, it is a little startling to come upon the one given b 
Dr. Lyon Playfair. He asserts, and unquestionably does oe 
to prove, that the production of human food in that country 
is steadily diminishing. He finds the cause in the decreased 
manuring power of a population thinned by emigration. The 
number of cattle and sheep, he says, has increased quite up to the 
a marked by the diminution of population; an ox ora ron 

as been “put in the place of every person who could not fin 

support in his native country.” But sheep and oxen do not dis- 
charge the functions which Dr. Playfair finds necessary for keep- 
ing up the production of food to anything like the same extent as 
human beings. “ They live on the soil, but they do not die on it. 
By their rapid emigration, their substantial weights, and the 
enforced shortness of their generations, the land of the country 
becomes much impoverished.” We may safely commend to our 
readers’ attention this very curious paper, which it would scarcely 
be worth while to abstract without copying its tabulated figures. 
Dr. Playfair’s comparison, we ought to add, is not made between 
the years since and the years before the famine, but between the 
year 1856-57 and the year 1867-68. The diminution has been 
proceeding for a decade. 

Mr. Hope’s essay on “ Hindrances to Agriculture from a Scotch 
Tenant-larmer’s Point of View” is another of the papers in this 
volume which should be read by Englishmen who wish to stud 
Scotland. One of the grievances which gave over the Seotch 
counties to Liberal representation at the last general election was 
the law of Hypothee. What is the law of Hypothec? It is the 
law which gives to the Scottish landlord a lien or first mortgage 
on the crops and produce of his tenant for unpaid rent; a law 
resting now upon statute, but mitigated since the time when it 
actually compelled the corndealer who had bought corn in open 
market for ready money to pay the landlord rent which the seller 
had failed to pay. Mr. Hope clearly explains how it presses, 
first upon the agricultural, and next on the trading interest. 
Scotch farmers, it must be remembered, are capitalists; they are 
probably the only class in the world which falls very accurately 
within the conception which Ricardo formed for himself of all 
farmers. When the relations between the two are in their natural 
condition, the landlord is the owner of a commodity which the 
would-be farmer wishes to hire, and the rent is of course deter- 
mined by the competition of the capitalist bidders against one 
another. But the law of Hypothec lets in another class—the non- 
capitalist, who is able to bid, and whom the landlord is able to 
admit, because the rent is secured by the crops to be raised on 
the land. Obviously, the effect of letting in thisclass is to raise 
rents, and this is the grievance of the capitalist farmer, as such. 
But at whose expense is this advantage gained by the landowner 
and the non-capitalist? It is plainly gained at the expense of 
the general body of the latter’s creditors. The landlord is preferred 
to them, and obtains the lion’s share of the money which should go 
topay their debts in the event of insolvency. It isthe wheelwright, 
the carpenter, and the small tradesmen of the neighbourhood who 
suffer. And this probably explains the political importance of 
the grievance. These classes have been largely enfranchised by 
the last Reform Act, and their votes, added to those of the already 
discontented farmers, may have produced the majorities of the 
Liberal candidates for the Scotch counties. There is, of course, 
something to be said for the system of Hypothec, and it was 
said in the Report of the Lords’ Committee on the subject. 
It enables persons to obtain land who would not otherwise be 
allowed to farm it, and thus a political advantage of a certain 
sort is gained. But it may be very much doubted whether a 
system of letting and hiring land on commercial principles, such 
as obtains in Scotland, is really susceptible of this kind of modifi- 
cation without more or less disturbance of everybody's rights ; and, 
in fact, the political advantage is practically annulled by the intense 
hatred which the law inspires in the classes which it injures, classes 
much more numerous and powerful than those which it benefits. 
Mr. Hope’s account of the second great grievance of the Scotch 
farmer need not be quoted, as the subject is familiar to English- 
men, But we will extract the reasons which he assigns for the 
strength which has been recently acquired by the feeling against 
the Game-laws :— 

First, grain and root crops are now raised at a much greater expense than 
formerly, wages and rents are higher, and it is more difficult for farmers to 
obtain a profit from their calling. Secondly, the passion for game preserva- 
tion has recently been increasing from year to year; and, in the last place 


the mode of sporting has undergone a total change, and one which. 
requires a much larger head of game than formerly to furnish what 
is called a fair day’s sport. Landlords are not now contented to go out 
with a keeper and acouple of pointers, and, after a hard day’s walking, 
to make only a bag easily carried by a man, The plan at present in 
vogue is for parties of from six, eight, ten, or a dozen guns to assemble, 
with a large number of men to drive the game, and also to pick w 
whatever is shot. Dogs are not used, except one or two retrievers to find 
the wounded birds or hares. The open and stubble-fields are first scoured 
by the keepers, and the whole game driven in among the growing potatoes 
and turnips, and then the sportsmen come on the field and slaughter it there 
by the cartload. It is considered poor sport if constant firing should at any 
time cease throughout the day. Proprietors exchange field-days with one 
another; what takes place on one estate one day is on the following re- 
peated on another. ‘ 


FITZGERALD’S KINGS OF EUROPE.* 


A* it is said that there must be somewhere or other, if we: 
could only find him, a man who is the most foolish of all 
men, so it would seem that there must also somewhere be a book 
which is the most foolish of all books. We were well nigh say- 
ing in our haste that in the book before us we had reached that 
lowest depth, or bad eminence, or whatever it ought to be called. ' 
But it is safer not to commit ourselves; it is hard to conceive a 
worse book than the “ Kings of Europe; ” still, as we cannot 
undertake to answer for all books on all subjects, such a curiosity 
may lurk in some corner or other. But we may safely say that 
the “Kings of Europe” is the worst book that we can at this 
moment remember on its own subject. We had flattered ourselves. 
that in philology things were getting, if only a little, still a little 
better. But here, in history proper, we are plainly going back, 
We have not the faintest notion as to the age or calling, or 
even the sex, of “M.S. Fitzgerald,” but to judge from the ‘book 
itself we are tempted to think that all the choicest blunderers 
with whom we have been struggling for so many years must 
have clubbed together in one common effort to bring forth a: 
masterpiece under a feigned name. We do not remember to 
have seen any book so consistently wrong from beginning to 
end. It is not as if the writer had simply got wrong no- 
tions about this or that age or country, or about some subject 
or class of subjects about which the world in general is ill 
informed. Our present instructor of the ignorant does the thing 
in thorough keeping throughout, without any unfair preference to! 
any particular time or place. If we get, as we expect to get, 
blunders about Old-English Kings and Carolingian Emperors, we 
find blunders just as thick upon the ground about Maximilian and! 
Maria Theresa and his late Majesty King William the Fourth, 
Let us begin with the last, as not the least choice. King William 
was “born August 21,1763.” “IIe had been early married’ 
(Morganttically) [sic] to a beautiful Mrs. Jordan, and had several 
children; this marriage was declared null and void by the Royal! 
Marriage Act in 1772, but the eldest son was created Earl of 
Munster in 1821, and the name of Fitzclarence given to the 
family.” Of the half-dozen gross blunders in this short statement 
we will only remark that the marriage must have been “early” 
indeed, if it had been contracted, and the children seemingly 
born, before the husband had reached the age of nine years. 
We still keep within our own century, but we dive into another 
part of ~~ A personage somewhat mysteriously described 
as “Francis II. (called Francis L.), first Emperor of Austria” is 
said in p. 252 to have done various things. Amongst others 
he leagued against Napoleon, with the Russians, but tinally made peace: 
with him, by acknowledging him King of Rome, and by giving up all the 
Venctian territories, long held by Austria; he also gave his daughter, Marie! 
Louise, to Napoleon in marriage. Francis I. renounced the title of Emperor | 
of the Rhenish States, and became only Emperor of Austria. 
Now “the title of Emperor of the Rhenish States” has fairly’ 
floored us. We have made two guesses. Is “ Rhenish” a mis-: 
rint for Romish? The word with that particular ending is in, 
inglish commonly used only in a theological sense, but we did 
once hear some one talk about a “ Romish camp,” and it is just 
possible that ‘ Romish States” might be meaut as a translation of 
“yimische Reich.” Our other guess was that, as the elder 
Buonaparte called himself “ Protector of the Confederation of the 
Rhine,” and as everything taken by Buonaparte must have been 
taken from Francis, Francis must have been Protector of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, and that, as he was an Emperor, he must 
have been “ Emperor of the Rhenish States.” Let the learned’ 
reader settle the question ; meanwhilawe would point out that this 
Empire of the Rhenish States is but the roof and crown of a long 
series of statements on German and Imperial matters which we 
think, on the whole, beat anything that we have yet come across. 
If it had been simply that the writer gave us an * Empire of Ger- 
many”—whether distinct or not from the Empire of the Rhenish 
States—we could live through it; the name of course is wrong, 
and to use it implies much greater ignorance than the mere 
misuse of a name; still it is a mistake which a vast number of 
people have made, and among them one who ought to have been 
the last to make it. There is a treaty—happily only a French 
treaty—in which Francis the Second ( called Francis the First”) | 
is changed from “ erwiihlter rémischer Kaiser, Konig in Germanien 
und Jerusalem” into “ Empereur d’Allemagne et d’Autriche.” 
But queer as this description is, it is not queerer than the titles 
which our present author bestows on a whole string of Emperors 
and Kings from the day when the Roman Empire was translated 


* The Kings of Europe, Past and Present, and their Families. By M.S. 
Fitzgerald. London: Longmans & Co. 1870. 
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from the Greeks to the Franks. First we have “ Charlemagne, 
King of France and Emperor of Germany”; then “ Louis I. (Le 
Débonnaire), Emperor (or King) of Germany,” “ Lothaire, King of 
Italy, Emperor of Germany and King of France,” and “ Louis I. 
(Le Germanic), Emperor of Germany and King of F rance.” The 
history of these two personages is very remarkable, nearly as re- 
markable as the title “ Le Germanic,” whatever tongue, Dutch or 
Welsh, that may be supposed tobe. “ Lothaire ”’—by the way, the 
later Emperor of the same time is called Lothario—* was de- 
posed by the Treaty of Verdun, 843; he was allowed to retain 
some territories in France, and the title of Emperor; his brother 
Louis obtained Germany, which from this time became a separate 
kingdom.” . Yet, notwithstanding this, we read in the same page, 
«Louis never reigned in Germany, though he was always called 
Emperor of Germany.” ‘Two pages on, three of the Western 
Karlings are somehow moved east, and we get “Louis II. [we 
have had one “ Louis II.” already] the Stammerer, Emperor of 
Germany and King of France,” and “ Louis III. and Carloman, 
Kings of France and. Emperors of Germany ;” there being, we 
suppose, some distinction, though we are too dull to catch it, 
between an Emperor and King (like “ Louis IL.” and the elder 
Buonaparte) and a King and Emperor. Then Arnulf appears as 
“Emperor of Germany and Rome,” and on the opposite page we 
» He [Lewis the Child] was the last male heir of the line of Charlemagne, 
and the Imperial Crown of Germany became, from this time, elective. The 
French ceded this right of dominion to the German nobles, to whose lot it 
fell to choose their Emperor. Some confusion occurred, as there were many 
different opinions. 


We pass by many very odd things, not having room for all, to 
come to what seems to be the opposite process, the appearance of 
the “House of Hapsburg, or Austria Hereditary.” Albert the 
Second, it seems, 
was descended from Frederick III., Emperor in 1314. From this time the 
succession to the Imperial throne became hereditary instead of elective. 


(Among the “ Kings contemporary with Albert II.” was a King 
called “ Union of Calmar).” From this point we get a series of 
statements, some of which are quite unintelligible, while others 
p on Sir Walter Scott’s principle that the Empire and the 
uchy of Austria are one and the same thing. “In this reign 
[Maximilian] Germany regained possession of Bavaria, Kuffstein, 
and Battenburgh.” This is beyond us; but we see a faint glim- 
mering of meaning when we read that Ferdinand the First 
“added to the Empire Moravia, Silesia, Bohemia, and Hungary, 
the two latter from his brother-in-law Louis II. ; they have con- 
tinued joined to Austria ever since.” This is rather funny, 
especially the information that Silesia is still an Austrian pos- 
session, but we now at least see clearly that by the Empire is 
meant the hereditary dominions of the House of Austria. With 
this belief, the middle of the eighteenth century naturally becomes 
atime of extreme perplexity ; the position of the Empress-Queen 
has puzzled much wiser people than the writer of the present 
book. We now learn that “the Pragmatic Sanction settled the 
Imperial Crown on Charles VI. and his heirs.” Charles the 
Seventh thus becomes a great mystery, and Francis the First a 
greater mystery still. Charles of Bavaria “claimed the Imperial 
throne on the death of Charles VI., and was crowned as Charles 
VIL, but afterwards deposed by Maria Theresa.” Presently 
“Charles VII. claimed the throne in right of his wife ;” he was 
crowned in 1741, deposed in 1742, died in 1746. “Maria 
Theresa succeeded her father 1740. On the death of her 
cousin’s husband, Charles VIL, Maria Theresa became Empress of 
Germany.” Yet we read, “ Maria Theresa married, 1741, Francis 
Stephen, . . Francis was elected and crowned Emperor, 
1741, and reigned with his wife.” Maria Theresa, like Pulcheria 
or Kiréné, is boldly put in the list of Czesars, Francis being 
shoved aside as a mere Marcian, except that he and Maria Theresa 
had fourteen children. As we said, this matter is generally mis- 
understood, but really thisbeats everything. It may be just aswell to 
give the right dates. Charles the Sixth died October 20, 1740. 
Charles the Seventh was elected Emperor January 24, 1742; he 
died January 20, 1745. Francis the First was elected Septem- 
ber 13, 1745. Joseph the Second was elected King of the 
mans March 27,1764, and succeeded his father as Emperor, 
August 18,1765. Maria Theresa, hereditary Queen of Hungary, 
was of course also Empress as wife of the Emperor Francis. No 
doubt certain wars went on about the succession to the Kingdom 
of Hungary and Archduchy of Austria, but that has nothing to 
do with the successive elections to the Roman Empire and the 
Kingdom of Germany. 
All this is no doubt very mysterious to one who starts in the 
very preface with saying “ Navarre, Aragon, Hungary, and Poland 
ng no longer independent Monarchies, their Kings have not 
en noticed here.” [Hungary not an independent Kingdom ! nor 
Seemingly Norway either, which is not thought worthy of being 
mentioned at all. On this principle either England or Scotland 
ought to have been left out, but we rejoice to say that both are 
re, as we thus get the writer's estimate of the value of the 
teaching of George Buchanan :— 
His [James the Sixth’s] education was extremely neglected, and he 
grew up very ignorant ; but being naturally shrewd and sensible, he took 
pains to inform himself in later years. 


We are now landed in our own island, and the crop of mistakes 
from « J ulius Czesar, Emperor of Rome, who . succeeded 
im subduing the Britons” to King Wiiliam the Fourth, whose 


® morganitic ” marriage was so cruelly set aside, is ve + in- 
deed. Among so we can ick and will 
follow this rule; leaving the old-established routine blunders, we 
will pick out the best of those which we do not remember to have 
seen anywhere else. Thus ‘“ Edgar was proclaimed King by the 
wicked Saint Dunstan.”  A®thelred two daughters named 
Mary and Alice—why not Lucy and Ulrica? Emma was 
“daughter of Richard IL, Duke of Normandy, by his first wife 
Emmacetta, daughter of Hugh Count de Paris.” She was 
daughter of Richard the First by his mistress, afterwards wife, 
Gunnor. But M. 8. Fitzgerald seems to have a special gift for 
making the barren woman to keep house, as not only the elder Emma 
is blest with bairns, but we read that “the Actheling Eadward ” 
married “ Agatha, daughter of Henry II. Emperor of Germany ” 
and in the German part a whole host of children are attributed to 
Henry and Cunigund. After this last we naturally look for the 
children of the Confessor, but they at least are not there, though 
in return we get the legend of Emma and the ploughshares, and 
we learn that “ churches were built in Gothic style” in the days 
of thelred. These marriages and genealogies are very queer, as 
is the further statement (which we rather think comes from Sir 
Charles Napier’s novel of William the Conqueror) that Harold 
“married second, 1065, Editha the Fair, daughter of Alfnoth, 
childe of Sussex and Earl of Chester, and granddaughter of 
Leofric I. [who was Leofric II.?] so famous in traditional aig a 
Pedigrees, however, do naturally gender to myth-making, but 
“what are we to say to such a piece of appreciation of human 
nature as this? “ Henry II. was a good, amiable man, but a 
weak, undecided king, easily influenced.” After this it is a 
small matter to. make him inherit from his father Anjou and 
Lorraine, and to move Chinon to the latter Duchy. We pass 
over several pages, till we find that Richard lL married a 
daughter of Guy, Earl of Warwick, whom his own legend 
places in the tenth century. To make up for this leap back- 
wards, we next make a leap forwards, and Richard is “ defeated at 
Bosworth Field through the treachery of the Duke of Northum- 
berland and the Stanleys.” Before this, however, it seems that 
| Henry Earl of Richmond had married the eldest daughter of 
| Edward the Fourth, and had somehow “deposed Richard II.” 
This last was seemingly a different transaction from his death 
at Bosworth. 

We have no space for more things of this kind, and most likely 
our readers have already had enough. But a book of this sort, 
published in 1870, is really enough to make one stop and think 
awhile. Who are the people who thus sit down to write books 
on subjects of which they know so little as to make, on a very 
favourable reckoning, at 5 one bad blunder on every page? 
What makes them write books, and for whom are the books 
written? How do they get at their facts, or what they take for 
facts? They do not find them in the original authorities, nor 
do they find them in any of those really accurate modern writers 
whose function is to act as guides and interpreters to the original 
authorities. Whence then do they come? Do they invent them, or 
do they dream them, or is the whole thing a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms? The thing must take a good deal of trouble to do. The 
mere writing must take up a good deal of time, but where can the 
mind be while the fingers are so busily at work? This sort of 
thing is, we believe, peculiar to history and philology; we fancy 
that no one would write a book on chemistry or astronomy with- 
out a little more pretension to understanding the subject. We 
have the authority of the present writer for saying that the study 
of history is the “ most necessary, most enlightening, and the most 
fascinating of all studies.” The best service that such students can 
do to the study is to let at least their pens be idle. 


TEXTILE FABRICS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON.* 


Ww: are glad to see the masterly hand of Dr. Rock employed 
in classifying the fine collection of church vestments and 
fabrics for domestic use which has been brought togetlier at 
South Kensington. No antiquary of our day has made this branch 
of the textile arts more thoroughly his own, or studied it 
more widely, either in its historical or artistic bearings. Dr. 
Rock has even a more directly personal title to connexion with 
the series of fabrics here chosen for illustration. The growth of 
this curious and valuable collection—almost unique of its kind in 
Europe—forms a new and characteristic chapter in the develop- 
ment of modern art. For the date and occasion of its birth we 
have but to turn to the pages of the Church of ow: Fathers. A 
strong sympathy for the revival of a better spirit in church build- 
ing and in every kind of ecclesiastical accessory brought together, 
thirty years ago, Dr. Rock and the late A. W. Pugin. Under 
their joint impulse, while Hardman was at work in metal and 
stained glass in Birmingham, a loom in Manchester was ere long 
throwing off textiles of antique design for church use, and 
orphreys broad and narrow were being woven in London. The 
Medizval Court in Hyde Park in 1851 was the first public sign of 
the coming revival. A cope of Pugin’s design was carried home by 
a German lady. This vestment, coming to the hands of another 
enthusiast, Dr. Bock, was the cause of stimulating that learned 


* Textile Fabrics in the South Kensington Museum ; a DescriptiveCata 
(Illustrated in Colours) HA the Collection of Church Vestments, Dresses, Silke 
Stuffs, Needlework and Ta, ies, By the Very Rev. Daniel Rock, D.D. 
Published for the Science and Art Department of the Committee of Counci 
on Education. London: Chapman & Hall, 1870, 
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canon of Aix-la-Chapelle to the search throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe for other and better patterns of an old and good 
period. His manifold journeyings to and fro resulted in the choice 
collection which made the basis for his excellent Geschichte der 
liturgischen Gewdnder des Mittelalters, a text-book for the student of 
this branch of ecclesiastical lore. These beautiful works of the 
loom, masterpieces in many instances of European and Asiatic 
skill, have now found an abiding home in England. They may, 
we would hope, both serve as interesting monuments of the taste 
and industry of the past, and a standard for the emulation of the 
time to come. 

It is most closely in accord with the professedly industrial pur- 


oses of this public institution that artisans, designers, and workers | 


in needlework and embroidery of all kinds should gather from the 
samples here set before them lessons for use in their respective 
crafts. This immediate design can of course be almost exclu- 
sively furthered by ocular study of the examples themselves. A 
more general lesson, however, is to be deduced from a perusal of 
the admirable introduction prefixed by Dr. Rock to his detailed 
catalogue of the South Kensington collection. In its wider 
aspects, as he shows in succession, its contents are of interest and 
value to the historian and the liturgical student, as well as to 
artists and manufacturers, and to the curious in symbolism, in 
heraldry, literature, and languages, even in botany and zovlogy. 
The mere enumeration of the materials employed in these graceful 
arts teaches us a lesson of antique geography. The wide world— 
orlis veteribus notus—passes under review as we gaze upon the list 
of rich and curious stuffs. The mere name of the chief and 
choicest of them, silk (sericwm), carries our minds away to the 
Chinese (Seres) from whom this animal product passed on to 
the West. Silk was wholly unknown to the older race of Egyp- 
tians. Nowhere is it mentioned in Holy Writ save in Kev. 
xvili. 12. The “silk” of our translation in Ezek. xvi. 10, 13, 
and Prov. xxxi. 22, is doubtless, as explained by Parkhurst and 
Gesenius, a mistaken version of wD (meschi) “ tine-drawn” 
threads, and UY (“white ” stuff, byssus). To Aristotle we owe 
the earliest notice, incorrect as it is, of the silkworm, with 
the account of the original importation of raw silk into Europe. 
So costly was it that Aurelian refused his wife a single 
mantle of a web which was worth its weight in gold. ‘lhe 
gauzy texture of Cos became proverbial, moving the ire of 
Stoics and economists. A distinction was, however, drawn 
between whole (holosericum) and mixed silk (subsericum). The 
former was never worn, the latter never given away, by the 
unsteady proud Alexander Severus. By the Justinian Pandects, 
533 A-D., a monopoly of the silk manufacture was given to 
the Court, and Byzantium hence became famous for its silken 
stuffs. ‘lwo Greek monks, having at great risk smuggled 
the eggs from China in their hollow walking canes, were 
the means of distributing the worm over Greece and Asia 
Minor. Persia and India soon after became silk-growing 
countries, and Benjamin of Tudela (A.D. 1161) found the trade 
largely at work among the two thousand Jews of Thebes. The 
name of Bagdad (Baldak) is perpetuated in the rich silken 
-stulf with a weft of gold widely known as baudequin, or baudkin, 
the original of the Italian baldacchino. Cloth of gold, as well 
as what was from its place of birth called “crape” (chypres), 
came from Cyprus’ and Lucca. Among other things lett by 
Richard I. at Haverford Castle, we hear of wav draps dor de 
diverses suytes dount vit de Cipres, les autres de Lukes. The ex- 
pense of bullion tissues is shown by Princess, afterwards Queen, 
Mary, thirteen years before she came to the throne, paying “ to 
Peycocke of London for xix yerds iii qt. of clothe ef golde at 
XxxviijS the yerde, xxxvij. li. xs. vjd.” and “ fora yerde and qit. 
of clothe of silver xls.” Damask speaks unmistakably for its birth- 
place (Damascus), as does Arras and “cloth of Tars ” (Tarsus). 
Sarcenet points to the Saracens, muslin to Mosul, “ gold of Venys ” 
to the Venetians, “fustian”—then a rich velvety texture—to Fustat 
on the Nile. “ Bridges (Bruges) satten” is mentioned in the 
fabric roll of Haconbie Church (1566 a.p.). Linen “cloth of 
Raines ” (Rennes in Brittany) was prized in England. A “silk of 
Acca” (Acre) is occasionally met with, of gold, shot with blue and 
other silk. Buckram (pannus Tartaricus or Tartar cloth), once a 
delicate and costly cotton texture, took its origin and name from 
Bokhara. ‘“ Burdalisaunder,” or “Bourde de Elisandre,”’ with 
other varieties of spelling, is met within many old documents and 
inventories. It is simply an Arabie striped cloth (Bord) from 
Alexandria. St. Augustine is quoted by Dr. Rock as speaking of 
a stuff for clothing in North Atrica named burda. It was of the 
pattern known as stragulata. A dozen specimens or more are 
found in the South Kensington Collection. The queerest distor- 
tions of name for the Naples fustians are met with in church- 
wardens’ and other accounts in various parts of the country. 
“ Fuschan in appules” is cited by Dr. Rock. We have ourselves 
met with “ In apes,” “ Napes,” and other curiosities of rural spell- 
“Cloth ot Areste,”: two copes of which were ordered by 
Henry III. (a.v. 1244) for the royal chapel—while St. Paul’s had 
in 1295, besides a dalmatic and tunic, a3 many as thirty and more 
hangings “ de serico albo diasperato de Arest’’"—must have been, 
as Dr. Kock argues, quite distinct from the tapestry and heavy cloth 
of Arras, which town only got its name for such stuffs in the four- 
teenth century. We are scarcely satisfied, though, with our 
author's derivation of this name “ simply from the use to which, if 
pot always, for the most part we put ian, that of hangings about 
r churches.” Distinct schools ot art are characteristic of ditferent 
ntries, as well as mixed schools like the Moresco-Spanish. The 


Sicilian school is equally marked by its Mahomedan influence, as 
seen in its Eastern fauna, its giraffes, antelopes, gazelles, lions, 
elephants, and parrots. Three epoclis in the textiles of that island 
are traced by Dr. Rock, and illustrated from the wealth of 
examples catalogued in his pages. Geneva and Venice are of 
course not behind in the skill and varied beauty of their fabrics, 
Silks and other stufls are distinguished by their texture and 
dressing no less than by their origin. We have spoken of holo- 
sericum, both warp and woof of sill, as distinct from subsericum, 
the woof only silken. In some cases the warp of silk with 
woof of gold was still called holosericum. Examitum, xami-. 


tum, or samit (é€, piro.) denoted the “six threads” in the 
woof of the texture, which was unusually costly and splendid. 
The thinner glossy stuff of silk, often with a thread of gold, 
| from the Kast, called by its Persian name ciclatoun, “ bright 
| or shining,” was later known as sicklatoun, siglaton, and cyclas, 
| Dr. Rock quotes many instances of its use in Chaucer and 
; the early English romancers, Not so costly, yet thinner in tex- 
| ture, was the stuff known as cendal, sandul, sandatin, cendatus, 
sendaus, syndal, syndonus, Dr. Rock seems wholly at a loss for 
| the etymology of these various titles or for the common root 
which may be taken to run through them all, though his anti- 
quarian lore makes him familiar with the fabric in poetry and 
history, as well as in inventories and wills. From its place in hig. 
enumeration, it would almost appear that he considers in some 
vague way the texture or even the purpose of the stuff to have 
led to its nomenclature, the sindon (as in the splendid specimen 
No. 8278) being well known as the liturgical winding-sheet spe- 
cially used in the Greek ritual on Good Friday, or employed as a 
frontal to the altar. The Corpus Christi or pyx cloth (8342, 
8691) of linen was likewise called a stzdon. We suspect that the 
worthy canon’s antiquarianism, as is too often the case, rests on 
an insufliciently broad or deep basis of scholarship, else he 
would have not failed to see at once in the latest of his list of 
names the clue to the source and history of this obscure article of 
manufacture. It is from Sindh or Scinde, from the looms of the 
upper Indus, that this delicate fabric first made its way overland 
into Europe, its name being gradually lost sight of, and tortured 
into the manifold forms which have so troubled Dr. Rock. The 
Indian origin of the process seems indicated in the use of the 
word owddv by Herodotus for mummy cloth. The great seat of 
the sendal manufacture was Palermo. Taffeta, a less costly stuff 
than sendal, sufliciently indicates its Spanish origin. Cadas, 
carda, or carduus, was an inferior stuff, made of the outside 
silk of the cocoon set aside in carding or reeling. More puzzling 
far is camoca, camak, camora, of great repute in the fourteenth 
century, which Dr. Rock can but guess to have been of mixed 
camels’ hair and silk. We find no example of this stuff in 
the catalogue. Velvet (velluéo) doubtless points to the hairy or 
shagey texture of the fabric which we got through Italy from 
the Kast. “ Diaper” we agree with Dr. Rock iv referring toa 
Byzantine origin, separare), rather than to 
@Ypris. The Latins called it diasper. The shred of creamy 
white silk damask (1239) said to have been a fragment of the 
Imperial tunic belonging to the Emperor Henry II. well illus- 
trates the meaning of the term. More ancient still are the terms 
chrysoclavus, stauracin, polystauron, as well as the gammadion, or 
quadruple cross of four gammas combined in various ways. 
Ancient ingenuity was exhausted in finding combinations of its 
favourite gamma. The most curious of these, and that most 
cherished in England, was the mysterious “ filfot,” or “ fylfot,” a 
veritable cruv to antiquarians, four gammas or half crosses starting 
from a common centre, somewhat like the three legs in the 
well-known Manx emblem. We are by no means satisfied with 
Dr. Rock's explanation of this symbol as the “ full foot.” Both 
name and article obviously bespeak alike a foreign origin. Of the 
four examples in this collection, three are of German design and 
workmanship. It is simply from a German root that the “ many- 
footed” cross took its naine (viel, pfote—Dutch poote, Fr. patte, 
our “ paw,” Gr. zareiv, gordy, A cross pattée in heraldry is ia 
German pfotenformiy). 

The history of the art of embroidery forms one of the most 
valuable sections of Dr. Rock’s introduction. From the renown 
of the Phrygian workers in this delicate art an embroiderer 
became known throughout Europe as Phrygio, and needlework 
was in general denominated Phryyium, or Phrygian stutf. When 
wrought in solid gold wire or golden thread, the embroidery so 
worked got named awiphrygium, whence our old English word 
“orphrey.” Here will be tound an excellent account of the opus 
plumarium, or feather work, the opus pulvinarium, or cushion 
style, something like our modern Berlin work, used in the Bayeux 
‘Tapestry, and opus pectineum, or comb-like embroidery. The 
history of the grand old native style called opus Anglicum ® 
perhaps the fullest and best portion of the work. ; 

Of the hundreds of specimens which make up this fine collection 
the oldest probably is the shred of Bayeux tapestry (675) brought 
over by Mrs. Stothard in 1816, when her husband was employed 
in copying that interesting record. It is only 3} inches by 2}, 
but shows clearly both the material and form of stitch. Its 
simply worked in worsted upon a ground of white linen. It 1s 
therefore needlework, not tapestry in the proper sense. We are 
sorry to see Dr. Rock endeavour to disparage the value of this 
curious and unique fabric as an historic document no less than as 
a work of early art. It is doubtless, as he urges, a modern and 
baseless tradition which ascribes the handiwork of it to Matilda 
herself, William’s queen, or the ladies of her Court, but that 
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hypothesis was by no means indispensable to its being held con- 
temporaneous with the agents in the Conquest. ‘This strikes 
us as the weakest point of the learned canon’s work. He can 
never have read Mr. Freeman’s summary of the evidence for the 
origin and historical value of the — roll, and to that able 
writer we are content to remit him. It was, we doubt not, exe- 
cuted in England under the auspices, not of Matilda, but of Odo, 
not primarily for the glorification, yet probably under the orders, 
of the Bishop's three feudatories, Turold, Vital, and Wadard, who 
figure in it, to ornament his cathedral of Bayeux. “On second 
thoughts” Dr. Rock looks upon it as the work of the early part 
of the twelfth century, passing by the arguments adduced by 
Mr. Freeman and others from the extreme archeological accu- 
racy of the armour, apparel, and other details, which emphatically 

int to a contemporaneous hand. There is nothing, we repeat, 
in Dr. Rock’s critical objections to lessen the weight of this faithful 
witness to the great event of eight centuries ago. 

We would end with urging all admirers of the masterpieces 
of the needle and the loom to go through the fine collection at 
South Kensington with Dr. Rock's catalogue in hand. The 
magnificent Syon Cope (9182), one of the best preserved and 
most beautiful liturgical vestments anywhere to be found in 
Christendom, will alone repay a visit. No finer example can be 
wished of the world-famous opus Anglicum. On a green ground 
are crimson interlacing barbed quatrefoils enclosing figures of 
Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the Apostles, with 
winged cherubims standing on wheels in the intervening spaces. 
The orphrey (figured by Dr. Rock), the morse and hem wrought 
with the armorial bearings of the donors, the whole done in gold, 
silver, and various coloured silks, altogether form an example 
of the highest work of the thirteenth century. The symbolism of 
this remarkable design is drawn out at length by the author 
of the catalogue, and the curious history of the vestment told in 
interesting detail. Were we to choose further among so many 
objects of beauty and interest, we would point to the exquisite 
though somewhat worn and faded siudon or frontal above referred to 

8278), elaborately wrought with the burial of the Saviour, a 

uthenic work of the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
beauty of the design and workmanship is enhanced in interest to the 
mind of linguists by the curious inscription which runs around its 
four sides. The characters, long illegible to the [English student, 
have been recognised as the Slavonic “ Cyrillian letters,” so called 
from Bishop Cyril, previcusly the monk Constantine, who intro- 
duced them towards the second half of the ninth century as a 
means of bringing home the Greek tongue, together with Chris- 
tianity, to the tribes of Slavonic race. Upon this, as upon nearly 
every puint touched upon in his compendious treatise, Dr. Rock 
has shown the range, the variety, and the trustworthiness of his 
learning. 


SMITH AND HALL’S ENGLISII-LATIN DICTIONARY.* 


OF all the drill that goes to the making of ascholar none is more 
profitable than the dictionary practice which consists in 
obeying the monition to look words out. The average schoolboy 
or pass-man is commonly but too delighted if this duty can be 
performed for him by deputy, but he who has strength of purpose 
enough to recur to his dictionary at every doubtful word not only 
augments his stock of knowledge by so doing, but strengthens 
habits of accuracy which will abundantly overpay his trouble. And 
for this task the tiro of the present day has advantages unknown 
to his fathers. Time was when conscientious recurrence to the 
Latin-English or English-Latin Dictionary at every case of need 
was not half as much its own reward as it ought to have been, 
because the draughts imbibed at that spring of the severer Muses 
were muddled through the unskilfulness of immature lexicography. 
Some twenty years ago so meagre were the crumbs which the 
hungry for information could pick from Ainsworth and _ his 
brethren, that even the works of Riddle and Arnold were wel- 
comed with jubilation, though it might have been patent, on a 
slight examination, to the experienced teacher, that what our 
studious youth owed them thanks for was, after all, but a small 
blessing. A better day dawned with Dr. Smith’s Latin-Mnglish 
Dictionary in 1855—a work of which the superiority in plan, clas- 
sification, and completeness was so manifest that the sagacious at 
once sold or stowed away their Arnold-and-Riddles, the new- 
comer being installed in their place with a feeling of thankfulness 
that might have shaped itself in the words of the Aischylean 
chorus :— 

borig Fv piyag 

ob wr. 

Krijpog TYXwWY, 

Another and similar dethronement is the subject of our present 
remarks. Until now the translator of a passage from English into 
Latin has been obliged, when at fault for the classical equivalent 
of some English word or phrase, to have recourse to the English- 
Latin Dictionary of Riddle and Arnold—a far better book, it is 
true, than the dry husks of Ainsworth, but still a work of scant 
Pretensions to system, and none whatever to originality; but it 
needs no prescience, and only a study of the volume which we are 


-* A Copious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary, By William Smith, 
LL.D., Editor of the Classical and Biblical Dicticnaries, and ‘Iheophilus 
D. Hall, M.A., Fellow of University College, London. London: John 
Murray. 1870, 


reviewing, to enable us to hazard a prophecy that the function of 
those twin-brethren is ended, and that their place will bence- 
forth be filled by one of those successes of the co-operative prin- 
ciple in literature of which Dr. Smith's Classical and Biblical 
Dictionaries furnish the best type. Latin writers perhaps with a 
set “ ecclesiastical ” style, like Dr. Cumming’s, may shrink from 
unlearning it with the aid of the new “ copious and critical 
English-Latin Dictionary ;” nor will its appearance in all proba- 
bility do much to correct the dog-Latin of such advertisements as 
the following, which we take from a recent number of a con- 
temporary :— 

Honores academici, Ph.D. LL.D. ext. In absentia vel in presentié. 

Viri idonei qui honores ex universitatibus peregrinis petunt, ut LL.D. —— 
—— — London, N. scribant commendantur. N.B.—Quum hi 
honores, eorwmque diplomata fide prostent, soli candidati idonei atque 
bona fide scribere debent. 
A thorough English-Latin Dictionary would achieve something 
if it did no more than open the eyes of his dupes to the ignor- 
ance of this vendor of worthless degrees, or haply shake his own 
faith in the vehicle which he has adopted for bringing them to 
market; and this it could scarcely fail to do if the turning over of 
a few leaves demonstrated that honours “ in preesentid ” can only 
stand for “ honours for the present,” and that *‘ universitates pere- 
grinz,” unless they can be twisted to mean “ home manufactories 
of foreign degrees,” must needs be construed “ universities which 
have come from abroad.” 

But such dog-Latinists are not worth wasting ink upon. Happily 
there is a demand for a good English-Latin Dictionary on the 
part of a more real and deserving class, in the interests of which 
we shall endeavour to examine the work before us—a work which 
not only goes far beyond its predecessors, but really leaves very 
little to be desired. It represents the fruit of fifteen years of that 
sort of labour which to perfect its work does not shrink from 
modifications or improvements, even though they involve a be- 
ginning afresh when the goal is well-nigh sighted. It is the 
result of a clear insight into the faults of its predecessors as to 
plan, classification, and examples, and of an equally clear concep- 
tion of the task of constructing, on entirely new lines, a work that 


| should avoid those faults. In previous dictionaries of the kind it 
| is not too much to say that the various senses of English words are 


commonly set down haphazard or higgledy-piggledy ; and that their 
Latin equivalents present themselves to the student’s eye with an 
equally reprehensible disregard of discipline. All this confusion has 
been avoided in the present instance by the classification of the 
senses of Knglish words according to the order of the student's need 
—the logical order, however, being respected where it is possible. 
And to this arrangement additional clearness is imparted by the 

refixing to each leading meaning of a black Roman numeral (1. 

I. I]. &e.), and by the addition of a brief definition in italics ; 
while in the case of several Latin equivalents distinctness is 
secured by the use of black Arabic numerals (1, 2, 3), synonyms 
being distinguished by brief explanations of the diiferent Latin 
words in brackets. Any one who has the curiosity to examine 
the exhaustive manner in which such words as ‘ passion— 
passions,” “sense,” “ soul,” “ spirit,” are dealt with in this dic- 
tionary will admit at once the justice of its claim to be regarded 
“to a great extent as a Dictionary of the English Language 
proper, as well as an English-Latin Dictionary.” Not less note- 
worthy a feature, however, is the copiousness of the examples 
from the Latin, with which every English word or combination of 
words is illustrated; the palatable torm in which, through the 
help of an idiomatic rendering into English, such examples are 
presented; and, last not least, the exceptional accuracy of 
the references by which these examples are to be verified. In 
this very matter of references there is involved such an amount 
of intense toil and vigilance that—while speaking gently of 
the human frailty which has led one lexicographer atter another 
to copy the errors of his predccessor, and induced the bolder 
and more perfunctory sort to do away with references altogether 
—one ought to esteem very highly the far-sighted policy of 
the originator of the scheme of this new dictionary, in deter- 
mining that it should appeal to the student by an accuracy 
that has long been demanded and pleaded for, but never until 
now realized. It will occur to those who are conversant with 
earlier works of this kind that the feature to which we have 
just referred could only be made prominent at the cost of much 
additional bulk; they will, however, find that this has been 
avoided by the omission of obsolete and nearly synonymous 
words, as well-as of needless Latinisms, and by the limita- 
tion of the vocabulary to words in actual use, or occurring in 
authors generally read. The equivalents for such words are in’ 
all cases sought for—on the principle of “ artifici in sui arte 
credendum ”—in the fitting classical field, failing which the more 
modern scurces are marked by an asterisk. And these equivalents 
are, as a rule, given as much as possible once for all under their 
commonest English representative, though, with a commendable 
consideration for the student’s patience, there is much less sending 
from pillar to post by means of cross-references than is common 
in books of this description, The professed aim of the authors 
has been to give always an instalment of information as a reward 
even tothe first search, but to ensure to amore deep and persever- 
ing quest the satisfaction of all its needs. To take an instance of 
this, under the word “ cent” will be found a group of illustra- 
tions of the Latin terms for various rates of “ interest”; but under 
“interest” (v. 1, 2, 3) @ fuller and more thorough insight is 
afforded into the system of monthly interest which was in use at 
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‘Rome, and which makes the Latin equivalents for our English 
percentages a decided “ crux ” to the young Latin-writer. 

It is not easy to decide upon the best plan of exhibiting in a 
review of limited space the particular merits of a work of this 
sort, whether by a process of comparison with the latest English 
rivals, or by a resort to what might be styled “Sortes 
Smithiane,” that is, dipping here and there into the work for 
matter of illustration. Not the most exacting public will expect 
the critic to read a dictionary through and through; and so, after 
no very light or cursory survey, we shall adopt a compromise 
between both methods. To begin then by comparisons—some 
notion may be gathered of the omissions of Riddle and Arnold from 
the fact that we look in vain to them for “ bulletin,” for which Dr. 
Smith gives “libellus ” and sometimes “ nuncius,” Hor. Od. iv. 4, 
69; for “buzzard” (butro), “calcareous,” “ calcine,” “carat,” 
“cartoon,” castellated ;” “celandine,” “chicory” (and other 
botanical words); for the architectural verb “to channel ” (strio) ; 
for “ ordeal” (‘‘incedere per ignes,” or “ discrimen,” Smith); for 
the law-term “venue ” (forum or conventus), and the road-malier’s 
verb “to macadamize,” which Dr. Smith renders, with an eye to 
Livy xli. 27, “viam silice (comminuto) sternere.” The more 
excusable one or two of these omissions are, the more credit is due 
to the new dictionary for avoiding them; but there are some 
words, e.g. “ centrifugal ” and “ centripetal,” which ought to be in 
every medern dictionary. More frequently Riddle and Arnold do 
not exactly omit, but rather slight and slur over a word, as in the 
case of the weapon of war “a pike,” which they content them- 
selves with rendering by “hasta,” which is a missile weapon, 
ignoring the correct expression “ sarissa,” which Dr, Smith ad- 
duces from Livyix. 19. For “ canal” they give “ canalis, fossa” ; 
neglecting what the new dictionary is at pains to set in a clear 
light, the fact that “canalis” is not a canal, but a pipe or con- 
duit. In like manner the tiro who looks out “cap” will find 
“ galerus,” “ pileus,” given indiscriminately by Riddle and Arnold, 
and may justly feel a litle indignant to learn the truth of the 
matter from Dr. Smith, that “ pileus” is the general term, and 
“ galerus ” a kind of pileus worn by priests, and made of the skins of 
victims. A “neck of land” is given “ fauces,” “lingua,” “lingula” 
by R. and A., whereas Smith, by adducing Livy xliv. 11, in which 
the words “ fauces”’ and “lingua” both occur, distinguishes the 
former “a neck,” from the latter “a spit or tongue” of land. For 
“horseshoe” R. and A. give “vestigium,” and cite Pliny, NZ. 
xxxviii. 20, 81. On turning to Dr. Smith we find an especial and 
needful note of warning that in the passage referred to “vestigium 
equi excussum ungula ’ means rather “the cake of earth” which 
has balled “in the hoof, and which expresses its shape.” Some- 
times through sheer laziness, and sometimes through a dulness 
which is akin to it and part of it, Riddle and Arnold furnish 
English words that would! repay a little nice handling with 
equivalents that are no equivalents whatsoever. Take our word 
“brandy,” for example. ‘They set over against it “ vinum a fru- 
mento factum”; “vinum frumento expressum”; but obviously 
the same periphrasis will do equally well for “porter” or “Scotch 
ale,” for “ whisky,” “gin,” “hollands,” or “arrack.” Dr. Smith 
goes much more methodically to work. As modern Latin equiva- 
lents he cites “aqua vite” and “vinum igne vaporatum et 
stillatum”’; “vinum adustum” as the equivalent of the German 
and “ aqua fortis” as that of the French lexicographer; whilst he 
winds up with “ spiritus Gallicus ” or “ vini Gallici ” as the corre- 
sponding phrase in the Pharmacopeia. Or again—for a sample of 
dulness—look out “ game-cock” in Riddle and Arnold, and it will 
be found with “ gallinaceus pyctes” set over against it in all gravity 
and propriety, and with Columella, 22.22. viii. 2, for authority. But, 
as Dr. Smith or Mr. Hall justly surmises, this is evidently a face- 
tious expression implying the “ pugilist of the hen-loft” or the 
“cock of the walk” (see Babrius, ud. 5), and was never intended 
to stand as everyday Latin for a “ game-cock.” 

If we were desirous to prolong this sort of comparison we might 
draw attention to the difference of treatment which words of many 
senses (¢.g.“‘court,” “family,” “taste,” and suchlike words) receive 
at the hands of the contrasted lexicographers. But we prefer the 
less invidious task of bestowing a glance or two at some of the 
nice distinctions which the authors of the new dictionary draw in 
dealing with the Latin equivalents of some words, and the curious 
and valuable matter which they group around those of others. 
Under the head of “library,” eg., we find a distinction noted 
which is sulliciently nice, if Latin prose alone is regarded, but which 
would assume a still greater nicety if wills were written in Latin. 
According to Ulpian ** to leave one’s library to any one” = “ libros 
alicui legare ” ; *‘ bibliothecam alicui legare” might refer to the 
Under the head of “talent” it is 


bookcases without the books, 
noted that the plural of its equivalent “ingenium” cannot be 
used of an individual. “ Vir magno ingenio” is Latin; “ vir magnis 
ingeniis” not. But, after the example of Pliny, Zp. vi.21,“ingenia,” 
as in the phrase “ temporum nostrorum ingenia,’ may stand for 
“people of talent.” Under “thoroughfare ” we find that the passages 
out of the Forum at Rome were technically called “ Jani”; the 
“culs-de-sac” or “no-thoroughfares,” fundula (a fundo, quod 
exitum non habent). It is curious to find that one reason given 
for preferring the use of “latrunculi,” Little soldiers, to repre- 
sent “chessmen,” is that the medieval Latin term “ scacci” is 
barbarous, being the Persian for “shahs.” Under “ windows” we 
find that Jerome in the fourth century A.D. is the first to mention 
“vitves fenestre,” the “speculare” of Martial’s day being 
a window glazed with tale or “lapis specularis.” Under 
“gurgle,” Burmann’s Latin Anthology, ii. 405, is quoted to show 
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that the sound of liquor gurgling away from a broken bottle, which 
to English ears resembles glug, glug, was with the Latins repre- 
sented by glut, glut. Under “ trotter,” three sorts of different paced 
trotting-horses are led out from the veterinary treatise of the later 
Vegetius; and it would do the smoker’s heart good to find that 
there is a classical term (“infurnibulum,” Plin. Y. H. xxiv. 85), 
for the pipe wherewith he delights himself “ Nicotianze usu.” 
Nor is it merely for English words per se that the authors of 
this dictionary aim at furnishing appropriate classical equivalents, 
Whole lines and sentences of apt Latinity are constantly a 
pended to phrases which exhibit particular English words in 
this or that collocation. Perhaps more than elsewhere in the 
volume, it is in the articles which come under P. and Q,, that 
play is given to this sort of illustration of sentences and verses 
from our own prose and poetry by apt equivalents from clas- 
sical Latin. The writer of these articles is never tired of illus- 
trating the meaning of English words from the pages of our 
chief writers, from Bacon, Shakspeare, Dryden, Drayton, and 
Crashaw, not less than from Byron and Keble. His most amusing 
representation of an English word in a special combination by 
apt and corresponding Latin phraseology is an example of con- 
vivial rather than classical English. After discussing, under the 
head of “ quart,” the fitness of “ quadrans” to be its etymological 
equivalent in the sense of a“ bottle,” he succeeds, by a very slight 
alteration of Martial ix. 94, 2, in turning the words “ Waiter, 
bring me a double quart (or magnum) of old port!” into the 
classical Latin “ Puer, quadrantem duplica de seniore cado,” 
Lively matter for a dictionary! But as a rule the “ iter insti- 
tutum ” which is defined. by strict relevancy of matter is so kept 
as to avoid undue bulk. 

Of omissions in this dictionary we can only speak from our 
own experience. The only important word which we miss is 
“ feudal,” and much that relates to it is given under “ feud.” 
Under * mushroom ” the “fungus suillus” or “ hog-mushroom” 
might have been given as well as the “ boletus,” and perhaps Dr, 
Badham’s book might have furnished one or two other classical 
fungi. Under “organ” mention might have been made of water- 
organs, perliaps “ cortine” (see Munro’s 293 note), and 
certainly “hydrauli,” according to Cicero, Pliny, and Vitruvius. 
Is “ manulearius” trustworthy Latin for a “glover”? And is 
not “amor patria” (Virg. 4x. vi. 823) an alternative Latin 
phrase for patriotism ? 

It is impossible to lay down our pen without a word of 
especial cougratulation to the designer and responsible editor. 
Looking at the magnitude and extent of the work, remembering, 
@ propos of fellow-workers, the adage “quot homines, tot sen- 
tentiz,” and taking into account the enhanced difficulty of avoid- 
ing signs of discrepancy in their several contributions which must 
have arisen from an important change of plan in the midst 
of the undertaking, we cannot but set a high value upon the 
special gifts, concentrated in one mind, which have availed to 
impart homogeneity to the whole. In these days of combination 
and co-operation the high road to success is to band heartily and 
waselfishiy under a tried leader; and each and all of the collabo- 
rateurs of Dr. Smith in the best Knglish-Latin Dictionary which 
has as yet seen the light will find their own reward in the credit 
which it will bring to their editor. 


GOETHUL’S CONVERSATIONS WITH CHANCELLOR VON 
MULLER.* 

A NEW record of Goethe’s conversation is a literary event 
indeed, and one of quite a different character from those in- 
terminable manipulations which the well-nigh exhausted ores of 
trivial correspondence and minute biographical detail are still 
undergoing in Germany. The expectations naturally excited among 
those who have learned from Hckermann to appreciate the special 
advantages of the var viva over the litera scripta, if somewhat 
moderated upon the appearance of the work, have yet not been 
found wholly delusive. Chancellor von Miiller’s reminiscences 
cannot be described as an appendix to Wckermann’s, since, com- 
mencing at an earlier period than the latter, they run parallel with 
them for the greater part of their course. Neither can they be 
considered in the light of a supplement, for no essential detail is 
supplied, and no important misrepresentation rectitied. The book 
may rather be regarded as a replica of Eckermann’s on a smaller 
scale, attended by the double advantage of confirming the authen- 
ticity and elucidating the distinctive traits of the original. As 
in the successful repetition of an experiment with the spectroscope, 
the lines reappear, but some are better defined. In some respects, 
to be noticed presently, it may serve as a corrective of errors 
arising from the too exclusive contemplation of Goethe under a 
particular aspect. In the main it is a welcome attestation of 
the justice of the accepted view, and a salutary admonition 
to disregard those who, impelled by vanity or the passion 
for paradox, will in time insist on presenting us with “an 
entirely new reading of the character.” Goethe appeared to 
Von Miiller as he appeared to Eckermann, as he appeared to 
Zelter, as he appears in his own writings, and more particularly 
in those portions of the second part of Zwust in which he has em- 
bodied the maturest conclusions of his wisdom and the tinal results 


* Goethe's Unterhaltungen mit dem Kanzler Friedrich von Miller, Her- 
ausgegeben von C. A. H, Burkhardt. Stuttgart: Cotta, London: Williams 
& Norgate, 
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of his experience. Respecting the qualifications of Chancellor 
von Miiller as a recorder of Goethe’s conversation, it is not neces- 
sary tosay much. HIlis name is already a household word with 
all students of Goethe, and it is apparent that, while few enjoyed 
the poet’s intimacy to a greater degree, none met him more nearly 
on a footing of equality, or felt more thoroughly in harmony with 
the peculiar attributes of his intellect. Any defects must be 
ascribed, not to a want of discernment in the reporter, but to 
errors of memory, omission to take notes, or that confusion of 
impressions which is so often the mortifying residuum of the 
most intellectual, and, while it lasted, most vividly enjoyed and 
clearly apprehended, talk. 

We have intimated that Goethe may have been considered too 
exclusively in a particular point of view. It is, indeed, inevitable 
that the minor features of any character should to some extent 
be obscured by the more salient ones. Goethe’s serenity and self- 
sufficiency are so imposing in themselves, and claim so large 
a share of any comprehensiye survey of his character, that its 
elements of frailty and versatility are liable to be overlooked. 
No observer could have been more remote than Chancellor von 
Miiller from the valet de chambre point of view, but his veneration 
does not tempt him to dissimulate his hero’s occasional ill- 
humour and caprice. The references to Goethe’s attacks of 
indisposition are also sufficiently numerous to surprise those who 
have pictured his old age as one of unbroken vigour and unim- 

ired health. In the main, no doubt, it was marvellously robust, 

ut the interruptions of this desirable condition appear to have 
been frequent and serious, and must have told upon a mental con- 
stitution of such exquisite sensitiveness. That Goethe's suscepti- 
bility should appear more distinctly here than in Eckermann is a 
natural result of the Chancellor’s superiority to the secretary in 
intellectual independence and social position. Von Miiller, in tact, 
distinctly calls Goethe a Proteus, and the epithet may be accepted 
if we bear in mind that his versatility mainly arose from his 
tendency to regard things from an xesthetic point of view. Through- 
out these and all his other discussions we find him intent upon 
ascertaining some inner law of propriety and harmony, to the 
test of which the subject under consideration might be brought. 
Nothing repugnant to this tine sense of artistic symmetry could 
satisfy him. His hostility to Newton's theory of colours is a 
remarkable instance of this. A minor but not less characteristic 
example occurs here in a violent, and at first sight inexplicable, 
tirade—inexplicable, that is, as coming from Goethe—against 
mixed marriages between Christians and Jews. Nothing can be 
easily imagined more apparently inconsistent with the character 
of the speaker. The motive, however, is soon revealed; the 
betrothal of a non-Christian with Christian rites in a Christian 
church shocks his intuition of artistic propriety, and considerations 
derived from abstract reason go for nothing in comparison, It is 
important in studying Goethe to remember that the poet is the 
kernel of the maa, and that his science is but a phase of his 
try. Few observations in the collection are more characters 
istic than the remark (made at the age of seventy) that he could 
still be moved to tears by the contemplation of singular moral or 
artistic excellence, but no more by compassion for others or by 
his own misfortunes. In the same spirit he refused even to look 
at a set of caricatures of Napoleon. 

The following sayings are intensely Goethean :— 

Let us have no recriminations, no complaints about what is past and 
unalterable. Suilicient for the day is the burden thereof. How could one 
exist if one did not deal out a general absolution to oneself and others every 
evening ? 

I will not meddle where I cannot see clearly and operate securely. I have 
always refused to see a somnambulist. 

I would rather hang myself than be everlastingly denying, eternally in 
opposition, perpetually prying after the defects and errors of my fellow- 
men, 

The saying is worthy of him by whom the Devil’s attributes 
were condensed into the single pregnant phrase, Der Geist der stets 
verneint. 

Goethe’s remarks on the subject of religion are numerous and 
striking. One of the last of his observations recorded is to the 
effect that mankind was passing through a great religious crisis ; 
“How it will come out I cannot tell, but come out it must and 
will.” On another occasion he explained the rapid success of 
Christianity by its having incorporated the truths of natural reli- 
gion, and added that there was in fact no opposition between the 
two. He frequently recurs to the question of immortality. A 
memorable passage in Eckermann is thus expanded and enforced:— 

Reinhard’s present of Tibullus led to a very serious conversation on the 
“Ecce jacet Tibullus,” and on the belief in a personal existence after death. 
Goethe expressed hinnself decidedly, It was impossible for a thinking being 
to conceive non-existence, a cessation of thought and life; thus far every 
one involuntarily carried the proof of immortality in himself. But as soon 
as one quitted the ground of inner consciousness, as soon as, in the attempt 
to demonstrate or comprehend, one stuffed this subjective perception out 
into an inept system (philisterhaft ausstafire), one became involved in con- 
tradictions. 

On another occasion he said :— 

I must confess that I should not know what to do with immortality if it 
offered me no new problems to solve and difliculties to surmount. But 
there is no fear of that; one need only look upon the starry heavens to sec 
that there will be nuts enough to crack. 

Lucretius has attracted much attention of late. Goethe’s opinion 
of him as a thinker will be found interesting :— 

Lucretius’s religious opinions need not be considered ; his conception of 
ature is gorgeous, ingenious, sublime, and altogether praiseworthy ; his 


views of the ultimate ground of things are of no importance. Men were: 
haunted in his day by a terrible fear of the state after death, something like 
the purgatory of bigoted Catholics, Enraged at this, Lucretius fell into the 
other extreme, and wanted to make an end of their fears once for all by his 
doctrine of annihilation. Throughout the whole poem we perceive a gloomy, 
indignant spirit, disdainful of the intellectual poverty of the age. It has 
always been so, as with Spinoza and other heretics. If men would not be 
contemptible, philosophers need not be absurd. The abstruse paradoxes of 
Lucretius always remind me of Frederick the Great, when at the battle 
of Kollin he exclaimed to his grenadiers who hesitated to attack a battery, 

* Dogs, would ye live for ever ? ” 

Fewer utterances on science are here recorded than might have 
been anticipated, considering Goethe’s ever-increasing devotion to 
the study of nature during the latter years of his life. We know 
form Eckermann how frequently science formed the topic of his 
conversation ; its want of prominence in Von Miiller’s records is 
probably due to the Chancellor's comparative inattention to the 
subject. The following notes are, however, very interesting, and 
their interest is enhanced by the circumstance of the conversation 
being the last recorded. It took place on February 26th, 1832, 
one month and two days before the death of Goethe. He observed, 
on being informed that his interlocutors were endeavouring to 
master his Theory of Colours :— 

The matter is very simple, but difficult on that very account. The 
greatest truths are often—nay almost always—contradictory to the per- 
ceptions of sense. What can in appearance be more preposterous than the 
motion of the earth around the sun ? , 

Nature delights in the infinite variation of the individual phenomenon, 
but we must not suffer ourselves to be distracted by her. We must ascertain 
the one invariable rule on which all her seeming variety depends, 

It is well for you who can go into gardens and woods and look 
innocently on trees and flowers, All I see there reminds me of the meta- 
morphosis of plants, and torments me with speculation upon it. 

The great comet is coming in 1834. I have already written to Schrén in 
Jena to compile a collection of all the notices we have of him, that so dis- 
tinguished a gentleman may not fail of a becoming reception. 

The great controversy of development versus fixity of type, in 
which Goethe took so intense an interest, is only once referred to, 
but the passage is full of significance :— 

Geoffroy de Saint Hilaire, with his one original type of all organizations, 
and his Systéme d’ Analogies, is quite in the right against Cuvier, who is 
after all only a prosy fellow (Philister). I chanced iong ago upon that 
simple original type. No organic being entirely corresponds to the idea at 
the root of it; behind each is concealed the higher idea: there is my God! 
there is the God whom we all everlastingly seek and hope to contemplate in 
His fulness (erschauen) ; but we can only divine, never behold Him! 


The exalted feeling of this passage will suggest how little sym- 
pathy Goethe, notwithstanding the practical element in his nature, 
could have entertained for some of the schools of thought most 
fashionable in our day. Positivism and physiological materialism 
would evidently have been about equally uncongenial to him. In 
spite of his strong perception of reality we find him admitting the 
fascination of metaphysics, and deploring the time which he had 
been led, at a very advanced age, to devote to the study of Hegel. 
In a very remarkable conversation (1823) he expressly ascribes 
the progress of scientific discovery to the impulse communicated by 
philosophy. “ Everything was wonderfully re-fashioned and set in 
a new light, and it was a joy to see in how far more worthy a 
manner every branch of science was pursued. This was the ser- 
vice rendered by philosophy, which, in spite of the host of absurd 
systems, had penetrated everything with new vivifying energy.” ; 

Literary anecdotes and criticisms are as frequent as would 
naturally be anticipated. Space will only allow us to cite some of 
Goethe’s remarks on English contemporary authors. He appears 
to have been familiarly acquainted with only two of these, Scott 
and Byron. Notwithstanding the healthy objectivity of Scott, 
so much more akin to his own genius than the moody self- 
anatomy of Byron, we find him according a decided preference 
to the latter. His opinion of Scott seems indeed unduly depre- 
ciatory, and hard to reconcile with the enthusiastic praise which, 
in his conversations with Eckermann, he bestows on one of the 
latest and weakest of the Waverley novels. It must be re- 
membered, nevertheless, that the characteristically Scotch colour- 
ing of the earlier members of the series weuld place them at 
a great disadvantage with even the most intelligent foreign 
critics. On one occasion Goethe renders full justice to Scott’s 
greatness as an historical novelist, and apologizes in a manner 
for the limited range of his own fictions by dwelling on the 
want of national spirit in Germany, and the poverty of German 
history. ‘The accusation is unjust, and he must have forgotten 
his own Egmont and Gétz von Berlichingen. His judgments 
on Byron are somewhat fluctuating. It may be reasonably con- 
jectured that the object of his admiration was less Byron the poet 
than Byron the “ problematic nature ”—a character of that class 
which, as he elsewhere says when speaking of Bettina, afforded 
him endless interest. He also regarded Byron as the representative 
of a new order of mind—a fresh organic type—in which capacity he 
is introduced as Euphorion into the second part of aust. ‘The most 
important specific criticism is on Heaven and Earth, which Goethe, 
in our opinion rightly, prefers to Cain; in another place, however, 
he speaks with just admiration of the magnificent imprecation 
pronounced by live in the latter drama. An astounding enco- 
mium on the pseudo-Byronic Vampyre merely shows how little 
the ablest foreign judges are qualified to appreciate the niceties of 
style. Goethe’s acumen also appears at fault in his confident 
ascription of Wolfe’s “ Burial of Sir John Moore,” printed anony- 
mously in Medwin’s Conversations, to Byron. He speaks on this 
occasion contemptuously of Shelley (with whose works he must 
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have been entirely unacquainted), fancying that he had disparaged 
this fine poem. Medwin, however, only says that Shelley, after 
hearing it read aloud, observed that he should have taken it for 
a first sketch by Campbell. Goethe probably knew nothing of 
Campbell, and was therefore unable to appreciate either the justice 
-or the really complimentary character of the criticism. Medwin’s 
work was in the chief source of information regarding Byron, 
and seems to have been eagerly perused at Weimar. Goethe 
characterizes Byron, as represented in it, very fairly, dwelling with 
indignant regret on the petty scandals and jealousies, the waste 
and aimlessness, of his existence. In another place he says that 
Byron died at the right time. There was a flaw in his Greek 
enterprise from the first; it could not have ended well. 

On the whole, although this book cannot be said to make any 
considerable addition to our knowledge of Goethe, it fulfils the 
second and hardly less important end of similar publications. The 
reader, if qualified to be a reader, cannot but experience the 
elevating and stimulating eilect of intercourse with a great mind. 


MISS THACKERAY’S SKETCHES.* 


ie is so agreeable to read a book by an author who can be 
humorous without slang, picturesque without the cant of the 
studio, and tender without sensuality, that criticism is almost 
disarmed by Miss Thackeray’s writings. The faults to be found 
in her last book, faults which a hundred years ago would have been 
severely judged by literary connoisseurs, have so lost their gravity 
in the general demoralization of fiction that we have scarcely 
heart to point them out. Yet we must ask the author of the 
Village on the Cliff why she does not labour now with the same 
sustained effort as when that charming and complete tale was 
written? The stories in her new volume are excellent sketches, 
but we wish to remind Miss Thackeray that she can do more than 
sketch. Besides, these miniature novels have not the finish which 
should characterize such work. <A vignette is often successful, but 
to be so it must be as carefully treated as is a picture of which 
the whole canvas is covered. We anticipate for Miss Thackeray 
almost any success for which she may choose to labour, but she 
has not yet attained the height whence she may at will fling 
fragments to her admirers, and we invite her to avoid that 
raggedness and blurred confusion which in sketching follows from 
the use of too full a brush guided by too hasty a hand. 

“To Esther” is the first vi tive studies, and exhibits very definitely 
the merits and the defects of its author. In it she proves herself 
the mistress of many literary arts, but not a proficient in the art 
to blot. If she had re-written the fragment, she would probably 
not have begun the love passage between Geoffrey Smith and 
Esther Olliver by sentimental letters on his part that could never 
have been meant to reach their destination. It is true that they 
were begun at Rome, where the postal arrangemeuts are vague, 
and where the manners of the last century are still so tenacious 
that they may influence even Englishmen to write gushing and 

icturesque epistles. The story, however, is to be read in Eng- 
and where Geoffrey Smith is an improbable person; and, in spite 
of his lazy loyalty and ostentatious unselfishness, he is not so 
interesting as the heroine Esther. We can picture to our- 
selves this ugly woman, “ with thick brows, sallow face, a tall 
straight-made figure, honest eyes that had no particular merit 
besides, dark hair with red lights in it, ayd a pleasant, cordial 
smile.” She is made attractive to the reader by a tender- 
ness and womanly weakness, that yet can be obstinate at need, 
-which reminds us of Amelia Osborne. It is true that Mr. 
Thackeray would not have selected ugliness as an essential merit 
in the heroine of a Roman love tale, unless indeed he had wished 
to increase the probability of his personages by ascribing eccen- 
tricity to the English girl who could venture to be “ plain” 
when beauty is so abundant. In none of Miss Thackeray’s stories 
is the plot important. In three of them the same idea is promi- 
nent. <A self-sacrificing and extremely constant man, an undecided 
and egotistical woman, supply the situations. They have undoubt- 
edly some originality to recommend them, for we have not observed 
such loyal patience as Smith’s, such forbearance as Dr. Rich’s, 
such self-obliteration as James Marlow’s, to be ordinary phenomena. 
We do not, however, complain of an author who endeavours to 
make her heroes interesting by their goodness rather than by their 
vices; and, if Eve will write novels, it is gratifying that the ideal 
Adams of her Eden should be distinguished by other qualities 
than muscle and lawlessness. 

We will not, however, commit ourselves to an opinion on 
Smith’s return for Esther's heartless but natural preference for 
a sottish Mr. Halbert. We prefer to pass on to the story en- 
titled “Out of the World,” the best, in our judgment, of the 
series, As its scene is laid near London, there is not in this 
admirable study of English manners as vivid and original land- 
scape-painting as when Miss Thackeray places her personages in 
unfamiliar foreign localities ; but the pathos of the tale gains by its 
simplicity. Miss Thackeray has in a rarely equal measure two 
literary gifts, either of which would suflice to win her a foremost 
place among imaginative writers. She comprehends with sym- 
pathy not Jess the external grace of the inanimate world, which 
can rouse in her what she calls “the passion of loveliness,” than 
the spiritual beauty of the human action that is so intimately 
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' her simple duties simply, and without an effort. 


blended with, and yet so entirely diverse from, the material stage 
on which it plays out the drama of life. She has a fine sense 
of humour, and perhaps a nicer appreciation of character than an 
contemporary novelist. She often indicates those delicate distinc- 
tions which are in modern fiction habitually lost in the attempt to 
produce strong effects, and in this she belongs to the best schools 
of past novel-writers ; while at the same time she can describe the 
aspects of nature as they have been, we may say, invented by 
recent art. Of Miss Thackeray’s pathetic power “Out of the World” 
is a good example. Her large sympathy with unfamiliar phases of 
life is proved in the study headed “ Making Merry”; and scattered 
through all the five tales are “bits” of colour, crisp, bright, and 
harmonious as befits a contemporary of the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours. “Out of the World” is the history of a tired and 
elderly young lady of this the Kettledrum era. A country 
“ medical man,” Dr. Rich, finding her one day more than usually 
nervous and bored, imagines that he can effect her cure by an offer 
of marriage, and of rational, if obscure, happiness. It was a rash 
experiment, for Miss Berners’ fifte€n years of hard work in the 
May Fair treadmill had hardly prepared her for a country doctor's 
home. “TI have,” she says, “to keep up, correspond, make 
appointments, dine, drive, drink tea with three or four hundred 
people, all as busy and over-tired as I am. I go out to dinner, to 
a party, to a ball almost every night in the season, All the morn- 
ing [ shop and write letters; all the afternoon I drive about here 
and there, and drink five o’clock tea. I am never alone; I must 
for ever be talking, doing, attending, coming, going.” Dr. Rich, 
however, made the common mistake of imagining that change is 
possible for such as Horatia Berners, and she, after some shocked 
opposition from her fine relations, which she expected to be more 
imperative, agreed to try his prescription. But as Miss Thackeray 
observes :— 

It is very puzzling to define the extraordinary difference, so small and yet 
so great, which exists between a number of people living in the same place, 
talking the same tongue, feeling the same emotions, There are, let us say, 
first, the great people, a number of whom make up what is called the great 
world, Then people of the world; then people out of the world; and 
lastly, the people—le peuple, properly speaking. Dr. Rich and his sister 
Roberta, and Mr. Caton, his partner, were people out of the world, who had 
been very happy notwithstanding. Horatia was a small person of the world, 
who had been very unhappy in it, and yet who had learned unconsciously 
certain ways and habits, those which made her unlike Roberta Rich, and 
superior to her as far as mere vutward manner was concerned. 


Roberta—we are further informed— 


She had not half Miss Berners’ powers ; she performed 
Horatia did not always 
do her duty, but sometimes she went through prodigies of self-reproach, 
control, denial, culture, inspection, condemnation, or whatever it might 
happen to be. 


was not clever. 


Without definitely breaking any of the commandments, it was 
natural that the ill-suited party assembled under Dr. Rich’s roof 
should soon fall into serious discord. Horatia’s temper was 
perfect, but she was the first to feel that she had overleaped 
one of those invisible barriers which daily grow higher between 
“sets,” in proportion as life becomes mechanical and individuality 
is lost. She had probably read in books—the fruitful source of 
social ignoraice—of cottages of gentility. She hoped for “ delicious 
but inexpensive little dinners, with croquet on the lawn perhaps.” 
She meant to be “ gracious, unpretending, independent, much 
made of,” to reform her husband in certain trifles of manner, and 
to bring infallible theories of domestic management to bear on 
“ Betty and the cook.” But Betty continued irreconcilable, Mz, 
Caton, the assistant, vulgar; and Dr. Rich, unselfish and good as 
he was, remained a husband to be respected and not reformed ever 
in trifles. One day Horatia, disappointed by Dr. Rich’s refusal te 
go with her to a party given by her cousin, talks rashly to 8 
partner she meets at it of her mistaken marriage. Her husband 
unfortunately overhears a foolish phrase, and has an attack of 
heart disease. ‘Io guard his wife from anxiety he keeps his 
illness a secret. He is wonderfully patient and forbearing, even 
when Horatia and his sister come to words; for at last Roberta, 
disgusted at the discomfort of her brother’s home, upbraids the 
ornamental but useless mistress of it. Horatia has recourse 
to a nervous attack, and when Dr. Rich returns from seeing 
his sister off by the first train, he hears that his wife 
wishes to return to her post as skirmisher in the noble army 
of West-end martyrs. THis kindness half, but only half, recon- 
ciles this poor vapourish waif from “ society” to stay. He goes 
out to smoke his cigar in the garden-arbour, where presently, 
looking for him, Horatia finds him dead. Miss ‘Thackeray is admir- 
able in her treatment of the dreadful scene, which she invesis with 
entire probability. In it she proves herself to possess the imagi- 
native and creative faculties in the highest degree, and we feel 
that, in this fragment at least, the author’s pathetic power checks 
criticisms which might be correct, but would perhaps be imperti- 
nent in the presence of genius. here is art in the calm sequel 
of Horatia’s story. Roberta nursed her through her first agony | 

grief and remorse, and then “she prepared to live her old life 
again; but the woman was not the same woman.” The story, 
while it is free from too obvious moralizing, is an excellent com- 
mentary on some errors d /a mode. Dr. Kich’s wasted love and 
solitary death belong to the tragedy of every-day modern life, which 
is perhaps all the more tragic that the actors in it appear to have 
such inadequate motives, and to suffer from such apparently pre- 
ventible causes. ‘There is extreme mournfulness in the way men 
and women drift into moral ruin, and never did individuals seem 
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more pitifully helpless than at > saan under the coercion of that 

wer Which we agree to call the world. Miss Thackeray is true 
to what is going on around us when she describes the pathetic 
weakness of the “masses” driven like autumn leaves, as were 
the souls seen by Dante on the banks of Styx, into misery by 
mere stress of fashion and its customs. The troubles that befall 
her heroes and heroines are in no case induced by wrongdoing. 
She puts before us the people of our class, too well trained for 
crime that would break in on their habits—indolent and aimless 
as they float on the smooth current of civilization, ignorant of 
the pleasures of action, but sensitive to the disappointments of 
their negative existence. 

In the sketch entitled “Sola,” the hero is puny and ailing, 
the heroine has “ slow circulation.” They behave straight- 
forwardly, with a sort of physical spasm, and are victims of 
that modern “ nervosity” for which the unpleasant word has been 
coined. We have a hint of the temper in which the author 
means us to read her book when she says, ‘ There is some- 
thing in life which seems to tell us that no failures, no mistakes, no 
helplessnesses, make failure ; no successes, no triumphs, make 
success.” Hesitation, uncertainty, habitual and universal scepticism 
and its consequences, are principal characteristics of the actors 
in her plays. They are true to existing society, full as it is of 
such pitiful dramas which lack the proportions of tragedy, but in 
which the “dusky strand of death” is too intimately woven for 
comedy, however ironical. The story called “ Morettis Campa- 
nula” proves, we think, that Miss Thackeray does not readily 
appreciate other than English character, however vividly she can 
describe Continental scenery. It is apparently written to ease the 
author of her budget of South Tyrolese memories and her one bit 
of botanical knowledge, and is more faulty in construction and 
more burdened with adjectives than the preceding fragments. 
On the whole, the short chapter which sets before us the humours 
of a French country fair is perhaps the best in the book. We do 
not know another writer who could so transport her readers into 
the vivacious stir of a Breton crowd as Miss Thackeray does in 
this sketch, and enable us to find pleasure with her in the “ bright 
colours of a bubble.” She does not altogether, however, neglect 
the English mission to judge the religious tastes of other people ; 
but we are bound to say that she is a lenient tourist, and if she 
does see Rome and the Pyrenees with insular eyes, they are so 
quick to appreciate detail, so susceptible of beauty, that we will 
not dwell on the slight disappointments that are, like the shadows 
east by light, perhaps inseparable from the pleasure which Miss 
Thackeray's writings always ensure to readers who preserve a 
taste, and are not victims to the satiety that is engendered by our 
highly-spiced light literature. 


THE DEATH OF IVAN THE TERRIBLE.* 


N° period in Russian history is more interesting than that 
in which the release of the country from the rule of the 
Tartars was completed, and the first steps were taken towards the 
expansion of the feeble Grand Duchy of Moscow into the mighty 
Empire of Russia. It was atime in which the hand of a vigorous 
ruler was absolutely indispensable for the proper guidance of a 
people who had borne for centuries a foreign yoke, but who had 
not learnt to live at peace with each other, while it was of the 
highest importance to the welfare of the land that its ruler should 
be a man of large intelligence and prudent forethought, a statesman 
and a legislator as well as a military chief. Fortunately for the 
future of Russia, the two Ivans, Third and Fourth of the name, 
possessed in a high degree many of the qualities required for the 
consolidation of the country’s strength and the development of 
its resources, and during their reigns the progress it made was 
wonderful. 

But while Ivan the Fourth bestowed many and most valuable 
benefits upon the mass of his subjects, he at times treated not only 
individuals but even whole populations with a cruelty which can 
scarcely be accounted for except upon the score of madness. Some 
secret taint of insanity may have lurked within that subtle brain, 
such as manifested itself in a different form in his son and successor 
the imbecile Feodor Ivanovich. In many cases no doubt his 
ferocity was methodical, as when he by degrees cleared away the 
great nobles whose power threatened to endanger that of the throne, 
or when, by such fearful massacres as that of Novgorod, he struck 
terror into the hearts of the inhabitants of many cities which 
might otherwise have been inclined to resist his will; but there 
are numberless instances on record in which it savours far more 
of madness than of method. One of the strangest facts connected 
with it is that he imprisoned, tortured, murdered, spared neither 
age nor sex, revelled in the blood and gloated over the agonies 
of his victims, and yet did not forfeit his popularity. He made 
himself known to his subjects as “The Terrible,” and history 
has preserved the title; yet it is to be remarked, as Mr. Harrison 
justly observes in his interesting preface, that he is ‘“‘ remembered 
in the traditions of his people more as the lawgiver and consolida- 
tor of his empire, the civilizer who established the bases of her 
civil privileges and laws, the hero who put anend to three Mongol 
empires, than as the torturer of his nobles and the exterminator 
of his subjects.” 


* The Death of Ivan the Terrible. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, Translated 
from the Russian of Count A. K. Tolstoi (with the Author's permission), 
by 1. Henrv Harrison, 


It was in one of Ivan’s sudden fits of rage that he killed his 
favourite son, and his fierce anger was soon followed by the most 
poignant remorse. The play which is now before us begins with a 
description of the events which followed the offers to resign the 
crown which he made at that time, but which his nobles refused to 
accept. In the first scene they are represented as consulting about 
the answer which they are to give him respecting his successor on 
the throne, and as finally deciding to request him to resume the 
power he had offered to lay down. In the next they convey their 
decision to the Czar, who receives them in his bedchamber, sitting 
in an arm-chair, with a rosary in his hand, and dressed in a plain 
black cassock. Before they arrive he seems completely broken by. 
sorrow and illness, and he declares that it is his fixed intention to 
retire to a monastery on the White Lake :— 

Thither in former days I loved to turn 

For shelter from the troubling of the world, 

And there, afar from all its vanities, 

To dream of future quiet, to forget 

The wiles of foes and man’s ingratitude. 

And sweet it was to me within my cell, 

Long labours over, to repose at last, 

Watching the drifting clouds at eventide, 

Hearing no sound except the moaning wind, 

The gull’s ery, and the waters of the lake 

Monotonously plashing on the shore. 

All is calm there! there can a man forget 

All passions! There will 1 assume the cowl, 

And there, perhaps, by prayer and deep contrition, 

And life-long fasting, I may earn at last 

Forgiveness for my sins. 
These peaceful thoughts are interrupted by the arrival of the 
Boyars, who come to tell him that they will have no other 
monarch, and that he must retain the sceptre in his hand. He 
- for a moment, and then all his kingly pride comes back to 

im, and the world, with its pomps and vanities, regains its place 

in his heart, and he consents to be once more the Czar. 

In the second act we find Ivan deliberating about the English 
alliance which he was anxious to contract at the time when he 

roposed to put away his seventh wife and to take Queen 
lizabeth’s relative, the Lady Mary Hastings, as his eighth ; 


‘and in the third act he states his intentions to the wife of 


whom he is about to disembarrass himself. A very self-confident 
and altogether mundane state of feeling has taken the place of 
that humble and ascetic mood in which he dreamt of a hermit’s 
cell, and a life of prayer and penance, and he is full of thoughts 
of self-indulgence, and of plans of aggression and of con- 
— when suddenly the news comes of great reverses. The 
wedes, he learns, have driven back his troops and taken Narva 
by storm, and the Poles also have routed his army and are pre- 
ag to march, together with the Swedes, on Novgorod. At first 
e receives the information with a burst of passion, exclaiming, 
The messengers are liars! Hang them up! 
Death to the man who says that I am beaten ! 
My troops cannot be beaten! News must come 
That I’m victorious. Let services 
Be instantly performed in every church 
In honour of our victory ! 
But in the midst of this outbreak of angry feeling his strength 
gives way, and he sinks back exhausted on the throne. 

The fourth act represents him in the state of depression into 
which he fell shortly before his death, when every day brought news 
of some fresh disaster having befallen his kingdom, and a huge comet 
blazed nightly in the sky, foreboding, as he believed, still greater 
woes. It contains two of the most striking scenes in the play—the 
first, that in which the enfeebled Czar, whose death the wizards 
he has consulted have fixed for the coming eighteenth of March, 
enumerates the murders he has committed, and makes a calcula- 
tion relative to the masses to be said for the souls of his victims; 
the second, that which describes his interview with a hermit of 
great sanctity, whom he has sent for in order to benefit by his 
advice. The list of his murders is shaped by him into a sort of 
prayer, for he mixes up the mention of each crime with an address 
to heaven in favour of the repose of the souls he has disembodied, 
_ he has not time to complete it. Just as he has got as 
ar as 

Twelve thousand citizens of Novgorod, 

Drowned, or in other ways exterminated, 

Whose names thou knowest, Lord . . . 
he is interrupted by the arrival of a messenger who tells him that: 
his palace at Sloboda has been struck by lightning and destroyed. 
The fire began, he is told, in his bedchamber. He pauses, and 
then mutters to himself :— 

That is God’s anger! ‘It was in that room 

1 slew my son. Yes! it was there he fell— 

Between the door and window—only once 

He cried aloud, then fell: he tried to seize 

The curtain, but he could not—prone he fell, 

And on the curtain from his wound the blood 

Gushed forth. 
The hermit enters, and the Czar, having dismissed the attendant 
courtiers, tries to obtain some useful advice from him. But the 
holy man has been secluded in a distant cell for many years, and 
knows nothing of what has been talring place, so he recommends 
the Czar to make use of this and that noble, in every case men- 
tioning some victim of Ivan’s rage or jealousy. To the mention of 
each name the Czar is obliged to make the same reply. At last 
the hermit suggests that the command of the army should be 
handed over to the Czarevich Ivan, little imagining that the 
young prince had been slain by the hand of his father. Then for 
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a moment Ivan’s wrath breaks loose, but he soon masters it, and 
afterwards he into a mood of the deepest depression, in 
which he is ready to make the most humiliating concessions to 
his enemies. 

In the fifth act he appears once more in the light of a proud 
and ferocious tyrant. The eighteenth of March has come, and he 
feels more full of life and strength than he has been for many a 

ear. So he orders the wizards who had predicted his death to 
got ready for execution, and proceeds to choose from among his 
jewels a fit present for the English bride whom he hopes soon to 
call his own. Having done this he begins a game of chess, but 
in the middle of it he is struck down and dies. 

The title of “dramatic chronicle” which Ostrofsky gives to 
his historical plays would have suited this piece better than that of 
“tragedy” which its author has given it. Count Alexis Tolstoy 
(who must not be confounded with Count Leo Tolstoy, the author 
of, among other works, some spirited sketches of Sevastopol, the 
charming novelette translated into English under the title of 
Childhood and Youth, and an admirable novel entitled War and 
Peace) has done his best to give upon the stage a faithful ren- 
dering of the events preceding and accompanying Ivan’s death, 
and in this he has achieved considerable success. But it is much 
more for its historic merits than for any others that Zhe Death of 
Ivan the Terrible deserves to be favourably noticed. 

Russian books are for the most part so loosely translated that 
we scarcely like to find fault with so accurate and so painstaking 
an interpreter as Mr. Harrison. So precise has he been in his 
rendering that his version resembles one of those interlinear 
translations intended for educational purposes. [lad he been 
contented with writing it in prose it would probably have proved 
readable enough, but he has been sufficiently ill-advised to 
attempt it in verse, and the result is anything but agreeable. In 
the passages we have quoted we have been obliged to substitute 
rough renderings of our own for his, for his verses halt painfully. 
_It is useless to give the name of poetry to such lines as 

Against my will most utterly, I take again 

This golden crown, and style myself 

Once more 'Tzar of the Russias and your Sovereign ; 
but it is worse than useless to travesty good verse like that of 
Count Tolstoy in so extraordinary a manner. Wedo not mean to 
say that all Mr. Harrison’s lines are as difficult to scan as those 
we have just quoted, but they generally afford most unpleasantly 
rough reading. There is something in those which follow that 
will remind the Russian traveller of the uncomfortable jerking of 
a telega driven across country :— 

e’en 

With me as thou hast said, Tzar. I confess me 

Of my fault. Send me to punishment, but 

Listen : not me alone, great Tzar, but all 

Wide Russia this new marriage liketh not. 
Mr. Harrison has performed his thankless task of translation so 
conscientiously that we feel loth to say an unkind word about his 
work, but it would be a cruel kindness to let his verses pass 
without a protest. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


LIFE of Daniel Webster* written by any well-educated 

and well-informed American could hardly fail to be in- 
teresting. Written by one of his literary executors, in possession 
of the fullest information of every sort and from every quarter, of 
all the papers of the deceased statesman, and of all. the know- 
ledge of his character and habits and all the explanation of his 
political conduct that can be supplied by the surviving contem- 
poraries who had the best and most frequent opportunities of 
familiar intercourse with him, it ought to be, as we believe the 
present work will be found, a most valuable and important con- 
tribution to the history of American parties and politics. In that 
history, at a critical period, Mr. Webster played a prominent and 
active part. Not only was he one of the foremost men of his time 
both at the Bar and in the Senate, but he was the recognised 
leader and one of the chief organizers of the party which, after 
many vicissitudes of fortune aud many material changes of prin- 
ciple, after being apparently broken up and discomfited, has, in 
our own time revived, gained a complete ascendency within the 
Northern States, and directed for the last ten years the policy and 
legislation of the Federal Government. The life of such a man 
belongs to the history of his country; and that history 
must be incomplete and liable to misapprehension in the absence 
of the light thrown upon it by his personal biography. Like most 
other Northerners who have attained gg eminence under the 
present régime since the men of the Revolution passed from 
public life, Mr. Webster belonged to a family which, though 
respected and even influential, was far from wealthy, and had a 
hard struggle to provide the means of collegiate and professional 
education tor himself and his brother. But he was ambitious and 
courageous enough to refuse at the very outset the offer of a safe 
but obscure competence, and to embark in the higher but more 
difficult career which the Bar of the Supreme and Circuit Courts 
of his native State afforded. Few men under the democratic 
system of America have ever attained influence and repute at so early 
an age as that at which Mr. Webster first became known in public 


* Life of Daniel Webster. By George Ticknor Curtis, one of his Literary 
Executors, Vol. I. New York; Appleton & Co. London: Sampson Low, 
Son, & Marston. 1870. 
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life; he entered the House of Representatives before five-and- 
thirty, and the Senate not many years later, and in consequence he 
was decidedly the junior of the rivals with whom he found him. 
self at first in competition and afterwards in collision, Mr, Clay 
was at that time the most eminent man in America, the one 
who filled the largest space in the public mind, and exercised 
the greatest influence over the course of opinion in both sections 
of the Union. Mr. Calhoun was the unquestioned leader of the 
South ; and Mr. Webster soon came to occupy the same place in 
the estimation of New England and of the North at large. The 
volume before us embraces only the earlier and the happier por- 
tion of his publie career, before the slavery question had taken 
that paramount place in the political field which it occupied dur- 
ing the later years of his life, and had rendered the position of a 
Northern statesman one of continual diiliculty and embarrassment 
between his constitutional duty and his private conscience, hig 
relation to his constituents and his sense of the general interests of 
the Union. When Mr. Webster first took rank as the political 
rival of Clay and Calhoun the Federalist party had become prac- 
tically extinct, and the Presidency ot Monroe marked the 
commencement of that brief period of comparative concord which 
was afterwards called “ the era of good feeling.” That good feel- 
ing was broken up first by the bitter personalities which ensued 
on the election of the younger Adams; then by the vio- 
lence and despotic temper of General Jackson; and_ finally 
by the dangerous collision between the State of South Carolina 
and the Federal Government, which led to threats that could 
never be forgiven and quarrels that could never be healed. In this 
first volume of his biography Mr. Curtis traces clearly the part taken 
by Mr. Webster in that great constitutional controversy, and gives 
a very full account of the famous debates in the Senate in which 
for the first time the doctrines of State sovereignty, popular with 
the South, were broadly asserted on the floor of Congress by Mr. 
Calhoun, and as broadly denied by Mr. Webstet, who developed 
in his turn the theory of Federal supremacy which has since 
become the accepted tenet of the North. ‘This dispute—destined 
to be finally settled on the field of battle—smouldered during the 
remainder of My. Webster's life; and his consciousness of its 
deadly peril evidently influenced his conduct on many critical 
occasions. The contest between the Whig party, gradually grow- 
ing into form and coherency of doctrine, and the imperious Presi- 
dent; the circumstances which repeatedly precluded that party 
from bringing forward either of its leaders, Clay and Webster, as 
candidates for the Presidency; the absurd anti-Masonic agitation 
which introduced an irrelevant issue and divided the opponents of 
the dominant faction ; and the commencement of the great sectional 
struggle on the slavery question, by the attack on slavery in the 
District of Columbia on the one hand, and the demand for the 
annexation of Texas on the other, occupy the remainder of the 
book. A very considerable proportion of its six hundred large octavo 
pages is occupied with Mr. Webster’s correspondence; extracts 
from his speeches being more sparingly, and for the most part very 
judiciously, introduced. The great length to which American 
biographies are protracted by the practice of printing in full a large 
assortment of letters, both from and to the hero of the work, is a 
serious inconvenience, and suggests a question as to the prudence 
of so heavy a demand on what is supposed to be the limited leisure 
of American readers. Such a volume as the present, for exe 
ample, might employ, if not entertain, all the long evenings of the 
four months’ winter of Canada. But in this instance there is a 
double excuse for the copious use made of Mr. Webster’s corre- 
spondence. ‘The letters are generally readable and even interesting 
in themselves; and they do to a considerable extent carry on 
the story, and explain in the words of the actors themselves the 
reasons and the motives of the diiferent views and diverse courses 
adopted by each of the writers. Still itis impossible not to feel 
that the Life would have been more acceptable to the general 
reader if its bulk had been reduced by the omission of many of 
these letters, and the substitution of a brief abstract in the text 
for the actual insertion of many more—especially of those ad- 
dressed to Mr. Webster by his political associates and adherents 
upon the passing phases of party politics. 

America has been the chosen field of social experiments of 
every sort. The authors of these have often—generally, we believe 
—belonged to the Old World, and been impelled to these attempts 
to reconstruct human society by their impatience of those start- 
ling contrasts and painful evidences of partial failure in existing 
arrangements which are so much more forcibly pressed upon our 
notice in old and crowded than in new and thinly-peopled coun- 
tries. Americans are too well! off to be driven into wild schemes 
of world-bettering by sheer intolerance of the suffering around 
them. But they are enterprising, fearless, and speculative; and 
thus the Socialist dreamers of Europe have found abundance of 
support, as well as ample scope and fair play for their endeavours 
to realize their dreams in practice, on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Of late, moreover, there have been similar experiments 
of native origin, though mostly inspired by somewhat different 
feelings. European Socialism has its root in a revolt against the 
institution of property, or its actual results; American Socialism 
mostly in a revolt against the law of marriage, or, more generally, 
against the existing relations of the sexes. Both forms have been 
fully and repeatedly tried in the United States, and we are glad to 
have a record of the result of the experiments.* We are bound to 


* History of American Socialisms. By John Humphrey Noyes. Phila- 
delphia; Lippincott & Co, London: Tritbner & Co. 1870 
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say, however, that it is not well written. There is no lack of 
comment and criticism, and so far it may seem unfair to complain 
that the book is too much like a dry list of names, rules, and 
dates; an obituary rather than a history; but the comments are 
not based upon any sufficient narrative of facts, and there is an 
absence of graphic description of Communistic life—for which, 
somewhere or other, material surely exists—and of historical and 
ctical details, which very much detracts from the value of the 
k. It has, however, a certain use as a piece of evidence, apart 
from the individual worth of its author’s opinions. It shows 
how many communities have been founded on Socialist prin- 
ciples, how brief the life of most of them has been, how in- 
variably the same causes of disunion recur, and what are the 
eculiar conditions of the few exceptions to the general rule of 
signal, speedy, and ignominious failure. It relates the histo 
of several experiments initiated by Owen and his disciples, 
of which came to grief at a remarkably early period of their 
history. It describes the different system on which the pupils 
of Fourier went to work,the number and variety of their attempts, 
and the almost equally rapid decay and dissolution which also 
overtook them. It enumerates the other forms of Communism 
that have had their brief triumph and their humiliating failure, 
among the most interesting of which was that in which the so-called 
‘Transcendentalists were in their youth engaged. And it points 
out, clearly and explicitly, two conditions which have distin- 
guished every Communistic experiment that has attained anything 
like suecess—the existence of a religious basis, upon which, and 
not upon any economic or social theory admitting of diversity of 
opinion or refutation by experience, the principles and government 
of the community have been founded; and secondly, the repres- 
sion or repudiation of family life, and generally of marriage. The 
non-religious communities always quarrelled, naturally, inasmuch 
as in the absence of self-interest nothing but an exalted state 
of feeling, which only religious enthusiasm could long sustain, 
would keep men and women true to their work, free from jea- 
lousy of each other’s proceedings, or patient of the constant in- 
terference with personal freedom and privacy which Communisin 
entails, Communities which have accepted a religious dogma 
as the root of their system are held to obedience by the strongest 
motive that can be employed where self-interest is excluded ; 
they are generally subject to a despotism which is endurable 
because supposed to be of divine ordinance ; and the idea of revolt 
or secession is regarded as a deadly sin. Again, communities which 
exclude marriage exclude a most powerful influence by which the 
hold of self-interest on the individual is hallowed as well as con- 
firmed, and a very strong motive for resenting that invasion of 
private life which is essential to the system. Accordingly, only 
where the community is founded on a special religious belief, and 
where it either excludes or restrains marriage—as in the typical case 
of the Shakers—has anything like success or permanence been 
achieved. The volume before us is an amplification of this doctrine 
by a variety of examples giving some score of instances of failure, 
and two or three of success, positive or comparative; the failures 
often involving men of no ordinary intellectual power and moral 
superiority, the successes often achieved by persons with no 
other mental qualification than that of profound conviction and 
entire devotion to their cause. 

A treatise on the Theory of Evistence*—of which the first part, 
separately published, consists of an elaborate effort, by mathema- 
tical reasoning and extensive tables of supposed arithmetical 
results, to refute the Newtonian Laws of Motion—promises an 
addition to a class of works which forms one of the strangest ex- 
amples of misspent labour that human perversity presents ; and 
it is likely to afford amusement, if not instruction, to those who 
have at once the knowledge to appreciate and the leisure to master 
its peculiar reasonings. We ought to say that it bears every evi- 
dence of painstaking care, and that the ordinary reader would 
hardly be led to suspect its character until he found himself 
brought face to face with its extraordinary conclusions. 


A history of the Progress of Religious Ideast, in three 
volumes, by Miss L. M. Child, gives a detailed and popular 
description of the principal known religions of ancient and 
modern times—Brahminism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, the reli- 
gions of Egypt and Chaldea, Greece and Rome; as well as 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mahometanism. ‘To the last three 
more than two out of the three volumes are devoted; the his- 
tory of the Jewish nation and the later developments of its 
religion preceding a long sketch of the progress of Christianity 
under the Roman Empire, and its gradual conquest of the hea- 
then nations by whom the Empire was overrun and dismem- 

red, and a somewhat full and interesting review of the rise, 
extension, and decadence of the religion of Mahomet. The 
Writer displays considerable, though generally secondhand read- 
ing, and an honest endeavour after completeness and accuracy; 
but the straining after an impossible impartiality which is avowed 
in her preface, however it may have preserved her from some of 
the common faults of religious historians, has given to certain 
portions of her work a tone which will not recommend it to 
the classes of readers for whom it was evidently written, and 


* Theory of Existence. Part I. Devoted to the Enunciation of the Laws 
Which Determine the Motions that Result from the Collision of Ponderable 
Bodies. By Elias Dexter. = New York: Edward Dexter. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

t The Progress of Religious Ideas through Successive Ages. By L. Maria 


Bean 3 vols. New York: Charles §. Francis. London; Triiiner & Co. 


to whom, on the whole, it might prove serviceable “and in- 
structive. An author may write distinctly and expressly as a 


Christian without using any offensive language regarding other 


creeds, and even without departing from the tone prescribed by 
well-understood historical impartiality. 

Another work of the same class, but of somewhat more scholarly 
quality, deals with the growth of some of the most offensive pre- 
tensions of the Papacy and the Roman Church during the Middle 
Ages. The Studies in Church History* are divided under three 
heads—the Temporal Power, Benefit of Clergy, and Excommuni- 
cation. Under the first, the author describes at some length the 
relations between the Church and the secular power in the 
different semi-burbaric States that were founded on the ruins of 
the Roman Empire; the alliance between the Papacy and the 
Germanic Empire first formed by Pepin, and afterwards confirmed 
and consolidated under Charlemagne; the firm hold of power, 
temporal and spiritual, maintained by the strong hand of the 
great Emperor, and the gradual encroachments of the hierarchy 
under the feeble and divided rule of his sons and their successors ; 
the forgery and cautious recognition and use of the False Decre- 
tals; and finally, the arts and influences by which the ascendency 
of the Church was established, and the fealty vowed by the Pope 
to the first of the Teutonic Emperors exchanged for a claim, not 
only of independence, but of suzerainty during the long suc- 
cession of internal disputes that weakened the Transalpine nations, 
and at last overthrew the Carlovingian dynasty. In the second part 
is traced the progress of the clerical demand of emancipation from 
secular jurisdiction, so natural in its origin and pristine shape, so 
scandalous and so injurious to the Church herself in its later de- 
velopment, down to the curious form which it at last assumed in 
our own country, and of which the last traces, in the phrase 
“felony without benefit of clergy,” have hardly yet disappeared 
from our law. Under the title of Excommunication we find a care- 
ful history of the manner in which, out of the wholesome and 
necessary discipline of the primitive and persecuted Church, grew 
up a spiritual tyranny, sometimes backed by the secular arm, 
sometimes strong enough not only to dispense with its support, 
but to fetter and overpower its utmost efforts after independence, 
The author is severe enough in describing the insolent pretensions 
and the shameful abuses of the Church; but he is also just and 
sensible in indicating the strength of the reasons on which they 
were originally founded, and which obtained for them that degree 
of popular support without which they would have been stifled in 
their infancy. Altogether, the book is a useful contribution to 
the popular literature of a most important and too little known 
department of medizeval history. 

In Both Worlds} is the title of the most objectionable by far 
of Mr. Iloleombe’s various works on Spiritualism. It professes to 
relate the experience of Lazarus both during his life on earth and 
during the four days spent on the other side of the grave. Of the 
latter portion of the work we are of course incompetent to judge ; 
the former proves beyond a doubt that, whatever may be the 
author's means of acquaintance with the condition of the Hebrew 
Sheol or the Greek Hades at the period in question, he is very ill 
qualified to deal with the earthly life of either Jew or Gentile in 
the days of Augustus and Tiberius. The “sensational” episodes 
and magical marvels of which the book is full fail to redeem it 
from the charge of utter dulness; as the author's good intentions, 
of which we have no doubt, will not prevent his treatment of 
Scriptural characters from appearing to the great majority of 
readers offensive and irreverent in the extreme. 

American literature is prolific of works on agriculture and 
country life, some practical and some sentimental. To the latter 
class belongs Rural Hours}, the journal of a long stay in 
a country residence, with somewhat prolix description of and 
moralizings on the scenes, pleasures, and occupations of different 
seasons. Of the practical order, a little treatise § on greenhouses 
and greenhouse plants is a useful and unpretending specimen. 

The Modern Practice of the Electric Telegraph || is what its title- 
page announces it, a handbook for those employed in the actual 
working and management of telegraphs, somewhat too dry and 
technical to be of service to the ordinary reader who might wish 
to acquire a general knowledge of the principles of one of the 
most interesting and beautiful of modern inventions, and hardly 
so accurately adapted to a particular system as to be useful to 
those on whom the recent arrangement in this country has de- 
volved a new and somewhat difficult task. 

The City of Cincinnati] is one of those descriptive volumes of 


* Studies in Church History. The Rise of the Temporal Power—Benefit 
of Clergy—Excommunication. By Henry U. Lea. Philadelphia: Henry C. 
Lea. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 

¢ In Both Worlds. By Wm. H. Holcombe, M.D., Author of “ Our 
Children in Heaven,” “The Sexes: Here and Hereafter,” &c. &c. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1870. 

t Rural Hours. By A Lady. New Edition, with a new Chapter. New 
York : Putnam & Son. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 

§ The Greenhouse as a Winter Garden. A Manual for the Amateur: 
With a List of suitable Plants and their Mode of Culture. By F. E. Field, 
With a Preface by W. C. Bryant. New York: Putnam & Son. London : 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 

|| Modern Practice of the Electric Telegraph. A Handbook for Electricians 
and Operators. By Frank L. Pope. New York: Russell Brothers. London : 
Triibner & Co. 1869. 

{ The Queen City in 1869. The City of Cincinnati: 2 Summary’ of its 
Attractions, Advantages, Institutions, and Internal Improvements. With a 
Statement ef its Public Charities, By Geo. E. Stevens, Cincinnati; Blan- 
chard & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 
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which American pride in the rapid development of new States 
and cities produces a good many, of which, for curiosity’s sake, a 
European reader may like to glance at one or two, but which, one 
oil think, can hardly command a circulation likely to satisfy 
the author or repay the publisher. It isa puzzle to guess for 
whom these books are written, or with what purpose, if at all, 
they can be read. 

Russet Leaves* is the sentimental title of a volume of pieces, 
chiefly sentimental, both in verse and prose. The Modern Jobt is 
a reproduction, in blank verse, of certain theological speculations 
and controversies arising out of the same problems that sorely 
tried the spirit of the Arabian sage. The intrusive counsellors are 
represented by a brace of Calvinistic ministers, whose narrowness 
and bigotry are not ill represented and are sharply rebuked. The 
verse is as prosaic as theology in metre is apt to be, but much 
more terse and pointed than probably would have been the author's 

rose lucubrations on such a subject. That there is nothing new 
in the work, except indeed a strange theory as to the government 
of the universe through angelic but fallible delegates, is a matter 
of course. Two new fictions—-7he Professor's Wife} and An 
American Family in Paris §—complete our list—this month, a very 
brief one—and require no special notice. 


* Russet Leaves. By James Pummill. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co, 
London: Triibner & Co.; Sampson Low & Co. 1870. 


¢ The Modern Job. By Henry Peterson, Philadelphia: Peterson & Co, 
London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 
¢ The Professor's Wife ; or, it Might Huve Been. By Annie L. Macgregor, 
Author of “John Ward’s Governess.” Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 
An American Family in Paris, With Fifty-eight Ilustrations of His- 
torical Monuments and Familiar Scenes. New York : Hurst & Houghton. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 
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STI WEDNESDAY at ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. JOHN 


BOOSEY begs to announce a GRAND EV ENING CONCERT, at St. James’s Hall, on 
Wednesday, March 2, the First Part of which will consist of Sacred, and the Second of Bal 
Music. ‘The following Artistes will appear: Madame Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, Migs 
Jessie Royd, Miss Julia Elton, and Madume Patey; Mr. Sims Keeves, Mr. Patey, and Mr, 
Vernon Higby. Pianoforte, Miss Kate Roberts. ‘Che Orpheus Glee Union, under the direction 
of Mr. W. J. Fielding. Conductor, Mr. J. L. Hatton. The Programme will include a selection 
of the Songs from Arthur Sullivan's “ Prodigal Son.” Stalls, Balcony, 3s.; Area, 
Admission, 1s.—Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, St. Jaines's Hall ; Boosey & Co., Holles Street; 
and the principal Musicsellers. 4 


Ast WEDNESDAY.—GRAND CONCERT of SACRED 


and BALLAD MUSIC, at ST. JAMES'S HALL. 


ASH WEDNESDAY.—1r. SIMS REEVES, at ST. JAMES’ 


HALL. 


=] 

GATURDAY BALLAD CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall— 

_ Director, Mr. JOHN BOOSEY.—The FOURTH CONCERT on Saturday, M 5 
Artistes: Madame Sherrington, Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Edith Wynne, and Median Patey ; 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Carter, Mr. Fielding, and Mr. Chaplin Heury. | Pianoforte, Chev: 
Autoine de Kontski (Pianist to the King of Prussia). The Orpheus Glee Union, under the 
dire n of Mr. W.J. Fielding. Conductor, Mr. J. L. Hatton. Stalls. 5s,; Balcony, 3s, and 
2s.; Area, 2s.; Orchestra and Gallery, Is.—Tickets to be had at St. James's Mall; of 
& Co., Ifolles Street; and the usual Musicsellers. 


of EAINTERS ip WATER. 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 
OLD BOND STREET GALLERY, 25 Old Street, W, 
NOW OPEN. 


The SPRING EXIUIBITION of PICTURES in OIL and WATER-COLOURS is 
d ls. Catal id.—Open at Nine. 


(GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, 


EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “ROSSINI,” “TITANIA,” “FRAN- 
CESCA DE RIMINI"), Daily, at the New Gallery, Ten to Five (Gas at Dusk).—Admission, Ie, 


LIVAH WALTON’S ALPINE EGYPTIAN 


PICTURES.—The WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at the Pall Maw 
Gallery, 48 Pall Mall (Mr. W. M. Thompson's). Admission, 1s.—Opeu daily from ‘Ten till Dusk, 


and 


Akt UNION of LONDON. — Subscription, One Guinea, 
h 


PRIZEHOLDERS select from the PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. Every Subscriber has 
achance of a valuable Prize, and in addition receives a Volume of Twenty Illustrations of 
“ HEREWARD ‘THE WAKE,” by the Rev, CHARLES KINGSLEY, engraved by C, G. Lewis, 
from the Original Drawings by H.C. SeLous. The Book is now on delivery to Subscribers, 

LEWIS POCOCK, 


444 West Strand, Feb. 1, 1870. EDMD. E. ANTRoBUS, } /2™ Secs. 


UAIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—TUESDAY EVENING 
LECTURES. 


* The THIRD LECTURE of the Series will be delivered on March 8, at 8.30, Professor 
SEELEY, M.A. Subject, * Louis Napoleon.” ) by 
SCTURE, April 12, Profess .C. STER,F.R.S. Subject, 
Convertibility of Mechanical and Electrical Energy. Subject, “Tie 
dette LECTURE, May 10, by E, J. POYNTER, Esq., A.R.A. Subject, “* Realism and 


Beauty. 
SIXTH LECTURE, June I4, by Professor C. CASSAL. Subject, “ French Literature and 
Liberty.” (This Lecture will be delivered in French.) 
at the Office of the College, price, for the Course, 10s. 6d. ; for a Single Lecture, 2s. 6d. 
proceeds wil paid over to the Fund now being raised for erecting the South Wing of the 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of OXFORD. 
Ilis Grace the Duke of MARLBOROUGII. 
The Right Hon, Sir ROBERT PHILLI- | J. G. HUBBARD, Esq. 
The Lord RICHARD CAVENDISH. 
The WARDEN of All Souls Coll. Oxford. HENRY BARNETT, Esq., M.P. 
Sub- Warden—Rev. EDWARD WORSLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
And Eight Assistant Masters. 
Mercantile Pursuits. 
‘Lerms, 100 Guineas per Annum, 


Tickets, which are transferable and will admit either Ladies or Gentlemen, may be obtained 

ollege. 
JOUN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
Trustees. 

FORE, D.C-5 The Hon. CHARLES L. WOOD. 
Warden—Rev. WILLIAM WOOD, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity Colleze, Oxford. 
BOYS are prepared for the Universities, the C ve kL 
Application to be made to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


the Army, Navy, and 


Gas *8 COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 
Park, Camden Road, London. 
Fee for Residents, from Thirty to Sixty Guineas per annum, 
Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 
For Prospectuses, with List of Rev.-Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, address 
Lady-Principal, at the College. 
ERMANY.—LADIES’ COLLEGE, EISENACH, Saxe- 
Weimar, Founded in 1858, and Conducted by Fritulecin MODER, M.C.P., who will bein 
London at Easter. Particulars and Prospectuses kindly forwarded by : London—L. SGHMIT2, 
Ssq., Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E.. International College, Spring Grove; A. PrivcHarD 
M.KR.L. St. Paul's Road, Highbury; Professor SCH AIBLE, M.D., Ph.D., Militar Academy, Woo 
wich. Manchester—ROBERT GLADSTONE, Esq., Hightield; the Rev. W. M'Kernow, D.D., 
Upper Brook Street. 


POLKESTONE.—The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 

College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
Service and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and references on application. 


N ATRICULATION, UNIVERSITY of LONDON, — Early 

in March, at Chambers near Regent Circus, an EVENING CLASS will meet, to read 
for the JUNE Examination, under the Direction of a GRADUATE of the University (B.A. 
with Honours, and LL.B.). Terms moderate.—Address, LL.B., 35 Conduit Street, r 
Square, W 
N ATRICULATION at the UNIVERSITY of LONDON.— 
The next CLASS at St. BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSPITAL for this Examination will 


commence March Ist. For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to the 
RESIDENT WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 


pile UNIVERSITIES, WOOLWICH, &c.—The Rev. C. F. 
COUTTS, M.A. (Seventeenth Wrangler, 1865), for Three and a-half Years Senior 
Mathematical Master in Wimbledon School, assisted by competent Masters, regeives 
RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for all Competitive E inati 

v. 


Address, 4 Colville Terrace East, Kensington Park, 
EXAMINATIONS.—PRE- 


VIVIL SERVICE and OTHER 
_ LIMINARY TEST.—-A BOARD of GENTLEMEN, chiefly Graduates of the Uni- 
yersities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, hold EXAMINATIONS Monthly, to e 
Candidates to ascertain by previous Trial their chance of passing any Public Examination. — 
For Prospectus apply, by Letter only, to the Hon. Sec., J. W. CARLiLé, Esq., 1 King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. ' 


CANCER HOSPITAL, London and Brompton, S.W.—Open 


bh Pala to all suffering from this terrible Disease. Many Beds vacant from want of 
unds, 


By Order, 11. J. JUPP._ 


PlctoREs, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 

39 Southampton Strect, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 

condition, Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. Sales attended on Commission. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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TELEGRAPH, WORKS, FORESTS, HOME) 


SERVICE, and ARMY. afr. W. M. LUPTON (Author of English Histo: 
), assisted by a Gentleman inti the War Office, prepares CAN DIDATES for 


15 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


WooLwict SANDHURST, the LINE, the HOME and 
preparer he CIVIL _TWO experienced TUTORS hold CLASSES to 
prepare for Se Be ae =! xaminati ‘or Terms, apply to MATHEMATICUS, 14 Mount Street, 


NGINEERING. — STUDENTS prepared in the 

Eng’ ~ Department of the HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southam ee 
ENGINE PERING in all its Branches, and for the INDIAN WORKS, TELEGKAP: | 
FOREST SEI ‘f SERVICES, by a complete course of Instruction. Address, The PRINCIPAL, 


CONTINENTAL EDUCATION.—A MARRIED CLERGY- 


MAN (M.A. Cambridge, with Mathematical Honours) undertakes the Care and 
wer” of afew PUPILS. Has at present Two, azed Fitteen and Sixteen. The best refer- 
—Address, Rev. N. G. WILKINS, 19 Limmer Strasse, Hanover. 


| J TTNIVERSITY of OTAGO, NEW ZEALAND.—The 

Council of this aoe are now pre; te consider Applications from CANDIDATES 

for Two of the PROFESSOLI fie CHAIRS which they have resolved to institute—viz. Ist, 

for Classes, including Greek, I atin, and the English Language and Literature ; and 2nd, for 
Mathematics and Natural Philos ophy. 

The Salary attached to each Chair will be £600 per annum, which will commence to run from 

the date of Embarkation, besides the Class Fees, which have been fixed a 2 3s. for attendance 


on cach Professor, per term of Six Months, ing in the t tf May of each Year. 
‘An adequate allowance will be made for Passuse Money and Outiit. 
aut Candidates must be Graduates of some established an ised University. No 


nd 
ious test will, however, be required from any Person to entitle him to hold oflice in the 
Uaiversity, or to graduate or to hold any advantage or privilege thereof. 
tions from Candidates must be addressed to Joun AULD, Fea. 5, -, Edinburgh, 
of the Province of Otago in Britain, and must be 13 and 
Certificates. They must be in his hands on or before the First Day of aril paar 
Further information relative to as University and the Statistics of the Province will be 
afforded on application to the Agent. 
60 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
5. 1870. 


‘A GRADU: ATE of CAMBRIDGE, Educated at Harrow, well 


acquainted with the Continent, is prepared to "Travel as TUTOR toa GENTLEMAN'S 
SON for the Summer Months.—Addre ress, 


A. B., Macmillan & Co., Cambridze. 


PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP Wanted . by the former 
SUcaeTARY of a NOBLEMAN, Advertiser's age is Twenty-seven; he speaks 
French, German, and onan, and is willing to ‘ravel or ‘live entirely Abroad.—Address, 
E.M..91 ‘Lalbot Road, 


A LADY, who is a Proficient in Music, desires a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT fur the Mornings or the Entire Day. She is also qualified to teach 
Pagiish all its branches, French, German, and Drawing.—Address, M., 27 Bloomsbury 
treet, W.C, 


A LADY desires an Engagement as SUB-EDITOR of a 

MAGAZINE, a SECRETARYSI IP, or any Employment for which Industry, | 

Taste and Skill, rapidity in Letter-Writing and Transeribing, and a knowledge of several 
Languages, are qualuications,—Address, Mrs. M ARSTON, Chureh Road, Bealey Heath, 8.E. 


A ‘A LONDON ARCHITECT of Twenty Years’ Practice will 


shortly have a Vacan «dh for an SS PUPIL.—For Terms, apply to Ilex ry 
Dawson, 16 insbury P 


GocreTy for ORGANIZING CHARITABLE’ RELIEF 


and REPRESSING MENDICITY. 
President—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 
Chairman of Executive Council_The Earl of LICHFIELD. 
CENTRAL Orrick—15 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Rev. H. MARTYN ITART. 

Miss OCTAVIA HILL. 
BALDWYN LEIGIITON, Esq. 
Captain MAXSE, R.N. 

W. NEWTON, Esq. 

Rev. C. J. PHIPPS EYRE. 
HODGSON PRATT, Esq. 

H. B. PRAED, Esq. 

Captain 8. FLOOD PAGE. 

JOHN RUSKIN, Esq., M.A. 
DUDLEY RK. SMITH, Esq. 

W. H. SMITH, Esq., M.P. 

JONUN SWIFT, Esq. 

Right Ilon. W. COWPER TEMPLE, N.P. 
Hon. W. B. WARREN-VERNON. 
Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE. WILLIAM M. WILKINSON, Esq. 
Mrs. WILLIAM GREY. Rev. C. L. BUTLER, M.A. 

J. E. GORST, Esq. Rev. M. 8. A. WALROND. 

T. HAWKSLEY, Esq., M.D. F. J. 8. EDGECOMBE, Esq. 

E. W. HOLLOND, Esq. WILLIAM WYNYARD, Esq. 


ALSAGER HAY HILL, Esq., and GEORGE M. HICKS, Esq., //onorary Secretaries. 
Cc. J. RIBTON-TURNER, Esq., Organizing Secretary (pro tem.). 


DISTRICT COMMITTEES in union with the above Society: 

ST. GEORGE'S, Hanover Square.—Chairman of Committee, tho Marquis of Westminster; 
Ilon. See., Rose Faller, Esq.; Charity Oulice, 23 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square; Charity 
Agent, Mr. S. Haunant. 

oe a Loopeakae —Chairman of Committee, the Earl of Lichfield. North District:— 
Hon tibton-"Turner, Esq.; Charity Office, 10 Princess Street, Grove Road, > 
Charity yr d. Cahill. South District:—IHon. Sec., Cul. Gardiner; Charity Oflice, i 
Marylebone Road, N.W.; Charity Agent, Mr. W. Bowley. 

PADDINGTON.—C bairman of Comimnittee, Sir Francis R. Sandford; Ion. Sees., J. Brendon 
Garuenven, n, Esq., Captain Gardner, R.N.; Charity Oiiice, 3 Leinster Strect, W.; Charity Agent, 

ecil, 

MILE-END OLD-TOWN.—Chairman of Committee, Rev. J. Bardsiey, M.A.; Hon. Sccs., 
II. C. L. Hart, Esq., E. W. Hollond, Esq.; Charity Oitice, Vestry Mall, Bancruty Load, Mile- 
end Road; Charity Agent, Mr. W. J. Love. 

ISLINGTON.—Chairman of Committee, —; Hon. Sees., J. Glenny, Esq., and W. Clements, 
Esq.; Charity Uttice, 44 Park Street, Upper Street; Charity Agent, —. 

BATTERSEA.—Chairman of Committee, Sir A. J. Laurence, K.C.B.: Hon. 
Sees., Major-General I. Eardley Wilmot, R.A., G. W. Forster, Esq.; Charity Uiice,3 Veroua 
Street, York Koad; Chariiy Agent, Mr. Wor ag 

LAMBETH. rage of Committee, Rev. J. F. Lingham, M.A.; Hon. Secs., General I. 
Rivers, Kev. A, IT. Edwards, Jun.; Charity Oflice, 49 Upper Kennington Lane, 8.L.; Charity 
Agent, Mr. Wiiis. 

CLAPILAM.—Chairman of Committee, Rev. W. II. W. A. Bowyer; Hon. Sces., G. P. 
Bidder, Esy., W. Bevan, Esq. ; Charity Office, 11 Polygon ; Charity Agent, Mr. 8. Pimiett. 

CHELSEA.—Chairman of Committee, the Cadogan ; Hon. Secs., Mra. W. Rev. 
R. UW. Davies, M.A. ; Charity Oilce, 57 Flood Street ; Charity’ Agent, Mr. Marshati. 

of Committee, Hon. Captain R. W. Grosvenor, M.P.; Sces., 
J. Gorst, Esq., F. J. 8. Edgecombe, Esq.; Charity Uiiice, 39 Holland Sweet ; Charity a\gent, 


The Marquis of WESTMINSTER. 
Lord VERNON, 

Lord GEORGE HAMILTON, M.P. 
Major-General CAVENAGH. 
Most Rev. Archbishop MANNING. 
Rey. J. BARDSLEY. 

Rev. A. BARRY, D.D. 

Cc. J. BAYLEY, Esq, C.B. 
GEORGE BLOUNT, Esq. 

G. P. BIDDER, Esq. Jun. 

C. B. P. BOSANQUET, Esq. 

R. BROUGHTON, Esq. 

Rev. R. Il. DAVIES, M.A. 
ROSE FULLER, Esq. 

W. FULLER. Esq., M.D. 


| Mr. W. Rogers. 


PLAN OF OPERATION. 
The establish 


PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS should see the Educational 


ane y Which forms a portion of THE EUROPEAN MAIL, the great Anglo-Colonial 
a special and separate Editions for the various parts of the World, including 

poy Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Canadian Dominion, Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, China. Deme- 
rara, India, Natal , New Zealand, United States, West Indies, &e. — Specimen Paper forwarded 


t of a Charity Oftice, when practicable, in every Poor Law District in the 


' Metropolis; such Oflice to be the recognised centre of charitable organization in exch District. 


free = on application to the Office of * ‘The European Mail,” Colonial Buildings,44A Cannon | 


MONTE CHRISTO CATTLE STATION, CURTIS ISLAND, 


land.—This eligible PROPERTY, consisting of a well grassed and watered 

CATTL UN of Eighty veight Begg nh Miles, with pre-emptive right to purchase of 2.137 

Acres, Dwelling-house, Oitices, 5: ards, &e., newly erected, and | comprising all modern 

Improvements, with a wellcenloctod mob of ‘Cattle, will be SOLD by AUCTION at Sydney, 

New South Wales, in the month of June next, unless previously disposed of by Private Contract. 
Station otters a most eligible opportunity for realizing a Fortune in a few Years —For 

Plan, and further particulars, apply to Messrs. WESTALL & Roverts, 7 Leadenhall Street, 


QUEENSLAND. 


UEENSLAND under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 


IMMIGRATION ACT of 1869, Land Se pay on casy Terms. ‘Assisted and Free 
Information and p to be 


OHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General. 
__ Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed ed from 2 Old Broad Street). 


BaRicuTon. —BEDFORD HOTEL. — — Every endeavour is 


made to render this Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. Spacious Coffee Room for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Families received at moderate Contract Charge by the Week. Cont 
munications to * ‘he MANAG ER,” Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


Attached to each Charity Oilice is a properly accredited Agent, whose duty it shall be to register 
all cases relieved by the several Charitable Agencies in the District, and inquire inte and inves- 
tigate all cases reterred to the Uitice. 
vial cases as cannot be met hy existing Agencies will, in the last resort, be assisted 

under the instructions of the Committee. 

Donations and Sub neoriy tions towards the expenses of the necessery organization cf the poorer 
Parishes of the Metropolis are earnestly requested, and may be paid to the Sucicty’s Bankers, 
Messrs. COUTTS & Co., Strand; or to the LLON. SECs., sat the Cential Vii.ce. 


7 
(PHE PERFECT SU BSTITUTE for SILV ER. —The he real 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when plaicd by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all doubt the Lest 
article next to sterling silver that can be used - such, either usefully or ornaincatally, as by bo 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Fiddleor | pega, | Thread. King's or 


Old Silver. Shell. 
ene. £24, 
llo. a1. 23. $3. 
Desvert ditto itto 3. 
‘Tea pes -M. 12 


Other Articles are in proportion. 

These are all as strongly plated, and are in every respect at least equal to what_other houses 
are selling as their first quality at bwery much higher prices. A second quality of Fiddle Pattern 
‘Table Spoons aud Forks, 22s. per dozen ; Dessert Spoons and Fo lis. per dozen ; ‘Tea Spoons, 
Jos. per dozen. ‘Tea and Cottve Sets, Electro Plate, in great var 43 lds. to £21 Mis. 5 
Dish Covers from £9 to £23, and Corner Dishes = £7 10s. t Cruct and Liquor 
Frames, &c. ‘The Largest Stock in existence of Plated Forks, and Fish- 
eating Knives and Forks, and Carvers at proportionate prices. All kiuds of Replating done by 


_ the Patent Process. 


ees SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 


W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths on 
GTANMERT NG.—Messrs. DANZIER & FR ENCH, 
Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.. effectually and permanently CU RE 
all IMPEDIMENT of SPEECH, whether due to or other Causes, = 
r Sex. No Mechanical appliances used. The highe: and T 
be 56 had on application. —No Fee unless benefit derived. 


Raaiovar. —Messrs. SALT & CO. beg to announce the 
REMOV AI. of their LONDON OFFICES and STORES to ST. a STATION, 
Pancras Road, N.W.—Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, February 23, 1 


Wi AT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT?—An immediate 


Answer to this Inquiry, and a SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, with Information for 
Authors, may be obtained on application to R. BARRETT & SONS, 13 Mark Lane. 


J OSEPH 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.II. the Prince 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his un- 
rivalled Stock, with and Plans of = Show- -rooms, post free, 
39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 Newman § 5. and 6 Perry’s Place; and 
1 Newman Yard. With present RAILWAY the cost of delivering Goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is ae WILLIAM 8S. BURTON will 
alw ays, when desi desi a un ndertake delivery at a small fixed rat 


aS 
DRE SSSING BAGS and DRESSING CASES.—JOIIN 

JOSEPH MECHI (assisted by his Son) has one of the Largest Stocks in London of the 
above, also Articles expressly suited for WEDDING, BIRMID: COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS, and at Prices suited to the requirements of all. It would be impossible to give a 
list of all the Articles submitted to View in his magnificent Show Rooms, 55 Yards long, but a 
Visit is respectfully solicited. ‘The following are a few of the Articles: 


SOLD BY ALL ‘STATIONERS. 

GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 

MONOGRAMS. —The STATIONERY COMPANY’S CATA- 

LOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY. post 

free._BRITISH ond FOREIGN STATIONERY COMPANY, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick Street, 
Covent Covent Garden, London. 

RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 

ADDRESSES Designed, and Stecl Dies mneraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any 
combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, and 
Illuminated in the highest Style of —_ 

A PLATE clegantly engraved, and 00 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d 
BALL PROG AMMES and DINNER. CARTES of new Designs arranged, Printed and 
Stamped with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 
At HENRY tODRIGUES', 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
GREAT NOVELTY.—MAPPIN & WEBB'S BREAKFAST 
or LUNCHEON DISH, with Revolving Cover. 


THE most COMPLETE ever invented.— Address for full 


particulars to the Manufacturers, 
MAPPIN &« WEBB, 71 and 72 Cornhill; and 76, 77, and 78 Oxford Strect, London. 


BENSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES. 
No Key being used, the Watch is kept free from Dust, er is perfectly Air-tight; they are 
pram adapted and recommended for the use of Invalids, the Nervous, and "Travel 
seut by post parts of World. 


0 21 0 30 00 0 each. 
5 0 880 800 


BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS upon Watches, Clocks, and Artistic Gold 
Jewellery, post free, 2d. each. 
Factory—ts axp co LUDGATE HILL, axv 25 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


lers,and 


Dressing Bags for Ladies and Portemonnaiecs, 
Gentlemen. Albums, 
Dressing Cases for Ladies and Reticule Bags. 
Gentlem men, With Silver and Envelope Cases. 
Plated Mountings. Blotting Folios. 
Despatch Boxes, Fitted and Empty. Inkstands, 
Portable Writing Cases. Cases of Scissors. 
Writing Cases of Needles. 
Work Boxes. Cases of Brushes, 
W ork Baskets, Cases of 
Bottles. Glove Boxe 
Slides. Handkerchief Boxces 
Flower Vases. Liqueur Cases. 
Tea t Chests and Caddies. Or-molu Articles. 
Jewel Boxes. Drinking Flask 
Pocket Books. Courier Bags. 


Bagatelle and Miniature Billiard Tables. 
The Staunton and other Chessmen, Backgammon Boards. 
Papier-miché ‘Teatrays and Wi 
arranted Is. Penknives and Scissors. rushes, 6d. and 9d. 
Mech!’ scelebrated Magic Razor Strop and Paste pn | by him in 1827) are 
id by nearly all Perfumers throughout the Country. 
he celebrated Table Cutlery. 


Catto Free on 
No. 112 Regent Street, London, W 
N.B.—Mr. MECHI attends personally, daily. 


NONCE. .—FURNITURE.—INTENDING BUYERS are 
REMINDED that 
JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY’S 
SPECIAL DESIGNS ARE REGISTERED AT STATIONERS’ ITALL, 
And will be sent free by Post, upon application, addressed in full to 
No. 20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS. 
(PHOMAS D. MARSHALL’S WELL-MADE BOOIS.— 


Kid Elastic Boots, 16s. 6d. Gentlemen's Elastic Boots tor Walking or Dress, 21s. 
Catalogue post-free.—T’ HOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxturd Strecr, London, W. 


UCCESSFUL and POPULAR REMEDY.—'The Medical 
Profession the use of MORSON'S of PEPSINE in cases 

of Indigestion.—Sold in Bottles and Boxes from all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON & SON, 124 Row, Russell Square, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[February 26, 1870, 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BRaNcuEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bomber. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms 7 with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance docs not fall below £100. 

Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 


At3 ditto ditto $ ditt to 

Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, PO ng of which may be 
obtained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent tor collection, 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 
Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now Remitted. 
GEO, w. W. LOVELL, Secre tary. 


J MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer OrFriceE—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
OFFICE—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

‘The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,750,000 ; and in respect of 
only £656 per annum, 

The BY nally invested in First-class Securities amount to £972,621. 
scribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is paid up. 
All kinds o Assurance eifected at moderate rates and on very liberal conditions. 
Prospectus und Balance Sheet to be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


YPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
INSTITUTED 1803, 
CAPITAL, £1,660,000, PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 

Tnsurances azainst Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 
Moderate rates of premium. 

The recent «bolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Policy-holders and all 
intending Lusurers to protect themselves fully from loss by Fire, which can now be done at a net 
oF trom Is. per cent. upwards, 

Septen Poli arged only Six Premium. 

Prompt pest li beral Settlement of Clai 

‘The usual Co:nmission allowed on F\ reser yah and Ship Insurances. 

JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


UNION INSURANCE COMPANY (FIRE 
and LIFE). 
Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LONDON—37 CORNHILL; EDINBURGH and DUBLIN, 
The following results of the Operations during the Year ending August 1, 1869, were reported 
at the Forty-fitth Aunual Court of Proprietors, held at Edinburgh on the Ist day of December, 


1869, namely : 
Number of Life Policies issued, 889. 


Sums Insvred thereby ......- £503,013 
Yielding in Premiums 14,136 12.5 
Invested Funds 1,162,764 2 0 
‘Amount of Life Insurances in foree 4,430,000 0 
The Total Revenue of the Company ‘from oa sources now 

BMOouNtsS tO 231.602 1 2 


Copies of Prospectus, and all other information, may ‘be obtained at the Offices of the Company 
as above, or ac any of tae Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 
T STRACITAN, Secretary. 


ROBE 
37 Cornhill, London. JOUN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary, 


T jEG AL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCLETY 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 

Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; reecive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar * Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges ; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 

Existing Assurances and Bonus £1,650,000 
Invested Funds ..... 1,510,000 
Annual Income 200,000 

Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 

Loans are granted on the Security of Life Interests or Reversions. 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806, 


15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Directors. 
G. P. Bidder, Esq. Liew. San. Sir G. St. P. Lawrence, 
J. G. Dodson, Esq., M.P, $.1.,C.B. 
Cc. "Esa. 


D. A. Freeman, Esq. 


G. ALF Esa. J.D. Magens, Esq. 
J. Goddard, Esq. C. Rivaz, Esq. 
RK. Hudson, Esq., F.R.S. ’. B. Towse, Esq. 


J. Keik, Esq. H. Tritton, Esq. 
S. Laurence, Esq. 8S. H. Twining, Esq. 
T. Longden, Esq. 
he ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, which ad —— established upwards of Half 
a Century, has an Accumulated Fund of more than THREE MILLIONS STERLING, 
invested in Mortgages on Land, and other first-class ks 
vi iz. on August 20, 1868 , 
Sum Assured—inclusive of Addit at dat 
Estimated Liability thereon ‘iecthamgien Table of Mortality, 
3 per cent. Interest) 1,481,009 0 4 
"Phat is less than one-half the Fund invested. 
‘Total Amount of Bonus Additions made to Policies ..... 2,895,059 19 
Amount of Profits divided for the nes Years end 
August, 532,369 7 
3367 143 
6,627,018 7 7 


Annual Income........ 
‘Total Claims paid_-inelusive of Bonus Additions “22.2. 
Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of the Periodical Valuation 
Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every information, to be obtained on application. 
JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
H. W. PORTER, Su/-Actuarn. 


SPECIAL NOTICE OF 


TUE SCOTTISH EQUIT. ITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
ry. 
TIE THIRTY-NINTII YEAR of WILL CLOSE on MARCI 1, 1870. 
Proposals lodged at the IIcead Office or any of the Agencies on or before that date will sceure 
the advantage of the Current Year’s Entry, and of One Year's additional Bonus over later 
Proposals. 
The whole Profits belong to the Members.exelusively, who are expressly exempted from 


personal liability. 
ADDITIONS AS AT Ist MARCTI, 1868. 
A Policy for £1,000, opened before March 1832, amounted to .... 
‘A Policy for £1,000, opened before March 1837, amounted to 
And proportionally in regard to subsequent Polic 
Assurances Existing at March 1, 1869.. 
Accumulated Funds ... 
Annual Revenue (Premi 
Proposals and every information may be obtained at the Head Office, or any of the Agencies. 
TieaAp Orrick—26 8ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGII, 
OFFICE~39 GRACECILURCH STREET, E.C. 
ARCHIBALD T. RITCHIE, Resident Secretary, 


£31726 15 & 
580,750 211 


17 10 
1,678 16 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
GQCOTTISH NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY may be 


had on application. It contains,as in past years, the ANNUAL BALANCE-S} 
as wellas the particulars of the latest Inve: ation made to ascertain the Realised Profits: 
T his year there is added an Abstract of the Company's Lucome and Expenditure. 

The full and explicit information thus presented has not been given under the compulsion of 
an Act of Parliament, nor is it volunteered now for the first time to meet the desire for such 
particulars recently awakened. ‘The Directors have for years past thought it just to the Public 
and advantageous for this Company to give every one the means of judging of its condition, 
They have great satisfaction in believing that this publicity, as well as the nature of the facts 

mublished, have established for the SCOTTISIL NATIONAL COMPANY the reputation of 

ing one of the soundest Offices in the Kingdom. 
The points chiefly attended to have been: 
1. The Absolute Safety of the Funds. 
2. The Absolute Sutticiency of the Funds. 
3. The Cultivation of a First-class Home Business. 
4. Frequent Distribution of RKealised Protits. 
5 ihe utmost Liberality towards the Assured, as regards the conditions of 
Residence and Travel, facilities for keeping up Polici ies, &e. 
ao of Proposal, and every information, may be had at the Company" s Offices, or from the - 
wents. 
JOHN M. M‘CANDLISH, Manager. 
WM. PORTEOUS, Secretary in London, 
Epinsvren—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE ‘CORPORATION. 
(Established A.D, 1720, by , and confirmed by Special 


Cuier Orrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Brancu—29 PALL MALL, 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq.. Sub-Gorernor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors, 


William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Everton Unbbard)Esq. 
Nevile ubbes ck, Esq. 

George Forbes Malesimson, Esq. 
Lord Jo-celine Wm. Percy. 

harles Rubinson, Es¢ 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Es¢ 
Edward Jomes "Esq. 
William Davidson, Bs 
Lancelot William pent Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq 
Fredk. Joseph dimann, Esq. il Leo Schuster, 
Charles Herman Gischen, Esq. Erie Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wim. Grenfell. Esqe Joseph Somes, Esq. 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, Esq. William Wallace, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Medical Referee~SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 
Fire, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
FIRE DU'TY,—This ‘Tax having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the only charge 
for F ikke. INSU RANCEs. 
Life Assurances with, or without, participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 
‘Any sun up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
The Corporation bear the cost of Poliey Stamps : 
Al liberal participation in P nee with the cur 
exemption, under Royal Charter, trom the liabilities of Partue 
The advantages of modern pr tice. with the _ urity ‘ot an Oi ce ¢ whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of a Centu ry anda He 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be } soon on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELF, Seerctary. 


HALE a MILLION has been PAID by the RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY as Compensation for Accidents of All 
Kinds. An Annual p ayme pace £3 to £6 Ss. insures 21,000 at Death, and an Allowance at the 
rate of £6 per Week tor Injur 

Offices—61 Cornhill ; and. io Regent Street. 


invested Capital Stock, and 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sceretary,_ 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT 


For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT C IRCULAR (post free). 
The MARCH re 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREMOLDE INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will tind the above Investinent Cireuls ot a'safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., » Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Estat »lished 1862.) 


NVESYORS in search of good sound DIVIDEND SECURI- 
TIES, 5 to r cent. per annum, should apply to the Undersigned 
for the COMPI E 1 


3, Is.; or free per post tor 13 nps; being clear, concise, and 
reliable Rh. PIRES Crown Chambers, Street, London. 


N ORTGAGES. — aaa, HENRY SALTER & 00, 

Mc : Brokers, are prepara to APPOINT additional CORRESPONDENTS in 
Provincial Towns and Districts. Bank Managers, Surveyors, Accountants, and other Genth- 
men _in communication with Owners of P roper rty will find this J 
considerable service to their Clients. The Funds to which Mess , 
for Loans on Landed Estates. Life Interests, Reversions, Llouse Property, Rates of ‘Towns or 
Districts, &c.,are practically unlimited, and they are always in a position to arrange Mortgages 
at the lowest current rates. No eee wry Charges are made. Every information on aypli- 
eation.—11 Pancras Lane. London, £.C.. Feb. 1870. 


i URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


NE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style and finish. 
*S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, ‘Tea and Coiiee aiqueur 
—Dish-covers and Hot-W ater Dishes, ‘Tin Disi 405.5 638s, 

—Papier Maché ‘Tea Trays, in Sets, from 2! 

—Bronzed ‘Tea and Cotlee Urns, with 

a ver and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stock pots, &c. 

— Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and hs mecihhton| stock. 

—Dome stic Baths: for every purpose. Bs ath rooms fitted complete. 


—Bedsteads, in Bion aod Brass, with Be ‘dd: ng 4 
—Register Stoves, improved London-made K 
—Cornices and Cornice-poles 
—Tin and Japan Goods, Lro: l 

—'Turnery, Brushes, Mats, & and serviceable, 
—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden lers, ancl Wire Work. 

—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass aud Bronze, 3-light glass, 0s. 
New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


_DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, | London Bridge. 


LLSOPP’S “PALE and BURTON ALE in fine Condition, 
1 Bottles and Casks, are Sold by J. F. TIMMS & CO., at thelr New Stores, under 
the Charing Cross Kuilway Station.—Office: Vv illiers Street, Strand, W. 


GUERRIES.— O. LAZE 


London, W., Merchant. 


NBY, 90, 92 Wiguas Street, 


No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry ..... (Dry or rich) ....cccccccece 248. 
3.—Sound Dinner Sherry . 36s. 
—Fine Dessert Sherry cones (Dry or rich) . 433. 


KE. LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, 8: AU CES, “and “CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole of the Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are compelled to CAUT LON the Public against the interior Preparations whieh are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Publie.— 
99 Wigmore Street. Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


T 

GA UCE_—LEA & PERRIN S&S. 
‘The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce, 
improves the Appetite, and — Digestion. Unvivalled for Piquaney and Flavour. Ask for 
pe & PERRINS’ SAUCE.” Beware of Imitations, and see the Names of LEA & I 
RINS po all Bottles and Labels.—Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Sold by 
all Decale rsit in Sa Sauces throughout the W orld. 


PANCAKE DAY. 
HROVE TUESDAY, March Ist.— TOW to MAKE 


PANCAKES.—Take One Pound uF Flour, a large Tea-spoonful of Borw icks’ well- -known 
Baking Powder, and a little Salt, mix wellin adry state, add an Egg or a, beaten up, #ne 
ie nt Milk to make a thin Batter, then fry at once with Lard or Butte E normous 

Eges.—A large saving both in Butter and can be effected by the mise Of BORW at 
PAKING ‘POW DER, “for which Two Gould Medals haye been awarded for its excelle 


qualit, 
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BRE: AKFAST. —EPPS’S COCOA.—Grateful and Comforting. 


The Civil Service Gazette remarks :—* By a thorough knowledge = the natural laws 

which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 

ae rties of well-selected Cocoa, “Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tab "3 with a delicately 

COE be beverage Which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold in n Packets, labelled—J. EP PPS & CO., Homeopathic © hemists, London. 


yarstivs PANCREATIC COCOA. —Specially prepared 
po Sufferers from Indigestion, Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints: is highly nutritious, 
digested and palatable, and adapted for the most Delicate Stomach. 


ore in Tins, from Is. 6d., by all Chemists and Italian Warchousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 


a SAVORY & MOORE, 13 New Bond Street, London, W. 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
MSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, FIRST PRIZE; 


being above the Gold Medal. Supplied to the British. whens: Prussian, Russian, Italian, 
Dutch, and other Governnienee, One Pint of fine flavoured BEEF-TEA at 24d. Most con- 


Leconomic 
VORUTION. —Only sort Fearrented genuine by the Inventor, Baron Lrenic, whose Signature 


nuine Jar 
ison every Licbig Company” 's Extract,” and not for Liebis* 's Extract of Meat. 


«7 HAVE NO APPETITE.”—Then Use “ WATERS’ 
QUININE WINE,” the finest Tonic Bitter in the World. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, 
Confectioners, &¢., at 308. per Dozen. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 
LEWIS & CO., Agents, Worcester. 
PELs “TRANSPARENT TONEY” SO: AP in Tablets, 
5tolb., beautifully Scented, and “YORK AND LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite 
Rose Perfume. Both the above packed in handsome Boxes of 3 Tablets eac’ Ms Is. ne r Box. 
Wholesale—J. C. & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


CENTURY of SUCCESS. 
Sold by all Chemists, Druggists, and Perfumers in the United Kingdom, 
BOTOT’S: PARIS, 91 RUE DE RIVOLI (established 1755) ; 
LONDON, 65 HATTON GARDEN.—FL. MARTZ, Agent. 

BOTOT'S GENUINE DENTIFRICIAL WATER—the only 
one approved of by the Paris Academy of Medicine. Wonderful results. 
BOTOT’S DENTIFRICIAL QUINQUINA POWDER—the 

most precious Mixture for the Mouth, without any Acid. 
BOTOT’S SUBLIME and INFALLIBLE REMEDY for the 


GROWTH of the HAIR, preventing its falling off, removing all impurities 
from the Head. 


BOTOT’S SUPERIOR TOILET VINEGAR, used for the 


Toilette and Bath, is the surest remedy against all Cutaneous Diseases. 


BOTOT’S TOILETTE DOUBLE EXTRACT, to rejuvenate the 


Tissues of the Skin, is especially renowned, It causes the disappearance of 
Wrinkles, fortifies the Complexion, and is of a most delicious Fragrance. 


NOTICE.—To prevent Counterfeits, see that the Labels bear 
the Signature of M. 8. BOTOT, Inventor. 


Por BALDNESS, WHISKERS, or MOUSTACHIOS, 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBI Acontains for promoting the Growth, 
cultivating and preserving the Hair. Perfectly Harmless. Of all Chemists and Perfumers, 
price 3s. 6d., and & A. OLDRIDGE, 22 22 Wellington Street, W.Cc. 


APERIENT FAMILY PILLS. 
Prepared MEN, and so extensively used for more than SIXTY 
YEARS, t y be to for their Medical efficacy. 


These a should be arin in all cases of disordered health, and as they contain no Mereury 
whatever, they in no way interfere with ordinary Habits and Avocations, and their operation 
is followed by an accession of Tone and Vigour throughout the System, 

Ladies find them very beneficial both before and after Confinement. 


Prepared by Messrs. I1UNT, Bath, and sold by all Chemists at Is. 1}d. a Box, and 2s. 9d., 
which contains ‘Three Boxes. 


DINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


BOOKS, &e. 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.— NEW BOOKS. — See 


Paze 273 of last week's: Saturday Review. 
MUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MARCH, postage free on application. 
The Collection of Books on Sale includes more than Two Hundred Thousand Volumes of 
urplus Copies of popular Books of the Past and Present Season, and Twenty, Thousand 
Volumes of Standard Works, in ornamental bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries 
w ing-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 
up's SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS 
in Cireulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY "may also be obtained 
with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’ _Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
bscriptions from One Guinea to any amoun hy aceording to the supply vaanbied, All 

the bel New Books, English, French, and icy , immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
= we of New Publications, gratis and post free 

* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books “offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


ESSRS. BAGSTER’S BIBLICAL WORKS. — Just 


Pages, a DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, illustrated with numerous Specimen 


Samer & Sons, 15 Paternoster Row, London. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
HE CURRENT NUMBER of SOTITERAN’S PRICE 


CURRENT of LITERATURE, or, CATALOGUE of SECONDHAND BOOKS, 
Ancient and Modern, comprises upwards of Nine Hundred Articles, carefully selected, and 
includes many valuable Theological Works from the Libraries of the late. Bishop of Exeter 
and the late Canon Evans, as well as the usual Selection of Standard W ant in other Branches 
of Literature. Will be sent, postage free, upon receipt of Three Stamps 

li. SOTHERAN & Co., 136 Strand, London, W.C. 


THE PLAIN SPEAKER and QUEEN’S MESSENGER, 
Published every Thursday. Subscription, One Guinea for the Parliamentary Session, 
ALFRE D RICHARDSON, 36 Northumberland Stre Street, Strand, W.C. 


LABOR ATORY.—The ACADEMY.—See THE BUILDER 
Wii of this Week for View and Plan of the Laboratory at Eton Colleze—Portrait of Mr. 
Haywood, C.E.— Professor G. G, Scott’s Lectures on Architecture—A Reecat Visit to 
the Pyramids—The Architectural Exhibition ; and other Papers. 4d.; by post, 5d, 
1 York Street, W.C. And all Newsmen, 


_ The Saturday Review. 


Just published, with fine Steel Portrait of E. J. Reed, Esq., Chief Constructor 
of H.M. Navy, &c., cloth, bs. 


THE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 


and ART, 1870. By Jonn Timps, Author of “ Curiosities of Science,” &e. 


“This excellent little jhandybook to the chief scientific discoveries of the past year fully 
maintains its reputation.” —A thenwum, February 19, 1870. 


*,* For Sets of this valuable Series, see Advertisement below. 


LONDON: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL couRT, E.C. 


THE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS i in  SCIE N CE 
and ART, 
*»* As an inducement to new Subscribers, Scts from 1861 to 1870, with an 
extra Volume, 1862 (11 vols. in all), will be supplied post free for 42s. if 
ordered direct from the Publishers, P.O. Orders to be nade payable to 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 


‘This day, 4s. 
THe STATE, the POOR, and the COUNTRY. By R. H. 
PATTERSON, ‘Author of * The New Revolution,” “ The Science of Fi inance,” &e. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


This day is published, price 2s., a ate and Revised Edition, being the Boantli. of 
JATRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Davib Pace, LL.D., F.G.S., &e. 

Lately published, by the same Author, 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 
Edition, 2s. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 
price 7s. 6d. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Price 5s. 

GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. Second Edition, 6s. 

HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS, GEOLOGY, and 
PILYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 

CHIPS and CHAPTERS for Amateur and Young Geologists. 


Price 5s. 


Eighth 
Fourth Edition, 


WILLIAM BLACcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW POETRY. 
Will appear shortly, 1 vol. bound, 
(THE MARRIAGE of PELEUS and THETIS, and other 
Poems. By TANKERVILLE CHAMBERLAYNE, B.A., Magdalen Colleze, Oxford. 
London : He rst & Bu BLACKETT, Great | Marlborough Street. 


— ust out, 2s. 


MERICAN OPINIONS on the “ALABAMA” and other 
POLITICAL, QUESTIONS. By Joun W. DWINELLE, Barrisier-at-Law, one of the 
Regents of the University of California. 
Ber NARD Quvanitcn, 15 Piccadilly, London. 


"USED IN THE FOURTIL FORM AT ETON, 
In Three Parts, crown 8vo. cach Is. 


UCES: Exercises on the Syntax of the Publie School Latin 
Primer. Constructed by WILLIAM JOHNSON, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton. 
The Three Parts may also be had bound together in cloth, 3s. 
Eton: P. WILLIAMS & Son. London : _SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Just published, Second Edition, 6d. 


SOME OPINIONS on TRADES’ UNIONS and the BILL 
of 1869. By EpMuND Potrer, M.P. 
London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. 
Manchester : JOHN ON & Rawson, Printers, Market Street. 
NOTICE. 
Just out, Third Edition, 6s. 


r | YHE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE’S SERMONS, 
Preached in St. James’s Chapel, York Street. 

“ No one who reads these sermons will wonder that Mr. Brooke is a great power in London, 
that his chapel is thronged, and his following large and enthusiastic. They are tiery, energetic, 
impetuous sermons, rich w ith the treasures of a cultivated imagination, and with the attraction 
of a style polished often up to epigrammatic keenness, and wat asivs ng straight to their mark 
with a plainness of speech that strips off all disguise and pours its flood of invective or declama- 
tion upon the simplest facts of life. For they are eminently sermons of the day.”"—Guardian. 

London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 


Nearly ready, 

(THE GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 
Newman, D.D. 

London: Burys, OATES, & Co., 17 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. - 


By Joun Henry 


Now ready at all the Libraries, a New Novel, in 3 vols. 


THE MIDLANDS and OTHERS. By LYTTLEJOHN. 


London: J Roverr JouN Busn, 32 Charing Cross, 


With a Parochial Map of the ¢ City, 46 in. by 28, price 2s. 6d. 
(CORRESPONDENCE, &e., relating to the PAROCHIAL 
SYSTEM and PAROCHIAL CHARITIES of the ANCIENT CITY of LONDON. 
Published by JonNn B. Day, 3 Savoy Street, | Strand. 


Price Is. 


SH. ALL the CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT be APPLIED 
to the CIVIL POPULATION? Being a Paper read before the Association of the 

Medical Officers of Health on December 13, by WILLIAM ACTON, M.R.C.S., formerly Externe 

to the l’Ourcine Hospital, Paris. 

JOuN RCHILL | & ‘Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown Svo. cloth, Is. 


pe: KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the MINERAL 
SPRINGS of HARROGATE. By ApAM BEALEY, M.A., M.D. Cantab., Member of the 
Royal College of Phy sicians of London. 
London : JoHN CHURCHILL & Sons, Tlarrogate : THoMAS HOLLINs. 


O* SOME of the MORE OBSCURE FORMS of NERVOUS 


Fe FECTIONS. By Mr. Harry Lops, M.R.C.S.E., &c., 31 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 


% 2 
Lene important Work can be obtained of Joun CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Strect. 
> Illustrated. 
skill in diagnosis is ably displayed. We have rarely with a work which 
exhibits the philosophical and practical qualities of mind in happier com Naat C Cirentar._ 


Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 

Derecton. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: | BAIL LIBRE, 219° Regent Street. 


Just published, Third Edition,  nevieedl and enlarged with ditional Recent Cases, 2s. id. 


URE. By Geo. Beaman, M.D., F.R.C,S. 
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The Saturday Review. 


On Tuesday next, March 1st, will be published, price 2s. 6d. the Third Number of 
a New Senies of 


FPRASER'S MAGAZINE. Edited by J. A. 
M.A. 
CONTENTS. 

Reciprocal Duties of State and Subject. By the Eprron. 
On Dust and Disease. By Professor TYNDALL. (Revised by the Author.) 
The Broad Church. By LESLIE SrEPHEN. 
Faraday. 
Ancient and Medieval India. By Frances Power Conse. 
To Theodora, By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
Rabelais and the Renaissance. 
Practica! Working of the Ballot in the United States. By J. T. Morse. 
Another Paper on Convent Life. By an Irntsu CaTHoric, 
Jabez Oliphant ; or, the Modern Prince.—Conclusion. 
Secularisation of University Education in Ireland. 


London: Loves ANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row 
BLACK Woop’ S MAGAZINE for MARCH 1870. 
No. DCLIII. 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS : 
In February. 
Comeline O'Dowd : Reconstructing the 


Par 

ce. 

The Panson-Ping in the Highlands of 
Bavaria, 


tV. 
Liss and Miss Mitford. 
‘he Race and Colour. 


arl's Dene. 
‘he of “the Suez Canal. Part III. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


Ready this day, Is. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH. No. CXXITI. 
With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George Du Maurier. 
CONTENTS : 
PUT YOURSELF IN IIS PLACE. With an Illustration. Chapters 33-37. 
OUR RULERS—PUBLIC OPINION. 
SUAMROCKIANA. 
Chapter 6.—The Decline of Irishmen. 
.—The Last of the aut Ones, 
8. —The O'Connell Er: 
CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, 
THE MAN IN TIIE IRON MASK. 
“AFTER MANY DAYS.” By Puitir BourKE Marston. 
LA BRUYERE. 
AGAINST TIME. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 16, —Berrinaton F allen on his Feet. 
r. Hemprigse in Soc 
 18.—Killoden. 
Situ, ELper, & Co., 


“en Retraite.” 
15 Waterloo Place. 
This day, Is. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINEID for MARCH. 
CONTENTS : 


1. RED Bene A_ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
Conclusion. 
2. THE DANISH NATIONAL CHARACTER. 
3. A ROMAN STORY. 
4. RECOLLECTIONS OF HARROW. By the Rev. Fraycis Trencr. 
5. THE DOG. From the Russian of TURGUENIEF. 
6. HOW WE TOOK A FARM AND THE RESULT. 
7. MARCH WILD FLOWERs. 
8 ON THE ORIGIN OF THE PAPAL POWER. 
9. PRECIOUS POLL. 
0. A RACE FOR A WIFE. By the Author of“ Breezie Langton.” 
Chapter & —A Training Ground at Daybreak. 
» 9.—The Betrothal. 
” 10.—The Search for the Deed. 


RIcuARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST, 
A NEW and Interesting SERIAL TALE, is now appearing in 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


THE ACADEMY. 


HE MARCH NUMBER of “THE ACADEMY,” a New 
- Literary Review and Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and 
Art, will be published on SatuRDAY, Marcu 12, 
*,* ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the Publisher not later than Monday, the 
ith “instant, to insure insertion. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
Contents or No, LXXIV., FEBRUARY 26, 1870: 


LEADING ARTICLES. India. 
Crime in Treland. English and Italian Beggars. 
The Local Element in the Education | The Chemistry of Light. 
Bill. Two more Picture Exhibitions. 
Our Prospects of Military Reform. M. Daru in the Corps Législatif. 
‘The Object of Legislation on Life Assur- | Lord Derby and the House of Lords, 


ance. ‘The Irish Malcontents. 
Dangerous Points in the Irish Land Bill, | The Government and Life Assurance, 
Sunday Trading. 


Political Evening Parties. 
The Whitworth Guns in Brazil. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


The Results of the “ Colonial Question” 


Permissive Compulsion, Movement. 
The Work of the House o . 
Patents and their Enemies. ’ REVIEWS. 
The Poor Law and the Workhouse. Lord Russell's Speeches. 
Competition and the Natives of India. Lord Elgin’s Second Embassy to China. 
Australian Opinion Epigrams. 
Agricultureinthe Northern andSouthern | “ Wee Wife.” 
Counties | “ The Harrises.” 
Military Instruction in Field Fortifica- | New Books and New Editions, 
tion. | 


ForricN AFFAIRS. PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 


SuMMARY oF NEWS. 
Office, 23 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross, 


COURT CIRCULAR and COURT NEWS —the 

Weekly Chronicle Record of the of the Court and 
Ariat Purchased by New Proprietary. A SPECIAL DRAWING- 
ROOM MBER will be published this day, Saturday, Fe' wherein an claborate 
y 


@CCASIONAL NOTES. 


account of Fashions and Dresses will be given; also the usual Weekly Articles by Mr. Edmund 
Yates and Our Special Paris Correspondent. Subscription, One Guinea per annum, post free. 
Office, 9 ‘Southampton Street, Strand, V Wc. 
NEW - MAGAZINE. — On Tuesday, February 22, was 
published the First Number of “THE FIELD” ;QUARTERI. Y MAGAZINE AND 
REVIEW, which contains a vast quantity of Original Matter, and a Collection and 
Epitome of the best Articles and most usefu Field’ Newspaper, 
relating to Fishing, Shooting, Hunting, Racing, Coursing, Row wing, Yachting, Gardening, 
Farming, Natural History, the Kennel, the Stable, and all other subjects of nterest to 
Sportsmen and Country Gentlemen. Price 2s. 6d.; Annual Subscription for One Copy, post 
frve, La,—Office, 346 Strand, London. 


[February 26, 1870. 


MARCI Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS : 
HMEINRICIE LAST POEMS AND TILOUGIITS. 


Rorert 
MISCHIEVOUS “ACTIVITY. By J. W. S. WYLLIR. 
ESTATES OF ENDOWMENTS. By Tuomas Hann. 
FREEMAN'S HISTORY or THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By G. W. Cox. 
NOTES ON ALBERT DURER. By Stpney CoLviy. 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By MAnMION SAVAGE. 
A SHORT LETTER TO SOME LADIES. By the Evrtor. 


By the Hon. 


OFFICE, 193 PICCADILLY (CUAPMAN & HALL). 


Now ready, with 7 Illustrations, 1s. 


LONDON SOCIETY 


CONTENTS: 
SOCIETY ON THE STAGE. 
SA LU ILEAD TO THE CAT. By James GREENWOOD, the: 
“Amate 
WYBROWE'S WILL: an Odd Story. 
HER MAJESTY'S SALE BY AUCTION, 
MEALS FOR THE MILLION. 
SELECTIONS FROM ARTISTS’ SKETCIH-BOOKS. 
On and Off the Stage. By Gordon Thomson. 
The Coming Season. By Alfred Thompson. 
London Silhouettes. By William Brunton. 
LUNCHEON BARS, 
RIDDLES OF LOVE, Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton. 
WHAT SONG SHALL IT BE? Illustrated by I. Paterson 
LADIES IN THE TEMPLE. 
COLLEGE FRIENDS. By the Author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. By A PERIPATETIC. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE AT TILE yg RT OF ST. JAMES'S. 
late LU. Thomas. En: by W. L. ‘Thomas. 
The Queen of the Belzians 


Drawn by the 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


On Tuesday will be published, 2s, 6d. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 
FOR MARCH. 


Line Engrarings. 
1. MY LADY'S PAGE IN DISGRACE, after H. S. Marks. 
2. NORHAM CASTLE, after J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
3. “~ AU CONSOLING HETTY IN PRISON, from the Group of Sculpture 
. J. WILLIAMSON, 


Literary Contributions, 
BRITISI ARTISTS: their Style and Character.—Erskine Nicol, R.S.A. Dy diss 
DArFORNE. Tilustrated. 
VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES.—The Collection of W. Cottrill, Esq. 
RECENT DISCOVERIES OF DIAMONDS. 
SUGGESTIVE SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD MASTERS. Illustrated. 
CELEBRATED CHURCHES OF EUROPE, No. 3.-—-Canterbury Cathedral. No. ‘ 
Quen, Rouen. By JAMES DAFFORNE, Illustrated. 
With numerous other Papers on Current Art-Topics. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Unst 


THE GRAPHIC 


For Saturday, FEBRUARY 2, will contain Bie: following Engravings by the most 


eminent Artis 
ORITES. By Fre 
YLER, President of the Sec 
rs in Water Colors. 
THE BRACKEN BOAT. 
THE PEABODY TRAIN. 
LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS. 
COURSING AT ALTCAR FOR WATER 
00 CUP. 


TESTIMONIAL TO MR. FRY. 


1, 6d.; § 


ped, 7d. 


NED WRIGIIT’S—TIIIEVES’ SUPPER. 
THE ELECTION FOR SOUTHWARK. 
BIRD SHOW _CAN ARIES, PARROTS, xe. 
SKETCIL OF ICE ON TILE THAMES. 
THE RECENT G ALE AT w ICK. 


17 
NSINGTON BY PRINCE TECK. 
TILE PAINTING. 
A JUVENILE BALL. 


THE GRAPIIIC is also published in Parts. Parts I. and IT. now ready, each 23. Gd. 


THE GRAPITIC PORTFOLIO, * holding loose Numbers, price 2s. 6d., can be obtaired at 
the Oifice, 190 Strand. 


CHAMBERS S J OURNAL. 
THIRTY-NINTH YEAR. 
CoxtEsts oF MARCH Part. — Price 7d. 

The Slave-trade as it now is. In Two | Waiting in the Church, In Three Part 

Hereditary Talent. 
Better-half Barter. 
Waifs and Strays. 
The Holy Grail and other Poems. 
Across the Walnuts and the Wine. 


The Acctimatisation of the Yak. The Month: Science and Arts. 
A National Wrong. Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 


And Chapters 1!—18 of an Original Tale, entitled GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST.. 


arts. 
The Transfer of Land. 
A Deserving Reprint. 
The Young Sculptor. 
Art in Difficulties. 


NOTICE.—Monthly, 6d. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, the MARCI Number of 


THE ARGOSY MAGAZINE. 


ConTeNts : 1. Bessy Rane. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” Chapters 7,8,and9— 
9, After Ten Years—3. Social Shams—4. Winter Thoughts—5. Lost in the Post. by 
Johnny Ludlow—6, How a Fairy Tale Ended—7. Mrs. Thompson's White Ware~ 
8, A Lost Life. 


Monthly, 6d. 300 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


A SECOND EDITION of RED AS A ROSE 


Is SHE: aNovel. By the Author of “‘ Cometh Up as a Flower.” 3 vols. 


MEMOIRS of the MARQUISE de MON- 


TAGU. By the Baroness DE NoalLLEs. Crown 8vo. with Photographic 
Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


THE POETRY of the PERIOD. By Atrrep ~ 


Avstix, Author of “ The Season: a Satire.” (Reprinted from “ The Temple 
Bar Magazine.”) Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


AUTHOR'S EDITION. 


EMMA. By Jaye Austen. Forming the Third 
Volume of the New Edition of Miss Austen’s Novels, in Five Monthly 
Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


« Miss Austen’s novels, says Southey, ‘ are more true to nature, and have, for my 
sympathies, passages of finer feeling, than any others of this age.’ Sir Walter Scott 
and Archbishop Whately, in the earlier numbers of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ called | 
the attention of the public to their surpassing excellence.”—Quarterly Review. 


“ Shakespeare has neither equal nor second. But among the writers who have 
approached nearest to the manner of the great master, we have no hesitation in 
placing Jane Austen, a woman of whom England is justly proud.” 

LorpD MACAULAY. 


THE FALL of BABYLON, as Foreshadowed 
in History and in Prophecy. By the Rev. Jonny Cummine,D.D. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

“Tf there were any truth in the old phrase, ‘Quem Deus vult perdere prius 
dementat,’ we should have to conclude that the days of the Papacy are numbered.” 
Times, February 7, 1870. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PROTECTION TO NATIVE 
INDUSTRY. 


By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. 
Author of “ Ten Chapters on Social Reform.” 


CONTENTS : 
| CHAPTER 
1-GROWTH OF TRADE. i 7.—-LABOUR. 
AND FREE 8.—_COTTON. 
9—FRENCH TREATY. 


4._SPECIAL INTERESTS, 10._BOARD OF TRADE STATISTICS. 
5—PRODUCER AND CONSUMER. 11,—RECIPROCITY. 


6.-UNFAIR COMPETITION. 12,-CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


APPENDIX._THE WORSTED TRADE AND THE FRENCH TREATY— 
INTOXICATING LIQUOR THE NATIONAL CURSE. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


THE BRITISH IRON-CLAD NAVY. 


Now ready, 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 
OUR IRON-CLAD SHIPS: their Qualities, Per- 


formances, and Cost, including Chapters on TURRET SHIPS, IRON-CLAD RAMS, 
&c, By E. J. REED, C.B., Chief Constructor of the Navy. 
By the same Author, 


SHIPBUILDING in IRON and STEEL: a Practical 
Treatise, giving full Details of Construction, Processes of Manufacture, and 
Building Arrangements; with Results and Experiments on Iron and Steel, 
&e. &c.  8vo. with 5 Plans and 250 Woodcuts, 30s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, PUBLISHER TO THE ADMIRALTY. 


LITURGY—RITUAL—VESTMENTS. 


Now ready, Third, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 


HOW SHALL WE CONFORM to the LITURGY 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND? To which are added Two Papers on 
Ritualism from the “ Quarterly Review.” By J. C. ROBERTSON, M.A., Canon 
of Canterbury, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College. 


By the same Author, 3 vols. 8vo. 


A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH; from 
the Apostolic Age to the Death of Boniface VIIL., A.D. 64-1303, 


Vol. 1.—a.p. 64-590. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 18s. 
Vol. 2.—a.p, 590-1122. Third Edition, 8vo. 20s, 
Vol. 3.—A.D. 1122-1303. 8vo. 18s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo. with 9 Coloured Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, and 
16 Woodcut Illustrations, price 28s. cloth, 


HE HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES 


of EDWARD the THIRD. By Witttam Loxeman, Author of 
“Lectures on the History of England from the Earliest Times to the Death 
of Edward the Second.” B 
From the MESSAGER DES SCIENCES HISTORIQUES DE BELGIQUE. 

“ Parmi les ceuvres historiques récem- ; ment compris que lA commence une des 
ment publiGes en Angleterre, ces deux phases les plus intéressantes des rela- 
volumes tiennent 4 coup sir une des tions extérieures de son héros,' et en 
meilleures places ; ils doivent cet avan- | méme temps une des plus importantes 
tage non seulement au talent avec lequel | de son régne; aussi suit-il pas i pas tous 
ils sont écrits, mais aussi a l’intérét qui | les événements. Artevelde pour lui est 
s’attache 4 la matiére qu’ils traitent.... | ce qu’il est pour nous, il l’a jugé comme 
L’année suivante (1337) survint Arte- | nous le jugeons, et a puisé ses renseigne- 
velde, qui mit tout-A-fait en honneur | ments a bonne source.” 
l'alliance Anglaise. L’ Auteur a parfaite- 


London: Lonemans, GrreEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
NEW WORK BY SIR W. DENISON, K.C.B. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Two Maps, price 28s. cloth, 


VARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By 


Sir WittrAm Denison, K.C.B. late Governor-General of the Aus- 
tralian Colonies and Governor of Madras. 


“ Every page of Sir William Denison’s 


**A valuable work, in which is pre- 


| record of his various appointments con- served for the edification of existing and 


tains interest and amusement; even the the guidance of future statesmen the 
monotony of the sea voyages is made to | experience of twenty years’ service as 
contribute its quota......His journal is Lieutenant - Governor, Governor -Gene- 
delightful to read. He neither dips his | ral, and Viceroy, recorded with singular 
pen in gall nor in rose-water, but in | ability; the grave and weighty affairs 
good honest ink, and jots down in his | of state being relieved by a judicious 
diary descriptions of things, people, and | intermixture of lighter matters relating 
places as they really were when he was | to social manners, customs, and obser- 
amongst them....We have dealtentirely | vances, derived from the private letters 
with the lighter portion of this interest- | and journal written by Lady Denison, 
ing book, and selected for extract such and extracted from the letters of other 
portions as are likely to attract the lovers | members of Sir William's family....... 
of light literature; but every page of it | We can fairly characterise these volumes 
is full of interest, and the whole formsa | as deeply interesting and peculiarly in- 
valuable record of a long period of con- | structive. The Secretaries of State for 
scientions rule and hard labour of brain | India and the Colonics may study them 
and intellect for the benefit of the colo- | with profit, and the public may peruse 
nies governed by the Author.” them with both pleasure and advantage.” 
Glasgow Daily Mail. Civil Service Gazette. 


London: LonGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUT DOWN LIKE GRASS.” 

On Thursday, March 10, will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
N° APPEAL: a Novel. By the Author of “Cut Down 
like Grass.” 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 

THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 

Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 

[SSH LAND QUESTIONS PLAINLY STATED and 
ANSWERED. By JoHN GrEorGE MacCarruy, of Cork. 

London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 

Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 

RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 

the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. Bristol Meeting, 1869. Edited by 
Epwin Pears, LL.B. General Secretary of the Association. 
*,* The Volumes for 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1866, 1867, and 1868, price 12s. 
each, and the Volume for 1865, price 10s.—may also be had. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
In 8vo. pp. 588, price 16s. cloth, 
IME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SuapwortH 
H. Hopeson. 

This Work propounds a theory which covers the whole ground of Speculative 
Philosophy. It solves the contradictions supposed by Sir W. HAMILTON inherent 
in the idea of the Infinite. 

Part I. contains an Analysis of Perception, and Association of Ideas. 
Part II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on HEGEL. 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW EDITION OF ALTHAUS’S MEDICAL ELECTRICITY. 
On Monday next will be published, in One Volume, post 8vo. with a Plate and 
62 Woodcuts, price 12s. 6d. 

TREATISE on MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, Theoretical 

and Practical; and its Use in the Treatment of Paralysis, Neuralgia, and 
other Diseases. By Junius ALTHAUS, M.D. M.R.C.P. &c. Senior Physician to the 
Infirmary for Epilepsy and Paralysis. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, and 
for the most part re-written. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in 8vo. price ONE SHILLING, 
PLEA for the STUDY of HEBREW in PREPARATION 
for HOLY ORDERS in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By W. F. WILKINSON, 
M.A. Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, and Joint-Editor of Webster and Wilkinson’s 
Greek Testament. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


ROMAN HISTORIES BY DEAN MERIVALE. 
Complete in 8 vols. post 8vo. price 48s. cloth, 


ISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the EMPIRE. By 
the Very Rey. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D. Dean of Ely. Cabinet Edition, 
thoroughly revised. 
THE FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC; a History of the 
Last Century of the Commonwealth. Fourth Edition, 7s. 64. : 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Vou. I. New Edition, revised and enlarged by Dr. S. Bircu, price 31s. 6d. Vow. II. 
ice 30s. Vors. III. and IV. price 25s. each, VoL. V. price 63s. and the Set 
complete in 5 vols. 8vo. price £8 14s. 6d. cloth, 
GYPT’S PLACE in UNIVERSAL HISTORY: an Histori- 
cal Investigation, in Five Books, By Baron Bunsen, D.C.L. Translated by 
C. H. CorrrE.t, M.A. with Additions in Vous. I. and V. by S. Biron, LL.D. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now complete in 3 vols. medium 8vo, price 63s. cloth, 


DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART; 

comprising the Definitions and Derivations of the Scientific Terms in general 
use, together with the History and Description of the Scientific Principles of nearly 
every branch of Human Knowledge. Fourth Edition, reconstructed by the late 
Professor. BRANDE, D.C.L. F.R.S. (the Author) and the Rev. G. W. Cox, 
assisted by Contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary Acquirem 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ART JOURNAL. Illustrated with 
Photographs printed in permanent Pigments. Royal ito. and continued Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
CosTents: Leader—Our  Illustrations— Asni?res, near Paris—Amateur Photographic 
Review of the Progress of Fhotesraphy during Association—Exhibition of the French Pho- 
the Year 169A Week at_ the Woodbury tographic Society for 1870—United States 
Printing Establishment of MM, Goupil, at National Photographie Association—Reviews. 
Illustrations. 
1. Painting by Jacque, “ Return of the Flock,” 8} by 5} inches. 
: Scene from Nature, “View near La Grande Chartreuse,” 6} by 5 inches. 
3. Engraving by ‘Albert Durer, * The Nativity,” 7 by 4} inches. 
(No. I. on March 1. 


SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. By R. W. Emerson, Forming 


the New Volume of Low’s Copyright Cheap Series of American Books. Is. 6d. 
(Vext week. 


Translated and 
(Thus day. 


THE BOTTOM of the SEA. By L. Sonrut. 


Edited by ELtuu Ricu. Post 8vo. with 67 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


THE DAILY LIFE and ORIGIN of the TAS MANIAN: S. 
By JAMES BoNwWICK, F.R.G.S., and Fellow of the Eth and An! 
Societies, Author of * The Last of the Tasmanians.” 8vo. 


THE ANDES and the AMAZON; or, Across the Continent of 
South America. By JAMES Saas, M.A. Dedicated to Professor Darwin. Post dvo. 
with Map rot lilustrations, 10s. 6 (This day. 

“ The king of rivers, 2 salubrious a soil of to be rants to 


his day. 


this region ; and the author of the volume a repe Us deserves t 
nown,”—4 


for having successfully explored it and 


THE ROMANCE of SPANISH HISTORY; 
most Wonderful, Pic and Romantic Episodes and 
1868. 4.D. By S.C. BOTT. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 

“Will ame repay perusal.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’'S LETTERS, SENTENCES, and 
MAXIMS. With Introduction te the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfield by the late 
M. DE STE.-BEUVE. Forming the New Volume of the ae-4 igh Series. Printed at the 
Chisw ae, Poses, — flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, with silk headbands and registers, 
price 


comprising the 
vom 800 B.C. to 


MEMOIRS of th WAR of ’76 in the SOUTHERN DEPART- 


MENT of the UNITED STATES. er oes 2 Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Partisan Legion during the American Wi A New Edition with Revisions, and a 
Biography of the Author, by Roperr E. LE E, late “Commander-in-Chicf of the Con- 
federate Army. 8vo 
“ Any work from the pen of General Lee would command enti, and there are features 
about the present volume of peculiar interest.”"—Saturday Revie 


A SEARCII for WINTER SUNBEAMS in the RIVIERA, 


CORSICA, ALGIERS, and SPAIN. By the Hon. SamveL 8. Cox. With numerous 
Woodcuts, Chromolithographs, and Steel Engravings. cloth extra, 
ba pieament -s and chatty volume, agreeably illustrated. Appears at a most appropriate 
season 
“ This dese ription of Winter Sunbeams shines bright and se pen The style is spirited ; 
the author enjoys himself, and his y to the reader.” —A theneeum. 
* A fascinating volume.” —Joha Lull. 
“A lively and readable volume.’ Spectator. 
“ He went everywhere, saw every thing, heard everything that could be hago, and gives us 
some excellent woodcuts in illustration of his various adventures.” —Standard. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
KILMENY. By the Author of “In Silk Attire.” 3 vols. 


(Ready on Monday. 
LONGLEAT. By Exreray Laxe, [This day. 


TRUE to HERSELF. By the Author of “Anne Judge, 


3 vols. 


Spinster,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready on March 6, 
HITHERTO, By the Author of “The Gayworthys.” 3 vols. 

(Ready. 

LORNA DOONE: [Ready. 


a Story of Exmoor. 3 vols, 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 FLEET STREET. 


Just published, 3 vols. post 8vo, 


FOR RICHER, FOR POORER. 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “ Basil Godfrey’s Caprice,” &¢, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
MABELDEAN, or CHRISTIANITY REVERSED : 
a Social, Political, and Theological Novel. By OwEN GOWER. 


“ The style of Mabeldean is picturesnne and attractive ; and asa model of English writing 
the work is of a hizh order of merit. Mr. Gower has a rich vocabulary and rare powers ot 


description... .The management of the book in an artistic point of view leaves little to be 
desired. at peculiarity of the book is its subject matter ; in this respect it is unique of 
its eiind Samael altogether difierent from the ordinary * sensation’ novel of the day 


ee ning Post. 
“ A great deal of amusement is to be got out of the book.” —A theneum. 


“ Well chosen legends on the gate of a fair domicile prepare us for the order and system of 
the government within.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ He occasionally wields a very powerful pen.”—J7lustrated London News. 

“The only war to do justice to the author of Mabeldean would be to reproduce his work 


uncurtailed.. he author excels in description, and is faithful toa fault in his studies of 
animated nature........ fe can recat ae things more dramatic than the scene in which he 
(Mr, Dean) he Dreary Wood Estate........ e have endezvoured to give some faint con- 


ception of this marvello wus eflort of thought and art, and we might write volumes of comment 
on it.”—Saturday Keview. 

“ The ordinary style of the book in its narrative | Parts is a diffuse, flowery, poetical one, to 
which no description will do justiee........ Sp will not permit us to indulge in further 
extrac ts from this extraordinary book, althoug a pod ‘might easily an indeti 
extent.” —Standard. 

“ Certainly one of the most singular books it has ever becn our fortune to peruse........ fairly 
takes away the reader's breath.”—Literury World. 

“ "The author of Mabeldcan is a philanthropist of a very high order."—Church Times. 

bas Shrewd as he (the author) is. well educated, acquainted with the world, and capable of true 
humour.” —Contemporary Kevicw. 

* An amazing quantity of information is conveyed to us in the most forcible manner.” 

Svectator. 


LONDON; LONGMANS & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. By Samver 


FORCE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. Post 8vo. 9s. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in ENGLAND, from the Reforma. 
tion to the End of Last Century. A Contribution to the History of Theology, By 
the Rev. Joun Iiunt, Author ‘of “ An Essay on Pantheism. Vol. I. demy 8y9, 
price 16s. 


THE BOOK of ORM the CELT. By Rosgrr Bucwanay, 


Author of “ London Poems,” &¢. Crown 8yo. Un the press,’ 


THE CREATOR and the CREATION: How Related, By 


Joun Youxe, LL.D. Crown 8vo. Un a few days, 


GINX’S BABY; Ilis Birth, and other Misfortunes. Suse 8y0, 
CONCORDANCE to the WRITINGS of ALFRED TENNY. 


SON, D,C.L., Poet-Laureate. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BIBLICAL STUDIES. By E. H. Prumprre, M.A., Professor 


of Divinity, King’s College, London, and Reetor of Pluckley. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE HOLY GRAIL, and other Poems. By Atrrep TENNysoy, 


D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. Small 8vo. 7s. 


IDYLLS of the KING. 


Poet-Laureate. Collected Edition. 


Small svo. 12s. 


TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 10 vols. in neat Case, 458 


CECY’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Mary Bramsron, Crown 8vo. cloth, 


E NEW TESTAMENT. Authorised Version Revised by 
= = ALForp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Long Primer, crown 8vo. 63. Brevier, 
feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Nonpariel, s small 8vo. cloth, 2s.; sewed, ls. 6d. 


HYMNS and MEDITATIONS. By A, L. W. 


Enlarged Edition, cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of 


“ Mabel’s Progress,” &c. Popular Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


EASTWARD: Travels in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, By 


NorMAN MAcLeob, D.D. Popular Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s, 


A TALE of ETERNITY, and other Poems. 


Massey. Crown 8yo. 7s. 


LAST WORDS in the PARISH CHURCH of DONCASTER. 


By C. J. VauGuan, D.D., Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE STARLING. A Scotch Story. By Norman Mactzop, 
D.D. Popular Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


ilt extra, 5s. 


New and 


By Grraw 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


By Atrrep TENNyYsoN, D.C.L, d 
POCKET-VOLUME EDITION of the WORKS of ALFRED | 


A Story of Obscure Lives, By 4 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 


At all the Libraries, 2 vols. post Svo. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
FLORA M‘DONALD, 
The Preserver of Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 
Edited by her GRAND-DAUGHTER. 
*,* This Work contains some curious and interesting Aneedotes, never 


before published, in connexion with the memorable Escape of the Prince, 
and also an authentic Portrait of Flora. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt tells in an admirable manner one of the most interesting historical romances 
on record. Flora M‘Donald is a name which will long be associated with the purest 
heroism, and her memory will excite admiration, not only for the part she played 
in the escape of Prince Charles, but for the beauty of her home life.” — Observer. 


“ Not only, therefore, do we give it as our opinion that this is a deeply interesting 
book, but that it is one about the authenticity and value of which there ought to 
have been neither doubt nor conjecture.”— Bell's Weekly Messenger. 


* It will be attractive to all Scotchmen, and to that rather numerous section of 
the English public to whom anything Scotch is the perfection of history and 
romance.”—Daily News. 


“ The tale is told with so much simplicity, the characters drawn so naturally, and 
the incidents reported with so much local detail, that the history of the times in 
which the heroine performed her royal work is brought forcibly to the mind.” 

Public Opinion. 

“ The particulars of the home life of Flora are interesting, and they further give 
an animated picture of Scottish domestic habits and manners in the old time, for 
the sake of which alone the volumes are worth referring to.”—WNews of the World. 


“This ‘home life of a heroine,’ as it is well styled on the title-page, is full of 
interest, both on account of the matters with which it deals, and of the manner in 
which the various incidents are narrated.......The incidental sketches of home life 
in Scotland are exceedingly intemesting.”—City Press. 


“ Ag a book for pleasant home reading we have not lately met with one equalto 
the ‘Autobiography of Flora M*Donald.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 


| EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
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18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


A BOOK ABOUT the CLERGY. By J. 


C. JEAFFRESON, B.A. Oxon, Author of “A Book about Doctors,” “A Book 

about Lawyers,” &c. SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

_—“This is a book of sterling excellence, in which all, laity as well as clergy, will 
entertainment and imstruction ; a book to ught and placed permanently in our 


It is written in a terse and lively style, and is full o: interesting ion on 


almost every topic that serves to illustrate the history of the English clergy: 

Athenceum.— A capital book. 
rd.— These amusing, well-written volumes are full of pleasant, lively, and instructive 

infor Mall Gazette." Honest praise may be awarded to Fs volumes. Mr. Jeaffreson has 


large amount of curious information and a rich store oy 
_— A book which has many and stri merits.” 


VOL. Il. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. Hepworta Dixon. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO 
THE QUEEN. FIFTH EDITION, 8vo. 15s. 
“Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit. His descriptions are 
given with terseness and vigour. Both volumes are y attractive.” —Zimes. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1870. Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY. Corrected by 

the Nobility. CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS, Thirty-ninth 

Edition, 1 vol. with the Arms beautifully Engraved, handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 
“ 4 work which corrects all the errors of former works. It is a most useful oo 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
HAGAR. the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 


we ’ isa book to be hed in the reader's memory as a specimen of the purest and 
most refined order in the art of fiction. The story is full of strong human interest, and is rich 
in beautiful bits of description. It seizes npon the imagination as strongly as upon the feelings, 
and leaves no purpose of the novel ** ali 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “ John 


Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. (March 1. 


ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. By 


GrorGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. Fourth Edition, 3 vols. 

The Times.— This is a very interesting novel: wit, humour, and keen observation abound 
in every page, while the characters are lifelike. For a long while we have not met a work of 
fiction containing such a fund of varied entertainment.” 

Saturday Review.—“ It is a pleasure to hear the voice of a man who a fund of 
original ideas, an r em felicitously, and often humorously,in singularly good 
English. Some of the chapters are rich in eerie tales and fantastic folk-lore, and are real gems 
in their way, perfect models of the story-teller’s art.” 

Post.—"* original and brilliant novel.” 

Examiner. A clever book, and a remarkably pleasant one to read.” 


ONE MAIDEN ONLY. By E. 


Tarsu, Author of “St, Alice,” “Crowned,” &c. 3 vols. 


This day is published, post 8vo. with Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF JOHN WILKES 


AND 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 


By JOHN SELBY WATSON, M.A., &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Next week will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


PICCADILLY: 
A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS BY RICHARD DOYLE. 
(Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.”) 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS, BY HUGH MILLER. 


Will be ready shortly, uniform with the Cheap Edition of Hugh Miller’s Works, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


LEADING ARTICLES ON 
VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


By HUGH MILLER, 
. Author of “ The Old Red Sandstone,” &c. &c. 


Edited by his Son-in-law, the Rev. JOHN DAVIDSON. 


With a Characteristic Portrait of the Author, fac-simile from a Photograph, 
D. Hill, B.3.A. by 


EDINBURGH : WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


erhis day, sewed, 6d. 
ZAATITZEI: a Memorial Sermon preached 


after the Death of the Bish . . 
Welli by = 4 Bishop of Manchester. By Dr. Benson, Master of 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 

MR. NEWBY’S NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS.—NEWBY, Publisher. 
PECCAVI! By A. Grirritus, Capt. 63rd Regt. 
LADY FLORA; or, a Winter in Sweden and Summer in Rome. 
OLD TIMES REVIVED. By F. Trotiorr. 2 vols. 
FORSAKING ALL OTHERS. By Emma Pickertne. 2 vols. 
EVEN BETTING. «Rivals Harry Lorrequer” ”’—Dauily Telegraph. 
COLLEGE DEBTS, By An Oxontan M.A, [Just ready. 
MAYFAIR to MILLBANK. 8 vols, [Just ready. 


Ready this day, No. XXXII., price 1s. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS : 


1. GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL, | 9, THE USES OF FICTION. 
By the Author of “East Lynne.” | 19. THE WORST SIDE 
ia | 1. THE Last BLOW. 


tration. 
2, THEN; AND NOW. 12, AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author 


4. THE GOLDEN WEDDING 
HEAVEN. 


5. MARMOUTIERS, 

6. IN MEMORIAM. 

7. POPULAR SCIENCE. 
8. ONLY A FACE. 


13. AN UNPLEASANT PREDICAMENT. 

THE EMBASSY. 

15. THE RECORD OF THE RINGS. 

16. THE GREAT STAFFORDSHIRE 
TRAGEDY. 

17. I WISH I COULD DREAM. 


THE GAMING TABLE, its Votaries and 


Victims, in all Countries and Times ; especially in England and France. By 
ANDREW STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY. 


By Captain Ricnarp F. Burton, Author of “A Mission to Dahomé,” &c. 
8vo. with Map and Illustrations. [Ready this day. 


MEMOIRS of SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, 


BART., of ULBSTER. By James Grant, Author of “The Great 
Metropolis,” ‘The Religious Tendencies of the Times,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Steel Portrait. [Ready this day. 


MEMORIES of MY TIME; being Personal 


Reminiscences of Eminent Men, By GEorGE HoppER, Author of “ Sketches 
of Life and Character.” 8vo. [Just ready. 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. By 


J. Ewrne Rrrcnie, Author of “ The Night Side of London,” &c. 8vo. 
Un the press. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL: a 


Novel. By Mrs. HeNry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. By B. 


LEOPOLD FARJEON. 2 vols. 


SIDNEY BELLEW: a Sporting Story. By 
Francis Francis. 2 vols. 

BENEATH the WHEELS: a Novel. By the 
Author of “Olive Varcoe,” “ Simple as a Dove,” &c. 3 vols. 

THE BARONET’S SUNBEAM: a Novel. 
38 vols, 

THE LILY and the ROSE: a Tale of the 


Untruth of a True Heart. By GABRIEL H. Harwoop. 3 vols. 


STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST 


HEARTS: a Novel. By the Countess Von BoTuMER. 3 vols. 


VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Ceci 


GrirritH, Author of “ Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 3 vols. 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa Noucuerre Carey, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols. 


HEATHFIELD HALL; or, Prefatory Life. 


A Youthful Reminiscence. By HANS SCHREIBER. 


PHG@BE’S MOTHER: a Novel. By Louisa 


ANNE MerepitTn, Author of “My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c, 2 vols. 


GOLD and TINSEL: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols. [Next week. 


VERONICA: a Novel. By the Author of 

“ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” * Mabel’s Progress,” &c. (From “ All the Year 
und.”) 3 vols. (Just ready. 

NOT WHILE SHE LIVES: a Novel. By 


Mrs. ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of “Faithless; or, the Loves of the 
Period,” &c, 2 vols. (Ready this day. 


STRETTON. By Hewry Kinestey, Author 
of “ Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 
price 6s. [Ready this day. 

BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche 


Ellerslie’s Ending, by the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” &c., is ready this 
day, 2s. Uniform with Tinsleys’ Two-Shilling Volumes. 


TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
To be had of all Booksellers, and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom. 
SWORD AND GOWN. THE ROCK AHEAD. 
THE DOWER HOUSE. THE PRETTY WIDOW. 
MISS FORRESTER. BRAKESPEARE. 


SANS MERCI. MAURICE DERING. 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS, 
DR. BRADY. BLACK SHEEP, 


RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS." 


BARREN HONOUR. 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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The Saturday Review. [February 26, 1879, 


FOR MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


THE COBDEN CLUB VOLUME ON THE LAND QUESTION. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


GYSTEMS of LAND TENURE in VA- 


RIOUS COUNTRIES: a Series of Essays published under the sanction of 
the Cobden Club. Svo. 12s, 

THE SUBJECTS TREATED ARE: 1, Tenure of Land in Ireland—2. Land Laws of 
England—3. Tenure of Land in India—4. Land System of Belgium and Holland— 
5. Agrarian Legislation of Prussia during the Present Century—é. Land System of 
France—7. Russian Agrarian Legislation of 1861—8, Farm Land and Land Laws of 
the United States. 


The Times.—* This book is an important repertory of information on the manner in which 
others nations have dealt with a great question which is the dominant question at present with 
ourselves. 


TT{}HE LAND-WAR in IRELAND: a History 


for the Times. By JAMES GopktN, Author of ‘ Ireland and her Churches,” 
late Irish Correspondent of the 7imes. 8vo. 12s. [This day. 
“ The book is one that should be read.” —Daily News. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHTS 


SPEECHES on QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by Professor 
Rogcenrs. ‘Author's Popular Edition, extra fep. Svo. 3s. 6d. Copies of the 2 vol. 8vo. 
Edition may still be had. 


SECOND EDITION, next week. 


QON_ LABOUR: its Wrongful Claims and 


Rightful Dues—its actual Present and possible Future. By W. T. THORNTON, 
Author of “‘ A Plea for Peasant Proprietors.” svo. 14s. 


Y PROFESSOR FAWCETT, M.P. 
A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. New and 


Cheaper Edition, revised throughout, with Two New Chapters on 
“National Education” and ‘The Poor Laws and their Influence on 
Pauperism.” Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION of the BRITISH 
LABOURER, Conrents : The Land Tenure of England—Co-operation— 
Causes which Regulate Wages—Trade Unions and Strikes—Emigration. 
Extra fep. Svo. is. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
HE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK | for 
1870. By Frepentck Martix. Thoroughly Revised and Corrected on the 
basis of Official Reports received direct from the Heads of the leading Governments 
of the World; an almost indispensable Manual for Statesmen, Politicians, Mer- 
chants, and all who take an interest in the Political, Social, Commercial, and 
Financial condition of the Civilized World. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The Zimes.—* As indisp ble as Bradshaw.” 


WOMAN'S WORK and WOMAN’S CUL- 


TURE. Essays, by various Writers. Edited by E, Bur Ler. 
Svo. 10s, 6d. 


GIk C. W. DILKE’S “GREATER BRI- 


TAIN :” a Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries (America, 
Australia, India) during 1866-67. Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 


price 6s. 
“ A work full of suggestiveness and power, pleasant to read as a record of travel, but pos- 
sessing larger claims upon our attention than any mere traveller's story. Many of tue subjects 


discussed in these pages are of the widest interest, and such as no man who cares for the future 


of his race and of the world can afford to treat with indifference.”—Daily News. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
SECOND EDITION, this day. 


RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE’S 


JUVENTUS MUNDI: Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. Crown 8yo, 
with Map, 10s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION, now ready. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


‘SKETCHES, 1852 to 1868. Containing: Emperor Nicholas—Duchess of 
@loucester—Duchess of Kent—Lord Palmerston--Lord Brougham—Bishop Blom- 
tield— Archbishop Whately—Father Mathew—Lady Byron—Mary Russell Mitford— 
Charlotte Brouté—De Quincey—Lord Macaulay, and many others. Crown 8vo, 
price &s, 6d. {This day, 

SECOND EDITION of Vol. I. of 


A SYSTEM of MEDICINE. Edited by 


J. RvssELL Reynotps, M.D., F.R.C.P. ConTeNnTs: General Diseases, or 
Affections of the whole System. 8vo. 25s. (This day. 
Vol. IL. 4 ). IIL. in the press. 


THIRD EDITION, gre tly. ‘arged and almost entirely re-written. 
Sr. PAUL’S |] TLE to the ROMANS. 
The Greek Text with En: N os By C.J. Vacauan, D.D., Master of the 
Temple. Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. [This day. 


SECON? UN, with Appendix. 
HENRY VENN ELLIOTT’S LIFE (Per- 


tual Curate of St. Mary's, Brighton). By Jostam LaTeMAN, M.A., 
Author of ** The Life of Danicl Wilson,” &c. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, $s. 6d, 


SECOND EDITION, this day. 


RE OLLECTIONS of OXFORD. By G. V. 
price 


Cox, M.A., late Esquire Bedel and Coroner in the University, Crown 8vo, 
10s, 6d. 


NINTH EDITION, revised. 


SAT ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN’S NOTES 


MIRACLES of OUR LORD, 12s. (This day. 
~ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


f 


i ; by DA 

; by RGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St, Bride, in the City of London; and Published 

StL 1 wpthe Dilice, No. 88 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, February 26, 1870. oe 


Weekly, 4d.; Monthly Parts, 1s. 4d, and 1s, 8d. 


NATURE: a Weekly Illustrated Journal of 


Science. Nos. I. to XVII. now ready. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY on “The PRO. 


GRESS of PALZONTOLOGY.” See NATURE, No. XVII, 4d. 


PROFESSOR H. C. BASTIAN, F.R.S,, op 


“ PROTOPLASM.” See NATURE, No. XVIL., 4d. 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.RS, o 


“CANONS.” See NATURE, No. XVIL, 4d. 


(THE MINISTER of PUBLIC INSTRUC. 


TION. See NATURE, No. XVIL., 4d. 


NEW BOOKS. 
A LIFE of the GREAT LORD FAIRFAX, 
By 


Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Parliament of England, 
CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. 


[Jmmediately, 
AMONG MY BOOKS: Six Essays. By 


JAMES RussELL LOWELL. Conrents: Dryden—Witchcraft—Shakespear 
once more—New England Two Centuries Ago—Lessing—Rousseau and the Senti- 
mentalists. Crown 8vo. [/mmediately, 


LOBE EDITION of DRYDEN’S POET. 


CAL WORKS. Edited, with a revised Text and Notes, by W. D. Cunism, 
M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. (Shortly, 


Two NEW NOVELS. Now ready. 
ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “The Privat 


Life of Galileo.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 
THE STORY of PAULINE: an Autobiography, By 
G. C. CtunEs, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
“ For vivid delineation of character and Poel fluent lucidity of style ‘The Story of Pauline’ 


is in the first rank of modern tiction.””—G/obe. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFR” 


(THE CAGED LION. By 


Yonce. Crown 8vo. with 6 Full-page Illustrations, 6s, [This day, 


A SECOND SERIES of HISTORICAL 


GLEANINGS. By Professor RoGers, M.A. Containing Wiklif—Laud- 
Wilkes—Horne Tooke, Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


FIRST SERIES. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of CONTEMPORARY BI0- 


GRAPHY. By FREDERICK MartIN, Author of “The Statesman’s Yer 


Book.” Extra fep. 8vo. 6s. [This day. 
“ Exceedingly handy and succinct........ furnishes all that is required to satisfy acurwry 
reference on the score of age, date, or career, and is especially valuable for its  foweie®. items.” 
ily Telegraph. 


CIENCE and the GOSPEL; or, the Church 


and the Nations, A Series of Essays on Great Catholic Questions. Crown 
8vo- 3s. 6d. (This day. 


N some CHARACTERISTICS of BELIEF, 


Scientific and Religious. Hulsean Lectures for 1869, By J. VENN, M.A. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. [This day. 


PORTRAITS. A New Volume of Poems. 


By AvuGusra WEBSTER. Fep. 8vo. [Wert week. 


TENNYSONIANS sive ECLOGE 
8vo. 63. 


e TENNYSONO Latine reddite, Cura A. J. Cuurcu, A.M. 
is day. 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CXXV. (for MARCH). 


CONTENTS : 

1. THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL on 6. MR. E, A. FREEMAN on —— 
“THE FREEDOM OF OPINION ORIGIN OF THE ENGL 
BLISHED C ; 7.THE REV. HUGH MA 
COUNTRY.” LAN’S “A GRAVE BESIDE 4 

2. “A BRAVELADY.” By the Author STREAM.” «TB 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 8. PROFESSOR SEELEY on 
Chapters 18 and 19. TEACHING OF POLITICS. 


. “THE FRENCH STAGE.” By J.P. | 9. THE REV. F. W. FARRAR 
“ LEARNING TO READ. 


4. THE REV. G. G. BRADLEY on .. 
“THE ‘HOSTEL SYSTEM’ IN | 10. “RAPA-NUI, OR EASTER Ie 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS.” LAND.’ ‘By an of H.- 

Ned 

5. MR. ROBINSON ELLIS'S “THE 2% “OUR 

11. GENERAL BADEAU_on 
RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


VID JONES» 
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* Will do more to extend and advance the knowledge of the social questions at stake than 
any work yet produced........ITt is not a book for one party or another ; it is an able exposition 
of the whole question.” —ldhenwum. 
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